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ReELicious EDUCATION 


Character Education a Community 
Responsibility 
THE ISSUES of RELIGIOUS EDUCATION for 


January, February and March have been planned in har- 
mony with the problem to be studied in the Des Moines 
Convention in April. At that meeting the resources of the 
church will be pooled with those of every other agency 
which is working at the problem of character formation 
—the schools, the colleges, the courts, the playgrounds, 
the home, and many others—in order to discover both 
what the problem of character education is in a com- 
munity, and what are the most intelligent ways of fac- 
ing community responsibility. 

To prepare for this study through the publication 
of useful source materials and historical data is the task 
the Editorial Committee has faced. 


In January the Journal will face character educa- 
tion in perspective. The papers in this issue have been 
planned to give a historical sweep of the movement, to 
develop a sense of the gradual evolution of character 
education as the objective of all education, to show the 
growth of the modern community consciousness—in order 
to understand how existing agencies arose and what they 
are doing. Religion, of course, is understood to be in- 
herent in character. 


In February the Journal will indicate the present 
conflicting theories, philosophies, and tendencies in char- 
acter education. ‘The Progressive Education Movement 
will be studied, the many current theories of religious 
education will be discussed, the philosophy of current 
Christian ethics will be stated. One paper will show 
what training for patriotism does for character, and an- 
other the conflicting theories of character development in 
the home. 


In March existing agencies will be shown as they actu- 
ally work at the problem with different techniques. Leisuré 
time agencies and their techniques, colleges and their 
techniques, homes, churches, schools and their techniques, 
are all being surveyed. The kind of character which 
business men want in their employees is being studied, 
together with the means they are employing to produce 
it. Inventories are being made of certain communities, 
to discover what the most influential agencies are, and 
how they are correlated or may be correlated to produce 
desired results. 

With this background we shall approach the Des 
Moines Convention, to study Character Education a 
Community Responsibility. It might be profitable for 
members, as they read the winter issues of the Journal, 
to hold this larger program in mind. 








EDITORIALS 


RELIGION 


UT OF the complex of conditions 

which, in their aggregate effect, de- 
termined the election of Mr. Hoover by a 
majority unprecedented in any straight 
two-sided national campaign since the 
Civil War, emerges the obvious fact that 
religion had a good deal to do with the 
result. This is not equivalent to saying 
that the dominant motive with those 
whose votes decided the contest was “big- 
otry” or “intolerance.” That there was 
bigotry and intolerance on both sides is 
undoubtedly true, but that it constituted 
the deciding factor is wholly improbable. 
There is no evidence to support such an 
aspersion upon the intelligence or the 
fair-mindedness of the electorate as a 
whole. 

What, then, did religion have to do 
with the matter? Chiefly this: that the 
paramount issue was a question of pub- 
lic policy which a vast body of American 
citizens interpreted as a question of pub- 
lic morals and to which they attached the 
sanctions of religion. The paramount 
issue was prohibition. There are many 
arguments which have contributed to 
persuade the majority of the American 
people that prohibition is important to 
the national welfare. There is the eco- 
nomic argument: sober workmen produce 
more and better goods. There is the 
safety argument: it is dangerous to have 
intoxicated persons handling high pow- 
ered machinery and driving swift ve- 
hicles in congested traffic on concrete 
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roads. There is the argument from the 
correlation of liquor with crime and with 
corrupt politics. There is the moral 
argument: the use of alcohol as a bev- 
erage is deleterious to character. To per- 
sons who conceive of religion as con- 
cerned with the total welfare of men, 
these considerations all unite to make the 
matter of prohibition a religious question. 
The church cannot keep its hands off of 
an issue in which the prosperity, safety, 
and morality of men, women, and chil- 
dren are so directly involved. 

It happens, for a variety of reasons 
which need not here be discussed, that 
most of the Protestant churches have de- 
veloped a conscience on this subject, as 
the Catholic church and some others have 
developed a conscience on the subject of 
birth control. Let it be proposed to lift 
the present legal ban upon the dissem- 
ination of birth control information, and 
the Catholic hierarchy would rise en 
masse against such a proposal. No one 
could say that it was exceeding its rights 
in such a case, or that it was animated 
by the spirit of intolerance or bigotry. 
It would be simply urging the thing that 
it thinks is right and opposing the thing 
that it thinks is wrong, and a church that 
does not do that is not worthy of either 
the adherence of its members or the re- 
spect of outsiders. 

The church needs constantly to check 
up on itself, and determine anew in the 
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light of the best available knowledge 
whether the things which it identifies with 
morality and the programs to which it 
attaches the sanctions of religion, are, as 
they have seemed to be, deserving of its 
support. No worthy enthusiasm will be 
endangered and nothing of value will be 
lost by such a continuous audit. But the 
principle that the church must contend 
earnestly for those things which it ad- 
judges to be favorable, and against those 
things which it accounts prejudicial to the 
common welfare, is one of permanent va- 
lidity. It has received a wholesome em- 
phasis in the campaign which has just 
closed. The lesson of that campaign will 
not have been learned if it leaves the 
church timid and apologetic on the sub- 
ject of participation in movements for 
social betterment and “browbeaten” by 
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an unjust imputation of “bigotry” and 
“intolerance.” 

In our rethinking of the task of the 
church, and of the very nature of the 
religion which the church is set toe pro- 
mote, we must think into it an explicit 
avowal of the church’s interest in move- 
ments for social betterment, as well as a 
determination to keep its specific programs 
of amelioration in adjustment to the facts 
of life. When the voice of the church 
makes articulate the common conscience 
of a group of intelligently religious peo- 
ple, speaking on a matter which concerns 
the righteousness and the welfare of the 
nation, it is not an intrusion into an alien 
field. This much we have learned—that 
religion in that sense is not a negligible 
factor in the public life of this nation. 

Winfred Ernest Garrison. 


RELIGION AND POLITICS 


POLITICAL campaign during 

which more than 30,000,000 citizens 
were fairly evenly divided in their atti- 
tude toward major issues naturally 
aroused a great deal of sentiment which 
has no place in the domain of govern- 
ment properly so called. Emotion, a 
scholar said recently, controls the tide of 
civilization; and even if one does not 
agree with him, one feels relatively safe 
in declaring that it did determine the 
course of the election. 

Part of it was religious in character. 
Governor Smith’s profession of the Cath- 
olic faith disqualified him for the presi- 
dency in the eyes of many. To prove this 
statement it is necessary only to glance 
at the franker Protestant journals, and 
to examine the evidence which shows 
that a certain group of Republican or- 
ganizers did not scruple to appeal to the 
“fear of Rome” latent in several quar- 


ters. Of course, much of the prejudice 
was not overt at all and can never be 
appraised with accuracy. 

My own feeling on the matter is in 
no way one of astonishment. Having 
traveled rather extensively during the 
months preceding the election, I was 
fully convinced that the weakness of 
Democratic organization in many districts 
would defeat the Governor, even if no 
other factors became operative. Finally, 
no one who has lived in the Middle West 
and has experienced either the develop- 
ment of the Klan or the continued en- 
ergy of the religious movement which 
was anti-deist after the Revolution and 
Know-Nothing prior to the Civil War, 
needed to be told that a Catholic would 
meet with deep and bitter opposition. In 
short, nothing new came to the surface 
during the campaign. We saw the same 
old frontier mentality, the same attitude 
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toward government as a moral agent, and 
the identical hostility to “Romanism.” 
My only wish is that all of it had come 
honestly to the surface, minus a disguise. 
We should then be in a better position 
to estimate exactly what the status of 
“toleration” actually is. 

Some such accurate estimate seems im- 
peratively necessary. We shall have to 
make up our minds that government can- 
not survive without justice, or Chris- 
tianity without charity. To marshal 
votes against a Catholic is clearly to de- 
prive him of his rights under the Con- 
stitution and to offend against every 
principle of American tradition. But to 
organize Protestants, or any group of 
them, in opposition to an individual 
Catholic is a far more serious matter. 
That seems to me nothing less than pros- 
titution of the confidence in Christ which 
all of us share, at least relatively. Quite 
honestly, I feel that any Christian group 
which is actuated by the passion which 
animates the Fellowship Forum, or 
credits the “facts” which it proposes, is 
doomed, and for two reasons: first, it is 
stimulating the contempt felt for religion 
by the modern mind, which will inevi- 
tably sway the younger generations ; sec- 
ondly, it will sacrifice all the strength 
that lies in grace, because it is dishonest 


and pharisaical. To all this one cannot 
be indifferent if one feels (as I do) that 
acceptance of the bondage of Christ, with 
whatever limitations or individualisms, 
is the finest pledge any citizen can give 
to the Republic, for its welfare or con- 
tinuance. 

I may say that it seems obvious Cath- 
olics must work far harder than has been 
customary to clarify their position and 
to attach themselves to the American 
scene. Situations not at all religious ac- 
count for much antipathy to them. The 
social history of immigrant groups and 
the mental formation of some leaders can 
point the way out of some dark alleys. 
But anyone who owes as much to the 
Church as I do, of serenity and vigor 
and understanding, cannot help believing 
that political acrimoniousness is always 
of secondary importance. If Catholics 
here can manage to exemplify the virtue 
and good work which has always been 
the core of their tradition, or the objects 
for which their saints have lived, they 
will win more and more reverence and 
cooperative good will from those who, 
though standing apart on alien spiritual 
ground, are the true leaders of the nation 
because the twin lights of reason and 
generosity are in their hands. 

George N. Shuster. 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF ADULTS 


DUCATION IMPLIES GROWTH. 
Adults are persons who have attained 
their stature. To the man in the street, 
this carries with it the assumption that 
school days are over. The adult is not 
to be numbered among the aspirants for 
education. He has already arrived, or, 
if not, his loss is irremediable, for “you 
cannot teach an old dog new tricks.” 
Many conventional religious practices 
militate against religious growth. 


Emphasis upon the conversion experience 
which lifts it out of relation to other ex- 
perience tends often to minimize the im- 
portance of teaching children; still more, 
it suggests that growth, or education, 
after conversion is either superfluous or 
impossible. Our carefully formulated 
creeds, our rigid ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions, our set forms of worship—all dis- 
courage change, adaptation, growth, edu- 
cation. 
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There are, of course, adult Bible 
classes, mission study classes, forums, lec- 
tures, teacher training courses. Are not 
these educational? And what is to be 
said of sermons? Is it not the purpose 
of the pulpit to teach? 

A large part of the teaching work of 
the churches intended for adults today is 
doctrinal, dogmatic, propagandizing, 
rather than stimulating and liberating. 
It tends to prevent rather than produce 
growth. 

Meanwhile a great national movement 
for adult education is under way. Adults 
have discovered that they can improve 
their efficiency, enlarge their horizons, 
change their attitudes, overcome their 
prejudices, become better adjusted to 
social conditions, increase their influence, 
gain health and happiness, and in every 
way enrich their experience. 

For forty years groups of parents have 
been sitting down together under the 
leadership of the Child Study Associa- 
tion, seeking to understand their children 
and improve home life. For thirty years 
Parent Teacher Associations have 
brought together parents and teachers in 
the effort to interpret the school to the 
home and the home to the school. Today 
the membership in such groups has 
reached 1,270,000. Public schools are 
establishing child guidance clinics where 
teacher and parent together seek expert 
assistance in meeting the health and be- 
havior problems of the individual child. 
City associations for parent education are 
actively at work. State departments of 
parent training are being developed as a 
part of the state system of education. 
Universities are establishing nursery 
schools, parent education courses, and 
summer institutes for parents. The Na- 
tional Council for Parent Education has 
just held its third annual conference 
where representatives of all these agen- 
cies spent four days together discussing 
the objectives and methods of parent edu- 
cation. 


EDUCATION 


In the broader field of adult euucation 
are workers’ classes, lecture courses on 
current social, national, and international 
problems, vocational training courses, dis- 
cussion groups studying finance, political 
science, psychology, education and what 
not. The American Association for 
Adult Education assembles representa- 
tives of these agencies in an annual con- 
ference. 

It may, or may not be, significant that 
this great movement is almost unrepre- 
sented in the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation and religious education forces are 
practically unrecognized by these great 
inclusive organizations for adult and 
parent education. There is no need to 
impute to them any intention to discrimi- 
nate against the church. But these ques- 
tions press for answer: 

1. Do not adults need religious educa- 
tion? Too many, it would seem, are 
trying to meet the exigencies of this com- 
plex modern world with religious ideas 
and convictions hardly beyond those of 
children. Their religious development 
has been arrested. 

2. Are adults incapable of religious 
growth? Are there no new meanings to 
be derived from the continuing experi- 
ence of God, a deepening prayer life, an 
enlarging conception of the universe, and 
intimate associations in family and com- 
munity groups? 

3. Has religion nothing’ to contribute 
to growth in other directions, to the train- 
ing of children, the faithful performance 
of the daily task, the meeting of crises, 
to success on the job? 

To ask these questions is to answer 
them. It is time the religious forces of 
the nation awoke to their opportunity and 
seriously addressed themselves to the 
work of educating adults in religion. For, 
notwithstanding all that is being done by 
the churches in the education of children 
and youth, the fact remains that the re- 
sponsibility of changing the world for the 
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better rests mainly upon adults and this 
involves the changing of adults them- 
selves, through education. 

It is becoming clearer every day that 
the attitude and conduct patterns of 
children, as well as their opinions, 
prejudices, and convictions, are derived 
not alone from the formal instruction re- 
ceived in school or in Sunday school, but 
probably far more are they shaped by the 
pressure of the social forces around them, 
acting upon them through the group life 
of the family, the neighborhood, the play- 
ground and other spontaneously formed 
associations. The effort of adults is 
largely expended in keeping these pattern 
forms of behavior unchanged. Until we 
can bring about in adults themselves a 
willingness to modify habits to meet the 
conditions of a rapidly changing society, 
our formal school instruction is likely to 
fall short of our expectations. 

The church needs a new technique for 
adult education. Some valuable pioneer- 
ing has already been done in connection 
with the adult groups represented in the 
National Council for Parent Education. 
Out of this experimentation certain prin- 
ciples are beginning to emerge: 

1. Adult education groups should be 
composed of persons—not too many— 
who are intensely interested in the search 
for light upon some particular aspect of 
experience or some real and perplexing 
problem. 


2. The time and place of meeting 
should be determined with reference to 
the convenience of the group rather than 
with respect to their place in some formal 
program. 

3. The length of period devoted to 
such study should be only so long as is 
necessary to accomplish the desired end. 
This may be three weeks, three months, 
or three years. One of the practical diffi- 
culties is to decide when is the best time 
to stop. 

4. The best groups, that is, the most 
educative, will be those in which there is 
the largest possible participation of all 
the members. The atmosphere should be 
thoroughly democratic, the leader should 
lead, not dominate the thought of the 
group. At points where the combined 
experience of the members of the group 
is insufficient to meet the demands of the 
situation, a specialist may be brought in, 
a lecture given, or a book reviewed. The 
method, therefore, should be that of free 
discussion. 

5. Out of this discussion there should 
gradually emerge a body of fact and ex- 
perience which the group under the guid- 
ance of the leader will proceed to organ- 
ize into such form as is most helpful in 
meeting the issues which they are facing. 
It may well be a part of this educational 
process for the group to put their convic- 
tions to the test in some practical experi- 
ment or project. 

Benjamin S. Winchester. 


THE STUDY OF RELIGION IN THE ARTS COLLEGE 


HAT PLACE has the study of 

religion in the curriculum of the 
arts college? Historically, religion and 
education have been closely associated, 
but in the last century, when the educa- 
tional institutions of this country were 
rapidly developing, religion so conceived 


its task that it made few claims for a 
significant place among subjects of study. 

Partly because of movements within 
the church, partly because of the social 
problem created by the Industrial Revo- 
lution, and partly because the eyes of 
men were momentarily blinded by the 
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new light of science, a large section of 
the Protestant church abandoned the 
great claims of religion to be “the master 
light of all their seeing,” and were con- 
tent to regard religious experience, or 
moral and social reform, as the central 
features of religion. In other sections of 
Christianity, which still stressed the in- 
tellectual elements in religion, and main- 
tained that the knowledge of God was 
the highest of all knowledge, there was 
little connection between religious think- 
ing and the other thought life of the 
time. There was a disposition to rest the 
claims of religion upon the foundations 
of history and to regard the tradition that 
had come down from the past as authori- 
tative. The intellectual and objective as- 
pects of religion were expressed in terms 
of dogma. 

As long as this remained the case, re- 
ligion could scarcely claim a place on the 
arts course of study. Dogmas made little 
appeal to the inquiring mind, and their 
exponents found themselves uncomfort- 
able ini a society of men who are devot- 
ing their energies to the discovering of 
new truth. And however much we may 
value religious experience and the prac- 
tical spirit that leads to moral and social 
reform, we recognize that these are not 
inculcated by the methods of classroom 
instruction. 

In due process of time, the hitherto 
neglected element in religion began to 
assert itself, and religion renewed its ap- 
peal to the thoughtful. In consequence, 
we find an increasing emphasis on the 
intellectual phases of religion. The intel- 
lectual side of religion was first made 
prominent in the last century in the field 
of biblical literature, where the historical 
study of the Bible challenged the thought 
of man and opened up a new field of in- 
tellectual interest. The field was further 
widened by researches in the ‘history and 
psychology of religion, and through these 
studies we learned something of the 
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wealth and variety of the religious inter- 
est. Then philosophy, casting off the old 
fashioned study of apologetics, estab- 
lished the newer study of the philosophy 
of religion. Even in this field a genera- 
tion ago the writers were almost wholly 
drawn from the group of philosophic 
idealists. Today, however, the interest 
in religion is not confined to any one 
school of thought. Scientists and liter- 
ary men, pragmatists and realists, and 
even exponents of naturalism, are en- 
deavoring to interpret religion in a lan- 
guage intelligible to this generation. 

In this new movement religion is ap- 
pearing as a philosophy of life which is 
concerned with the great human problems, 
and the doctrines of Christianity are no 
longer viewed as dogmas to be accepted, 
nor as metaphysical speculations to be 
neglected, but as the intelligible answers 
of the best minds to the insistent prob- 
lems of human existence. Though rest- 
ing, as it must, on historical studies, 
present day thinking is not historical but 
is seeking a deeper understanding of re- 
ligion, and cannot rest until it uncovers 
the universal principles running through 
all history. 

In line with this newer development, 
there is a place for religion in the curri- 
culum of the arts college as an intelligible 
philosophy of life—a philosophy which 
unifies and gives meaning to all our ac- 
tivities. And if religion is admitted to 
such a place in the college, it must per- 
form a similar function for education. 
While by the very nature of the case a 
course in religion must have its own dis- 
tinctness, it must not be regarded as 
merely another course loaded into an al- 
ready overburdened curriculum. It must 
bring to a focus the whole educational 
process, and to that end it must hold a 
sympathetic relation to the other courses, 
supplementing their point of view and 
reinforcing their interests in the light of 
an adequate philosophy of life. 


Walter T. Brown. 




















RETHINKING THE TASKS OF THE CHURCH* 


ELLSworTtH Faris 


ELIGION IS CONCERNED with 

the values of life and the ideals of 
a people. There is hardly any aspect of 
associated living which may not become, 
at least in its implications, a question for 
the consideration of religious leaders. 
Nevertheless, it is not accurate to say that 
religion involves the whole of life. Rou- 
tine and the collective individual habits 
exist which may once have touched reli- 
gion but which no longer clearly show 
any such relation. Whether these are re- 
ligious or not depends on the end or 
values lying behind or anterior to the 
action. Plowing, building houses, writing 
books, or teaching chiidren may be re- 
ligious or they may be indifferent to 
religion. More important is the technical 
or instrumental aspect of life. The 
church and religion are, or should be, 
devoted to human welfare, but the ques- 
tion of whether any particular device will 
promote this welfare or result harmfully 
is sometimes not a matter for emotion or 
devotion, but an objective and scientific 
problem. 

In addition, there is the difficult task 
of drawing a line between the eternal 
verities and the sacred and unalterable 
principles on the one hand, and the de- 
batable and arguable expedients of polit- 
ical issues on the other. In every society 
there are questions that are not open to 


*The Editorial Committee invited the five gentle- 
men who participate in this symposium to prepare 
statements showing ‘“‘what are the typical new situ- 
ations which the church of the future must face.” 
Their analysis of the situations are contained in this 
article. These papers were submitted to the other 
writers and, to some extent, supplied the basis upon 
which the remaining papers in this issue of ReLicious 
EpucaTIoN were written. 


debate, but when these are framed they 
always take the form of very general 
statements. If it be desired to enact these 
principles into a program of political ac- 
tion, the question passes over into the 
realm of opinion and debate. 

The point will be clearer if concrete 
reference is invoked. Justice to men who 
toil is a principle which would be ad- 
mittedly beyond debate, for concerning 
the question of whether workers should 
receive justice or not no two opinions 
can be tolerated. There stands the Golden 
Rule, and we know the solid foundations 
of our faith and the unchangeable tenets 
of our religion. But the technical prob- 
lem of what constitutes justice in a par- 
ticular case, whether it means that the 
workers should on a certain occasion go 
on strike, what is involved with refer- 
ence to a labor union, whether an eight- 
hour day or a five-day week is indicated, 
these are questions sometimes of expe- 
diency and often give rise to the sincerest 
differences of opinion. How far the 
church is justified in taking sides in an 
issue of this sort is not to be settled on 
a priori considerations. 

Again, one of the burning issues of 
today concerns the principle of sobriety 
and temperance, which takes the form of 
attempt to control the traffic in alcohol. 
Formulations could be made which the 
whole community could accept regarding 
the principles it is desired to support. 
The specific legal enactment which trans- 
lates into political terms the machinery 
for carrying out the principle becomes a 
political matter. President Wilson vetoed 
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the Volstead Act. Many of us disagreed 
with him and desired him to approve it. 
That the Volstead Act should be enforced 
and retained is perhaps the opinion of the 
majority of our people, but it is a ques- 
tion of political action. It is a subject of 
debate. It involves frank and presumably 
honest differences of opinion. Those who 
favor it have a right and a duty to speak 
and agitate according to their convictions, 
but it is a very serious question whether 
the instrumental expedient should be con- 
ceived as a moral and religious conviction. 
To do so is to imply it is no longer a 
matter of debate. The assumption is in 
that case that those who differ with us 
are non-religious or anti-religious. 

Those who insist that the church should 
not go into politics are often using a form 
of argument in order to make an un- 
worthy appeal and to stir up an unfor- 
tunate antagonism. Nevertheless, there 
may be more to it than mere dema- 
goguery. 

The attempt to identify religion with 
all life encounters a further difficulty, 
namely, that the expedient or instrument 
which is the result of an attempt to make 
a rational plan comes to be identified 
with the form of ultimate values in a 
way to weaken allegiance to these values 
and to jeopardize the influence of leaders 
of religion. 

Just where the ideals of a people arise 
is more easily asked than answered. 
There is some justification for the state- 
ment that the function of religion is the 
idealization of values which have come 
from a humbler source. Whatever the 
church might have done in the past, it 
has as a matter of record repeatedly 
taken its value from the changing mores 
of a people. The familiar facts regard- 
ing the changing formulations of religion 
with regard to slavery and war could 
be cited here. Our prince is a Prince of 
Peace, and one high officer resigned his 
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post because he could not conscientiously 
promote a war. But he had only a very 
small following, and as the crisis became 
acute the God of the Americans led them 
into a bloody war which they thought of 
as a holy crusade. There are very many 
other examples of this same process. 

Our manners, then, and our morals 
grow out of our common life, and the 
new formulations are not always recog- 
nized as new in the beginning. When 
religious teachers come to deal with them 
they have less initiative and originality 
than they usually assume themselves to 
possess. Historians organize their knowl- 
edge of the past into periods. They 
speak of the Renaissance, the Reforma- 
tion, the Industrial Revolution, and the 
various characteristic divisions or phases 
of the life of a people, but these appear 
more clearly to the historian in retrospect 
than they seem to the actual participants. 
In the light of a developed movement the 
leaders who began the change assumed 
an added importance. The perspective of 
time is needed in order that the changes 
can be understood and organized. 

This fact is so well known that it has 
sometimes occasioned a compensating ex- 
treme. Since it is clear that many people 
lived in an age of transition without real- 
izing it, it has become almost a fashion 
for every generation to emphasize the 
transition through which it'seems to be 
passing. There is a danger of exagger- 
ating the cosmic significance of changes 
which we witness. We may be in the 
beginning of a new era, but it is not 
likely that we shall be able to date it and 
formulate it in a way that will be satis- 
factory and conclusive to our children’s 
children, who will, of course, be the ones 
to sit in judgment. Nevertheless, making 
allowance for possible exaggeration, it is 
easy to show that important events are 
happening in our day, and if these are 
not wholly new they differ in their em- 
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phasis or quantity in significant ways. 
Human nature is sometimes said to be 
unchanging, since we recognize and sym- 
pathize with the problems and feelings 
of the ancients. Conversely, it is often 
said that human nature is constantly 
changing since each generation lives in a 
new world. No man worships the god 
of his grandfather. Both the statement 
that human nature is always the same 
and the statement that it is constantly 
changing are true, if properly and care- 
fully defined. The basic motives, what- 
ever they are, can always be appealed 
to; the specific organization and view of 
the world is always shifting and mutable. 

Now the outstanding characteristic of 
our age in contrast with any previous 
one could perhaps be stated without seri- 
ous difference of opinion. This is the age 
of the machine. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion began to affect the life of England 
considerably more than one hundred 
years ago, but men are now writing of 
the second industrial revolution where 
the machine age has flowered out into 
quantity production, mass organization, 
absentee ownership, and an unprece- 
dented control of political life by organ- 
izations that are at once unprecedentedly 
powerful and unprecedentedly imper- 
sonal. To find the single key to the in- 
terpretation of the life of an age is per- 
haps to oversimplify a complex problem, 
but if any one aspect is worthy to be 
singled out it is probably easier to make 
a case for the machine than for any other 
causal phenomenon. 

The changes resulting from the past 
development of machinery obviously in- 
volve a greatly increasing complexity of 
life. The division of labor has proceeded 
in a geometric ratio. The activities of 
individual men are increasingly frac- 
tional. The ramifications of industrial life 
are such that we are confronted by mul- 
tiplex demands to which our fathers were 
relative strangers. > 


Nevertheless, there is another side. 
The complexity of a social organization 
may mean the paradoxical simplicity of 
the individual life. An electric public 
service corporation may be very complex 
in its financial and technical aspects, but it 
makes the task of the householder much 
simpler. To press a button in the wall is 
not so complex as to fill and clean and 
trim oil lamps. To do a task in a great 
factory is, in one sense, much simpler 
than the activities required of artisans in 
a former age. The organization is more 
complex, the individual problems are 
often more simple. In fact one recurrent 
criticism of the machine age is that life 
is too monotonous, therefore too simple. 
It is held that men need more complexity 
in their work than is provided, and the 
loss of the emotional stimulation that un- 
certainty and contingency give is re- 
gretted by many who try to understand 
our contemporary life. 

The most important charge brought 
against the machine age arises in its re- 
lation to spiritual values. Machines are 
material and mechanistic, and we have 
heard much concerning the disadvantage 
of the western world in comparison with 
the spiritual life of the Orient. We are 
interested in money, machines, produc- 
tion of goods, multiplication of things, 
while in the East the leaders have their 
mind fixed on immaterial and spiritual 
values. But there seems to be a fallacy. 
Man does not live by bread alone, but 
men cannot live without bread; and man 
cannot be happy when children cry from 
hunger. The production of goods, whether 
food or houses or machines, results in 
material products which in themselves 
have still to be used to acquire any sig- 
nificance. They are the instruments or 
tools without moral quality and without 
any spiritual signification apart from the 
activities into which they enter. To in- 
crease the production of wheat or cotton 
or motor cars may be a highly spiritual 
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undertaking, if the motive and purpose, 
the result and the service, add to and en- 
rich human life. It is possible to be effec- 
tively rhetorical about the Ford factory, 
but anyone who has witnessed, or who 
will in his imagination picture, the jinrik- 
sha men in Japan, whose miserable exist- 
ence, starvation wages, and physical suf- 
fering, to say nothing of their inadequate 
care of their children, is in a fair way 
to be completely transformed by the in- 
troduction of Ford cars into Japan, will 
need to revise his premises. 

The relation of religion to the ma- 
terialistic aspect of the machine age con- 
cerns the motives and the tasks, the dis- 
tribution of the products, and the effects 
on life and personality. 

It is possible to formulate the princi- 
ples of Christianity in such terms that 
they will still apply without alteration to 
the motives that can be urged upon men 
in the world of business and politics. The 
consequences are more remote and the 
effects are not so easy to discern, but 
when the consequences are discovered 
and the effects revealed they seem to be 
subject to the same spiritual require- 
ments. 

If, however, we say that the principles 
are the same, we must be understood to 
mean by this that the rules must be con- 
stantly revised. For the principles are not 
specific demands of conduct or of judg- 
ment. They are rather tools of analysis 
to enable us skillfully and properly to re- 
vise the formulations for conduct. If 
crime increases, if young people set con- 
ventions aside, if women either by choice 
or necessity emigrate from the four walls 
of the home and compete in business, 
professional, and industrial life, we must 
change the rules, adjust ourselves to new 
requirements, and find new formulations 
that will enable us to live and grow. 

It would seem to be the task of the 
church not to make programs or to de- 
vote itself as such to specific policies. The 
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members of the church have other func- 
tions. They are parents, employers, ad- 
ministrators, professional men. The life 
of the church is not their whole life, the 
scientific and technical aspects are not 
dependent upon the church. Nor can we 
expect the church to speak with any clear 
voice about them. The instruments of 
activity are changing and the relations are 
changing, but happiness, peace, love and 
joy, the development of personality, and 
the living of a full and complete life, 
these are the generalized aims of all those 
who love the human race. In the face of 
changing conditions it is the task of the 
religious leader to criticize the ends, to 
urge the higher motives, and to specialize 
in insistence upon the personal and social 
values which seem to have changed very 
little in the last twenty centuries. 

The changes in our modern world alter 
every department of our life. The great 
industries affect labor, the machines call 
women, the home suffers alteration, mar- 
riage ceases to remain indissoluble. Ma- 
chines democratize information, quicken 
movement, accelerate change, speed up 
communication, produce new problems 
and new dangers. If the church were to 
assume the direction of all the new agen- 
cies, corporations, and commissions, it 
would not be a church, but a gigantic 
research bureau. 

The rules and specific policies are tech- 
nical in their implication and are to be 
settled by technical men who are trained 
as experts. The St. Lawrence waterway 
is an engineering problem. The tariff is 
properly an economic issue belonging by 
right to a board of non-partisan experts. 
The problem of unemployment insurance 
lies in the field of sociology, economics, 
and actuarial science. The specific aspect 
of every new problem belongs to one or 
more of our existing sciences. 

What is the church to do? Much more 
than it has done in some directions, and 
much less than it has attempted to do in 
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others. At the bottom of all technical ques- 
tions are problems of value, of human 
life, of peace, good will, sympathy, and 
compassion. The technical device is in- 
strumental, and the rules it makes may 
serve more than one motive and advance 
more than one principle. It is in the 
realm of values, of the enhancement of 
the highest ideals of our people, in the 
furthering of the kingdom of God, which 


Joun A. 


HIS ARTICLE relates to the place 

of the church in social and civic wel- 
fare, not to its spiritual mission of saving 
souls. It will not be concerned with doc- 
trinal matters except so far as the social 
activities of the church are an aid to its 
spiritual mission. It will deal with the 
duty of the church in the democracy of 
the United States. Whatever application it 
may have elsewhere may be inferred. 

There has been a concerted drive for a 
number of years, especially violent since 
the publication of the social creeds of the 
churches, to intimidate clergymen and 
keep them from dealing with social prob- 
lems. “Teach Christ and him crucified and 
leave society alone” is the crude way in 
which the proposition is put to Christian 
ministers. It is not unknown for certain 
sections of the pews to dictate to the pul- 
pit in that strain. The press has been 
especially active lately in news articles 
and editorials against the participation of 
clergymen in political and social discus- 
sions. The vigor of the attack would 
almost make us suspect that somebody’s 
ox is being gored. 

It will be agreed, I think, by all reflect- 
ing men who have no economic interests 
involved, that the church should stand 
forthright for truth, morality, justice, and 


we are coming to think of as the highest 
welfare of the children of men. Here is 
a task which requires re-analysis and re- 
definition, but which calls for a clear dis- 
tinction between the actual work of the 
world and the reasons why the specific 
enterprises are projected. Religion might 
almost be said to be the answer to the 
insistent and ultimate Why. Rules 
change, but principles seem to abide. 
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charity. These it must promote at all 
times and at all hazards ; these it must de- 
fend whenever and wherever they are 
attacked directly or indirectly. The great 
and constant task is to study and clarify 
the application of these virtues in the 
changing conditions of our social and eco- 
nomic life and, when their application is 
clear, to stand unflinchingly against what- 
ever adverse forces may be encountered. 

It is not easy to see how objection can 
be raised to the church for standing 
squarely for these virtues in everyday 
life. Disagreement does not come in the 
abstract ; but when the standards of truth, 
morality, justice, or charity affect some 


‘influential individual adversely, the 


church is said to be outside of its sphere, 
meddling with things that are not its 
concern. The petty thief who steals a 
watch may be condemned with impunity ; 
he is not likely to have the sympathy of 
influential people as a result of a sermon 
on the commandment, “Thou shalt not 
steal.” What happens when the church 
applies the same commandment to the 
stealing of public resources as in the 
fraudulent grant of public franchises or 
rights or in the “conspiracy” of Tea Pot 
Dome and Elk Hills? There would be 
editorials and quotations in the special 
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interest journals to the effect that the 
business of the church is to save souls 
and not meddle in politics. When such 
an issue gets into a presidential cam- 
paign, silence is deemed to be a virtue. 

Does it need to be said that stealing is 
stealing, whether accomplished by the 
strong or the weak, and whether the vic- 
tim be a private party or the whole pub- 
lic? Indeed, is it not more heinous to 
despoil the property and rights of the 
commonwealth with its direct attack upon 
the integrity of government than to steal 
the property of an individual? There is 
no choice in the matter for the church. 
Partisan politics should not be allowed 
to swerve it from its duty. 

The church stands for truth or nothing, 
and truth is truth, whether at wholesale 
or retail, whether in widespread mis- 
representation or in petty lies. Let the 
church condemn falsehood and vilification 
from whatever source they come or for 
whatever end they are used. The press 
which misrepresents and defiles a just 
cause or lies about a public man, or vili- 
fies a candidate for office ; the public plat- 
form which stirs up prejudice by false 
statements, are more worthy of condem- 
nation than petty aberrations from the 
truth. The pulpit, of all places, must be 
kept free from the slightest imputation 
of false witness, and with conscience clear 
that it does not itself offend, should con- 
demn those who gain an end, big or little, 
by untruth. 

The duty to vindicate truth is not easy, 
however plain it may appear in the ab- 
stract. The facilities for distortion are so 
easy of manipulation, prejudices are so 
readily worked upon, and distortion is so 
profitable to the manipulators that the 
world is full of the most baneful false- 
hoods. One has only to look at the ex- 
hibit of political literature which circu- 
lated subterraneously in the presidential 
campaign of 1928 to realize the task of 
bringing the clear light of truth to illu- 
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mine the dark corners. However difficult, 
the task must be undertaken. By whom 
can it be done but the church? When 
enough men would rather speak the 
truth than win an honor, to make it fash- 
ionable, the truth will come into its own. 

Justice is another virtue too little 
understood and consequently too little 
preached. Yet justice should be a corner- 
stone of religious teaching. The church 
should stand for justice at all times, for 
all people, and at all costs. Justice is one 
of the highest ends of man’s ethical pur- 
pose on earth. If we had complete justice 
most of the ills of life, including the 
immoralities, would not be found. There 
should be no oppression of the weak by 
the strong, the poor by the rich, the dull 
by the clever, unchallenged or condoned 
by ministers of religion. Compromise 
with injustice, or silence upon it because 
some powerful interests profit by it, is 
the saddest picture of ethical degradation, 
and it makes no difference whether in- 
justice be in the interest of an individual, 
a group, or a nation. 

Our ideas of justice are usually put to 
the severest tests in labor controversies 
and international disputes. This is prob- 
ably due to the difficulty of getting the 
truth out of the censorships, oppressions, 
and distortions which surround such con- 
troversies and disputes. The pity of it 
is that the responsible agencies give up 
the attempt to learn the truth or are in- 
timidated from the search. Go into any 
community where a strike is in progress, 
and ascertain what the churches are do- 
ing to vindicate truth and justice in a 
concrete situation. Here and there, per- 
haps, a clergyman will be found valiantly 
trying to learn the causes of the strike 
and apply the laws of justice. In the 
main the churches are silent. The cause 
of the strike may be due to a gross in- 
justice. Silence may aid in the imposi- 
tion or perpetuation of further injustice. 
Silence always aids the forces of the 
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strong and entrenched. The weak fight 
against great odds and they need most of 
all a square deal in the tribunal of public 
opinion. If their cause is just, they ought 
to have the support of the church to the 
extent, at least, of keeping the truth from 
being overridden by brute force. Let it be 
understood that power is usually ruth- 
less, caring little for truth or justice. 

In international troubles the difficulties 
of learning the truth are enhanced by the 
excessive prejudices so easily fomented 
against alien people. Justice to foreign 
nationalities is made difficult by preju- 
dices and falsely promoted patriotism. 
The church must lift itself above the 
clouds of suspicion and ignorance and 
treat man as man whether he be of one 
race or another, one nationality or an- 
other. Race and national egotism need to 
be offset by understanding and justice. 

Charity is an historic attribute of re- 
ligion. The care of the weak, the poor, 
and the unfortunate has been a function 
of the church since far back before the 
Christian era. Charity is love expressed 
in deeds of service. Need of any kind is 
its special care. Heroism of charity 
marks the lives of millions of religious 
men and women. 

But the place of charity needs to be 
better understood if charitable works are 
to be kept from being the negative of 
their great purpose. Charity must be 
considered as the complement of justice. 
Justice first and charity afterwards is a 
succinct way of putting it. Charity miti- 
gates the failure of justice. If justice 
fails because of the clumsiness of human 
hands, the spirit of love must supply the 
deficiency, through charity. Whatever 
the cause which brings people low, they 
must be protected and cared for as God’s 
creatures. 

Charity and justice are so interlinked 
that to give alms without investigating 
the cause of the need may help to per- 
petuate an evil which will go on claiming 


its victims. Inquiry may disclose that 
men may be profiting ignobly from the 
operation of the causes which put upon 
us the burden of charity. The church 
as the vindicator of justice must seek out 
the causes of human failure. This sub- 
ject is so important that a series of ex- 
amples to illustrate it will be given. 

Charity is given to the sick with full- 
ness of heart. Hospitals and dispensaries 
are freely supported by charitable gifts 
and public funds. It is a noble work to 
care for and restore the sick and minister 
to the dying. But if it is disclosed that 
sickness is caused by excessive labor, 
unhealthy work places, unsanitary water 
supply or contaminated foods, clearly the 
first duty of those who care about hu- 
manity is to stop the causes of sickness 
regardless of whether profits are lessened 
or taxes are increased. 

Charity is given to those who have not 
the means of living. But why are there 
such people? May it not be that people 
are poor because they were born in pov- 
erty and have never had a chance? Or 
perhaps they have deteriorated because 
the breadwinner of the family does not 
receive a living wage or cannot find em- 
ployment. Perhaps it is due to physical 
inability to work or to lack of preparation 
for any useful employment. It is evident 
that while relief must be given now, 
justice requires that the cause of such 
distress be removed. 

War is our gravest evil and supplies a 
large part of the helpless wards of char- 
itable enterprises. Shall we go on caring 
for the victims without attacking the 
causes? Shall we allow huge profits to 
be made by some out of this destroyer, 
while millions become its wretched 
victims ? 

Social evils give us a goodly portion of 
the need for charity. The immoralities 
that break families, undermine character, 
and wreck lives are prolific progenitors of 
poverty. The church fights these - im- 
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moralities as contrary to the law of God, 
but it should not lose sight of the fact 
that its charity is imposed upon by im- 
moralities that ought to be prevented. 
The task of the church here is plain. 

If there are poison springs from which 
pour forth contaminating waters carrying 
the germs of individual and social de- 
struction, it is the solemn duty of re- 
ligious men and women to put forth 
every effort to purify them or impound 
their waters. Who can argue sanely that 
the church must forever see the flotsam 
and jetsam of humanity constantly re- 
cruited from prostitution, habit forming 
drugs, intoxicating liquor and gambling, 
and take no action to stop the flow? 
Property interests and individuals affect- 
ed may inveigh against interference and 
poison the public mind on the relation of 
the church to politics; they may create 
prejudice against the churches for their 
own profit, but the simple injustice of 
their claim ought to be evident to think- 
ing men. 

The church cannot fail to look beyond 
the consequences of immorality and in- 
justice to the sources from which these 
evils arise. The integrity of man is its 
special care. Anything which undermines 
or destroys that integrity is plainly an- 
tagonistic to a great purpose of the 
church. Man is entitled as man to the 
opportunity to have and to maintain 
physical, economic, moral, and civic in- 
tegrity in order that he may perfect his 
personality as a foundation for spiritual 
power. He is entitled to social help when 
destroying forces over which he has little 
or no control force him toward the verge 
of poverty. He is entitled to effective 
help toward rehabilitation when he has 
lost any of his essential faculties. Lastly, 
he is entitled as one of God’s creatures 
to the charity of his fellowmen if he can- 
not be restored to independence and self 
support. 
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All of the foregoing will be admitted 
in the abstract, and few will deny that 
ministers of religion are within their 
proper functions when they preach 
against immorality and injustice. If, 
however, they become too specific or put 
reliance on other means than moral sua- 
sion—on law for example—the story is 
different, especially if someone’s reve- 
nues are affected. It appears that in the 
minds of some, the church may preach 
reform as much as it pleases so long as 
it does not favor effective measures. The 
clergy of this country must stand to- 
gether to destroy that fallacy. Whatever 
means are just, whatever means are ef- 
fective, let them be used. 

The strange bogey is raised that the 
churches which work for measures pro- 
hibiting evils are putting into effect a 
union of church and state. The claim is 
carefully developed to appeal to inherited 
prejudices, which never had any reason 
for developing in America, against in- 
terference by the church in politics. So 
effective has the propaganda become 
against the church in politics that the 
right of the clergy to participate in cam- 
paigns is openly challenged. 

I have no patience with that claim. 
With certain limitations about to be men- 
tioned, I hold it to be the duty of the 
clergy to take their part in this democ- 
racy. The limitations are that personal 
and partisan politics shall not be preached 
from the pulpit or set forth in pastoral 
letters, and that clergy and bishops shall 
not use their position to influence in a 
partisan way those for whom they hold 
a spiritual trust. The same limitations 
apply to all who hold similar positions of 
trust. The employer who would intim- 
idate his workmen, the school teacher 
who would bring partisan politics into 
her school room; the banker who would 
influence unduly the political acts of his 
borrowers, are all in like position with 
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the clergyman or bishop who would use 
his position of trust for a partisan pur- 
pose. 

But outside of their fiduciary relation- 
ship, it is just as much the duty of the 
clergy to take part in the community life 
as it is of the teacher, the banker, or the 
business man. Who will run our politics 
and to what end, if the clergy, the edu- 
cators, and their kind are kept by their 
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position from participation? Admitting 
that the dividing line between proper and 
improper political activity is not easy to 
find in all political situations, I hold it to 
be the duty of the clergy to attempt to 
find it, and while adhering to rigid ab- 
stention from partisanship in the pulpit, 
to thunder forth on the eternal virtues 
of morality, truth, justice, and charity in 
all our personal and public relations. 


ArTHoR L. Sw:rt, Jr. 


T MUST BE OBVIOUS that no 

situation is entirely new. Each is, in 
its peculiar context of history, part of a 
trend or development, often a recurring 
phenomenon. To borrow the phraseology 
of Gestalt-Psychologie, that which is 
new is the pattern or configuration, the 
elements of which, in the presence of a 
changed emphasis, bear an altered rela- 
tionship to one another, thus constituting 
a new “event,” and eliciting a new 
response. 

To the extent to which a trend becomes 
significant, the church and other societal 
institutions confront the necessity of 
adaptation to the changed configuration. 
So far as the church is concerned, the 
more significant modern trends may be 
said to find their impetus in the spread 
of the scientific attitude and of new facts 
as derived by scientific investigation, in- 
cluding new methods or techniques as a 
rule similarly derived. In societal groups, 
as in nature, all evolution is a process of 
adaptation through variation, selection 
and transmission. As contrasted with 
other societal groups religious organiza- 
tion is notoriously slow in adaptation. 

The flint knife is used for the sacri- 
ficial rite in an age of bronze. The buf- 
falo dance of the Omahas continues to 


be held long after the virtual extinction 
of the buffaloes. The ceremonies of a 
hunting tribe persist well into the pas- 
toral stage of that tribe’s existence. 
“.. .. In many instances the animal 
as well as the grain or fruit of sacrifice 
belongs to a past time and has ceased to 
form part of the regular food supply.”* 

The sacred fire is kindled by ancient 
methods. Sanctions and taboos are 
strictly observed long after the situa- 
tions out of which they arose have 
ceased to exist or to be remembered. Or- 
ganized religion powerfully reinforces 
the most respected mores of the group 
and thereby retards their modification. 
That the function of religion in rein- 
forcing the mores is of great value no 
student of mankind would deny. But in 
every period of transition the resulting 
religious ‘lag’ becomes, to the critical, 
unduly conspicuous. 

It is a commonplace to remark that the 
present period is one of accelerating tran- 
sition. New facts and new methods are 
driving in upon a social organization al- 
ready somewhat disintegrated by the 
World War. Standards of thought and 
of conduct once accepted as of absolute 
validity are giving way or being modified 


—_—— 


*Sumner and Keller, The Science of Society, p. 217. 
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past recognition. True to its historic 
role, organized religion rears its mighty 
bulwark against this invasion of the 
mores of the group. As always this is 
in a measure good for the group. Per- 
haps more than ever before it is proving 
dangerous to religion. This is due in 
part to the fact that the scientific attitude 
is by its very nature inimical to the un- 
questioning acceptance of sanctions and 
taboos presented as embodying final and 
authoritative revelation. 

Modern science has given wide signifi- 
cance to the theory of relativity. The 
scientist is humble and chary of general- 
izations. His conclusions are tentative. 
Absolute and final truth is but a hy- 
pothetical goal. Inevitably, this attitude 
has reacted upon religion and morals. 
Absolute truth, goodness, and beauty 
are but the philosopher’s dream. Funda- 
mental values have lost their clarity and 
authority. “Experimentation” in morals 
has grown popular, either as a rational- 
ized license or as sincere and careful 
searching after better modes of be- 
havior. 

Scientific method involves objectivity 
and a critical, inquiring mind subversive 
to religious authority. So long as the 
church through its real leaders refuses to 
accept within the realm of religious 
phenomena the validity of the scientific 
method, it cannot hope for the intellectual 
approval of educated men and women. 
That there are not many such is perhaps 
reassuring to the majority of church 
leaders. But to a remarkable extent the 
critical attitude is affecting the mass 
mind, though its attributes and implica- 
tions are not at all understood. It should 
be remembered, however, that the phe- 
nomenon of religious “lag’’ is resident in 
the masses themselves and that religious 
unrest is less deeply prevalent than the 
intellectuals imagine it to be. 

Were it not for the growing impossi- 
bility of preventing the dissemination of 
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new facts and theories, the church would 
be less in danger of losing its authority. 
So long as organized religion controls 
the education of the masses, withholding 
from the subject matter of education that 
which contravenes religion, there is little 
for it to fear. The Index Librorum Pro- 
hibitorum of the Catholic Church is a 
classic example of this type of control. 
To what extent it is now effectual is a 
matter of grave doubt. It is also interest- 
ing to note that in the past year anti- 
evolution legislation has everywhere fail- 
ed of passage, except in one state, where 
it was enacted by referendum. 

It is likewise true that the church has, 
as a whole, pathetically failed to address 
itself to the task of applying its ultimates 
to immediate and pressing maladjust- 
ments within organized society. It is 
confronted by the necessity of using the 
scientific method as contrasted with that 
of ex cathedra utterance in instituting 
social reform. It must be willing objec- 
tively and critically to study a social 
situation before attempting to recom- 
mend a remedy. The action of the De- 
partment of Research and Education of 
the Federal Council of Churches in pre- 
senting an analysis of “prohibition,” and 
the storm of churchly protest that action 
aroused, are illustrative of the method 
and of the general attitude of the church 
toward its use. 

Confronting the great trend toward 
the utilization of the scientific method the 
church, with minor but significant excep- 
tions, has failed to attempt to derive its 
standards scientifically and to apply them 
to concrete and specific situations in 
practicable and effective ways. Con- 
fronting the scientific data which place 
certain of its major tenets in doubt, it 
has failed to prevent their dissemination 
or to reconcile its tenets to them and is 
thereby losing its intellectual leadership. 

To other contributors to this issue of 
Reticious Epucation has been assigned 
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the task of discussing the success or 
failure of the church in the various fields 
of their special interest. It will be the 
concern of this article, by way of illus- 
trating the statements made above, to 
deal briefly with the failure of the 
church effectively to utilize certain de- 
velopments within the related fields of 
sociology and psychology. 

Sociological investigation has resulted 
in a reemphasis upon the interrelatedness 
of social institutions, the unity of society 
as a living whole. The institution of re- 
ligion, among primitive peoples permeat- 
ing all of life, influencing and control- 
ling its every aspect, has in our civiliza- 
tion tended to withdraw itself from the 
market place and the forum, and to hold 
itself aloof from social agencies inter- 
ested in the amelioration of human life 
but not in the propagation of a religion. 
This has resulted in the partial isolation 
of the church from significant move- 
ments for social betterment, and the re- 
peated refusal of the church to utilize 
in its own activities existing social agen- 
ies or their methods and findings. 

In the field of social work the church is 
notoriously ignorant and non-cooperative. 
In its attempts to compete with these 
agencies, for example, through the insti- 
tutional church in competition (at least 
at the inception of that movement) with 
the settlement, it has done some excellent 
work. On the whole, however, it is not 
representative of the most enlightened 
and effectual activity in this field. The 
church has failed in humility. It has 
been unable and unwilling to see itself as 
but one of many cooperating organiza- 
tions, unable and unwilling to acquaint 
itself with the accomplishments of these 
other organizations, or intelligently to 
utilize them. Social case work in fam- 
ily rehabilitation has become an exacting 
science of which the church is hardly 
aware. The enlightened social legislation 
of the last thirty-five years owes much 
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to the settlements, but very little to the 
churches. Examples might be multiplied, 
but there is little need of laboring the 
point. Unless it will humble itself in be- 
coming the servant of all, the church 
will not be exalted. 

Within the field of psychology, just 
now a battlefield of hotly contending 
theories, certain significant victories have 
been won. In spite of vast uncertain- 
ties, more is known and known defi- 
nitely, than ever has been known before 
about human personality and the mech- 
anisms of human behavior. The mal- 
adjustments of individuals to society are 
being classified and in increasing measure 
corrected by specialists. A commonplace 
to readers of this magazine, this fact re- 
mains outside the consciousness of the 
church at large. Historically and tradi- 
tionally a reconciler of man to man and 
of man to God, the church has failed to 
understand or to use the methods or the 
findings of the psychological clinician. 
Earnest ministers still seek to cure 
chronic melancholia by intensifying the 
individual’s consciousness of sin. Mal- 
adjustments resulting in anti-social acts 
find shocked and righteous condemnation 
rather than understanding sympathy and 
constructive help. 

The Religious Education Association 
and groups within the organized church 
are functioning significantly in interpret- 
ing and utilizing the findings of social 
scientists in the field of educational psy- 
chology. But it is easy to overestimate 
the extent to which these movements 
have fundamentally altered church prac- 
tice. With all its influence, the American 
pulpit has failed to reinterpret its task 
and function in religious education. 

The church as a social organization 
remains autocratic, responsibilities and 
decisions resting with the few, while the 
many give but passive participation. And 
these few are “elder statesmen.” Youth, 
whose disloyalty and apostasy are so bit- 
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terly condemned, are given no adequate 
opportunity for self identification with 
the church through a vital sharing in its 
problems and decisions. Much is done 
for youth, since youth constitute the 
adult members of tomorrow. But youth 
have no significant share, no real place, 
in the guidance of the church. At the 
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periphery, they are tolerated by their 
elders at the center. The church has 
failed to recognize the essential signifi- 
cance of participation in activity to 
growth in individual character, and to 
organizational loyalty through the identi- 
fication of self interest with the welfare 
of the group. 


F. ERNEST JOHNSON 


NE MIGHT EASILY list at consid- 

erable length situations that are 
demanding of the church a rethinking of 
its tasks. In what follows I confine my- 
self to those which seem to me to have 
major significance. 

Underlying all other considerations is 
the victorious march of science. Not- 
withstanding popular outbreaks here and 
there of obscurantists, there can scarcely 
be any disputing the assertion that the 
dominant characteristic of our age is the 
increasing acceptance of a scientific view 
of life. It follows that we must have a 
religion that is self authenticating—a set 
of ideals and principles that can be vali- 
dated in our common experience. 

Thus far the adjustment of the church 
to science has been slow and timorous. 
The more potent facts of organic evolu- 
tion the church has somewhat grudgingly 
faced, but the battle has by no means 
been fought. We shall remain in confu- 
sion until organized religion is ready to 
accept a scientific psychology. 

The history of the conflict between 
religion and science is a dismal record 
of retreat and compromise on the part 
of the church—of a continual “digging 
in” behind barricades composed of 
“things that science cannot explain.” This 
process is wholly out of harmony with 
the mood of a scientific age, and such a 
defensive policy yields a wholly spurious 


security. In the meantime science itself, 
in its inspiring quest of truth, seems to 
be taking on the prophetic function which 
belongs to religion and is challenging the 
church in her own field. 

More specifically, the church must un- 
dertake the following tasks of recon- 
struction : 

1. A new definition of religious and 
ethical authority. Up to the present time 
the church has relied principally upon 
the allegiance of those who have the 
authoritarian temperament. The church 
has developed no acceptable doctrine of 
authority. The concept is in need of re- 
construction in social terms, for its aban- 
donment means moral anarchy. 

2. A new formulation of the relation- 
ship between the church and the state. 
This is a peculiarly emergent issue in 
America today. Broadly speaking, it in- 
volves two complementary questions. 
First, how far may the church legiti- 
mately and with salutary effect partici- 
pate with other social groups in putting 
pressure upon government? Second, how 
far should the church accept dictation 
from the state? The latter question be- 
comes most crucial in respect to war. 
Has the time come for a declaration of 
moral independence on the part of the 
church in the name of the Christian 
conscience ? 

3. A frontal attack upon the problem 
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of the relation of the individual to the 
social group. This will involve an appre- 
hension of the social content of all 
religious and ethical experience, and an 
appreciation of the dignity of the indi- 
vidual, especially as expressed in eco- 
nomic and civil liberty. 

4. An interpretation of the Christian 
ideal to the acquisition and use of prop- 
erty. This matter has long been in the 
forefront of our Christian teaching as an 
article in the “social creed of the 
churches,” but the content of the words 
remains nebulous. Has the church any 
clear, emphatic word with reference to 
property rights, interest, profit, and per- 
sonal expenditure? It is hard to escape 
the impression that the mind of the 
church has grown more and more vague 
on these questions, while at the same 
time they have been becoming more acute 
in current ethical thinking outside the 
church. The difficulty is not that the 
church has not accepted this or that view 
of these emerging issues, but that it has 
so little constructive teaching of any kind 
with reference to them. 

5. A courageous and intelligent grap- 
pling with the problem of sex and family 
life. In this realm, if anywhere, dogma- 
tism has collapsed, and we are groping 
for a guiding principle. What is it? The 
sex question is, after all, the most baf- 
fling of all social issues today. And when 
one considers the chaos that characterizes 
our theory and practice with reference to 
sex relations, to marriage and divorce 
and to birth control, one can hardly avoid 
the conclusion that in this all important 


realm of social experience the teaching 
of the church has been utterly inadequate 
and its policy quite ineffectual. Generally 
speaking, in teaching and administration 
the church has trailed the social conven- 
tions ; it has not led in formulating them. 

6. Reorganization of the church’s own 
ministry. This is related to all that has 
been said above. The distinctive thing in 
the ministry of the church is worship, 
and the worship technique of Protestant 
churches is, generally speaking, crude and 
haphazard. Furthermore, with the growth 
of culture and scientific knowledge, the 
function of the pulpit inevitably under- 
goes a transformation. Yet our pulpit 
performances are commonly regarded as 
anachronistic. Likewise in pastoral work, 
the things that matter most in ethical 
thinking and practice too comrnonly slip 
through the crevices of an outworn pas- 
toral technique. We have witnessed the 
development of efficient social case work ; 
can the church develop an efficient spir- 
itual case work? In the multiplication of 
social activities and “community service” 
—some of it a duplication or poor imita- 
tion of what bona fide community 
agencies are equipped and commissioned 
to do—it is to be feared that the church 
often loses sight of its spiritual function 
in social building and individual guidance. 

These comments are not offered for the 
delectation of stone throwers. The writer 
has a profound conviction of the perma- 
nent significance and importance of the 
church, but that conviction only accen- 
tuates the seriousness of its present 
defects. 
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ALEXANDER M, DusHKIN 


HE PROBLEMS and the tasks 

with which modern Jewry is con- 
fronted spring from two separate, though 
complementary, sources, namely, the far- 
reaching changes in human affairs 
brought about by the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, and the equally revolutionary 
changes in Jewish affairs brought about 
by the political emancipation of the Jews. 
Those problems which arise from the 
first of these sources the Jews share in 
common with all of modern humanity ; 
those which arise from the second source 
are special problems peculiar to them- 
selves. 

Like all other groups, the Jews must 
face the changed conditions of life, the 
new habits and new ethics which came 
in the wake of scientific discovery, the 
development of machinery and the spread 
of political democracy. Together with 
all other men and women, they must seek 
to reinterpret the meaning of these 
changes by the basic tests of those prin- 
ciples of conduct which have been their 
criteria through the ages, namely, right- 
eousness, loving kindness, social justice 
and reverence. 

In the past the Jews have insisted upon 
translating Agadah—principles, ideals, 
fancies, dreams—into Halacha—the de- 
tails of daily conduct. Despite the enor- 
mity of the task, they must continue in 
this undertaking in the midst of a civil- 
ization which is far more complex ‘and 
far richer than any in which they lived 
hitherto. The age long spiritual battle 
between the simple family morality of 
Jehovah, on the one hand, and the com- 
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plications and crudities of civilization, the 
Baalim, on the other, must be waged now, 
as always, to the end that the justice, 
brotherliness, and love which is the law 
of simple family life may be extended to 
the whole complex human family. 

Whatever their special problems may 
be, the Jews must recognize that this 
is their basic problem, and that they share 
in it with all other groups that are in- 
terested in making life significant and 
worth while. They must reinterpret 
their Judaism, enlarge it and apply it, 
so that it may function as a guide in the 
many vexing new situations of the mod- 
ern industrial, scientific, and democratic 
age. Unless the religious and lay leaders 
of modern Jewry possess sufficient mind 
power and sufficient moral courage to 
continue the huge task undertaken by the 
great rabbis in former days, namely, that 
of translating ideals and ideas into the 
details of daily conduct, all of the fine 
institutions ard organizations, all the 
manifold activities of the Jewish com- 
munities, will be of no avail in making 
Judaism worth while for the modern 
Jew. Others in this symposium have 
expressed this thought with clearness and 
force for their own groups; what they 
have said applies equally, in broad out- 
line, to the Jewish group. 

But, beyond this generally human and 
constantly present problem of religion 
and ethics, arising from modern changes 
in human affairs, the Jews are also con- 
fronted with a series of special tasks and 
problems following upon the deep psy- 
chic, social, and economic changes ush- 
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ered in by the political emancipation of 
the Jews, beginning with the democratic 
revolutions in America and in France. 

After centuries of treatment as a right- 
less pariah, a branded vagabond, the 
Wandering Jew, whose sole justification 
for existence was that he served as an 
ever present reminder to the faithful of 
the wrath of an angry God, the Jew 
was thrust with almost startling sudden- 
ness into the position of a citizen, with 
equal civic and political rights, at liberty 
to move about as he pleased, to engage 
in whatever occupations he chose, and to 
share with his non-Jewish neighbors in 
common tasks. and aspirations. The 
Jews left the ghettos and became a free 
international people, entrusted with the 
guidance of its own destinies. 

This change ushered in a new era in 
Jewish history, and its magnitude can 
be understood only when compared with 
similar revolutionary changes in the past: 
first, when the Jews left the nomadic life 
of the desert for the settlement of the 
kingdom in Canaan; second, when, after 
the destruction of the first Temple, their 
ideals and ways of life were tested in 
the Babylonian exile, and upon their re- 
turn established a democratic spiritual 
commonwealth, which produced the 
Bible, the Mishnah, and Christianity ; 
third, when, after the Roman expulsion, 
the Jews scattered to live in the ghettos 
of the Diaspora, and there created rab- 
binic literature and ways of living. Now 
we are at the beginning of a fourth era 
in Jewish history, and no wonder that, 
as a people, we are at times dazed by the 
complicated changes in our life. 

Another way of putting this funda- 
mental change in our destinies is by say- 
ing that prior to the democratic revolu- 
tion we were a problem to others—to the 
church, to the burghers, to the guilds, to 
the nobility. To ourselves we were no 
problem, for we knew clearly what our 
aims were and how we were to conduct 
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our daily life. However hostile the out- 
side environment may have been at times, 
we found inner peace and spiritual riches 
in the well defined life in our ghettos. 
Since that great change in our affairs we 
have also become a problem to ourselves. 

What are we now, and how shall our 
life be conducted and organized? Are 
we a “religious persuasion ;” a church? 
Are we a nation? Are wearace? Are 
we a culture, a civilization, a cultural na- 
tionality, an international community? Is 
there to be one type of Jewry in the 
world, as in the past, or must there be 
from now on several types of Jewry, 
distinguishing between the Jewish com- 
munity in the West, the minor Yiddish 
nationality in the East, and the Hebraic 
national life in Palestine? To analyze 
and to define the new character of our 
life, is, therefore, the first special task 
confronting modern Jewry. Our leaders 
must formulate the bases upon which our 
new life is to be established, and indi- 
cate the direction in which it is to be de- 
veloped. 

What shall be the place of the syna- 
gogue in this new life of ours? In the 
past the synagogue was the center of 
community activity. The community 
(the Kahal) was the living corporate 
unit; the synagogue was its meeting 
place, its house of assembly, its house of 
study, its house of prayer. Because of 
the complex conditions of our new life, 
and in imitation of our non-Jewish neigh- 
bors, there is the tendency to make the 
individual congregation the unit of Jew- 
ish life. 

Shall the congregation be autonomous, 
or must it continue to be part of a larger, 
organized community? And what of the 
unreligious, that is, the non-worshipping 
Jews, who prefer to express their spirit- 
ual life in literature, in art, in social 
service, in labor organization, rather than 
in prayer? Shall the community make 
definite place for them, and how? What 
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shall the division of function and author- 
ity be as between the individual congre- 
gation and the general Jewish commun- 
ity? How can such community authority 
be constituted, and what shall be its 
powers? 

Within the synagogue itself the ten- 
dency has been toward changing the tra- 
ditional function of the rabbi as the 
teacher and interpreter into that of the 
minister-priest who, once a week, imparts 
certain esoteric knowledge to a Jewishly 
passive congregation. Can we overcome 
this tendency through education, and can 
we recapture our former zeal for learn- 
ing which made the synagogue an in- 
tellectual democracy, with the rabbi as 
the teacher of a community that was con- 
stantly studying, every day, every year, 
throughout life? 

Jewish interests must compete for the 
energy and time of the individual with 
other non-Jewish interests which are ab- 
sorbing and worth while. As a result, 
we have been heading straight for a min- 
imum Judaism and a minimum Jewish 
education, led on by the easy but not al- 
together adequate example of some of 
our neighbors in their Sunday schools 
and Sunday worship. Can we counter- 
act this tendency toward a minimum of 
Jewish life? Can we somehow reintro- 
duce pleasurable weekday study for both 
young and adults? Can we hold on to 
such weekday study among those sec- 
tions of our people where it does exist? 
Can we develop an adequate system of 
Jewish schooling for the masses of our 
people and for their leaders? 

The very content of our Judaism is 
being questioned, not only in its forms, 
but also in its ideology. For most mod- 
ern Jews, Orthodoxy, undiluted, is un- 


tenable; because of its insistence upon 


specific divine revelation and its belief in 
miraculous, divine intervention in human 
affairs, and also because of its fear of any 
change whatsoever, either in form or in 
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idea. Every great era in Jewish history 
produced deep changes and new devel- 
opments, both in the philosophy of Juda- 
ism and in the organization of Jewish 
life—Prophetic Judaism in the Bible era, 
Pharisaism in the Second Common- 
wealth, Talmudic Judaism in the Dias- 
pora. 

We are now at the beginning of a new 
era in our history, and the deep, far- 
reaching changes in our general life and 
thought must find adequate expression in 
a corresponding development in our Jew- 
ish living and thinking, so that our lives 
may be integrated wholly and honestly. 
What Reform Judaism has hitherto 
taught is also unsatisfying, because of its 
failure to recognize the corporate, living 
character of the Jewish group, and its 
assumption that the abstract principles of 
Judaism could suffice for everyday Jew- 
ish living. A religious life is impossible 
unless the group living that life has other 
interests in common beyond that of re- 
ligious ideology and practice. Moreover, 
the modern individual Jew insists upon 
his duty and his privilege to integrate 
his religious philosophy into the rest of 
his own experience and thought, so that 
no one philosophical or ethical system can 
be wholly binding on all Jews. 

Along what lines, therefore, shall the 
American Judaism of the future develop? 
Shall the customs and laws which have 
been developed by the rabbis ‘be continued 
by us, reinterpreting them merely so as 
to make them palatable, or shall they be 
modified and changed? Can such change 
be brought about without destroying the 
continuity of Jewish tradition? Can we 
combine the Halachic detailed guid- 
ance, characteristic of Orthodox Judaism, 
with the adaptability and progressive 
character of Reform Jewish teachings? 

In the past the attitude of the Jew to 
the historic homeland of the Jew, Pales- 
tine, was simple and clear. The Jew was 
in exile (galuth) ; he was a stranger in 
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a strange land, and everyone, including 
himself, considered him such. The Holy 
Land was far away and in the hands 
of hostile Gentiles. To do anything of 
a practical nature toward regaining his 
homeland was impossible; even a pil- 
grimage to it was fraught with many 
dangers and difficulties. The only possi- 
bility open to him was to pray fervently 
that God in his own good time should re- 
turn him to Zion with the coming of 
the Messiah. And pray he did, thrice 
daily and on many occasions beside. 

Now the Jew is no longer in exile, 
because the return of individual Jews to 
Palestine is comparatively easy and can 
be accomplished with moderate sacrifice. 
With a few exceptions in Eastern Eu- 
rope, the Jew lives in his particular land 
by choice and not by compulsion; he is 
a citizen and not a stranger. What, then, 
shall be his attitude toward Palestine? 
Shall he relinquish the ancient ideal, or 
shall he participate in the fulfillment of 
prophecy by helping to rebuild the Jew- 
ish homeland? If he does participate, 
how shall he consider Palestine?—as a 
future homeland, as a haven of refuge 
for oppressed fellow Jews, as a Hebraic 
cultural center for all Israel, as a ro- 
mantic experiment in reconstructing an 
ancient community on a modern level of 
life? 

Likewise, in the past, Jewish suffering 
and persecution was met by passive re- 
sistance, by lamentation, fast days, and 
prayer. God was testing the Jew in the 
furnace of pain, testing his loyalty to 
his Torah, even as he did Abraham of 
old. This painful test was, therefore, 
accepted “with love.” Occasionally some 
Jewish captives would be ransomed, some 
political prisoners would be set free, 
through the bribery of greedy masters 
or through the personal intercession of 
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some favored court Jew. But in the 
main the Jew was powerless against his 
oppressors, if they chose to oppress. 

Now he is no longer powerless. He 
can call upon his own government not 
only to right wrongs done to himself, but 
even to urge justice to Jews in other 
lands. He can make use of the powerful 
force of world public opinion, and shame 
evil doers. Within recent years Amer- 
ican Jewry has had occasion to do this 
again and again. Shall the Jews attempt 
to organize an international representa- 
tive body, a world Jewish congress or a 
world committee, that will act with the 
League of Nations to defend the liberties 
and rights of Jews everywhere? Or is 
it better that it continue to act as most 
often hitherto, each Jewry speaking and 
acting for itself when calamity befell? 

This is a mere enumeration of the 
main tasks confronting modern Jewry. 
Solutions to most of the problems are 
being attempted in a more or less blun- 
dering fashion. American Jewry, be- 
cause of its numbers, wealth, and power, 
is called upon to play a leading role in 
their solution. Much of what we do is 
inconsistent and inadequate. Possibly 
our experiences in this new era are too 
recent, too immature, not yet ready for 
the great Interpreters, who will do for 
us what the Prophets and the Pharisaic 
scribes and rabbis did for their genera- 
tions, namely, express our best impulses 
and wishes and organize our thought into 
unity. One thing seems certain: that 
modern Jewry can no longer rest upon 
the glory of the past, upon its history, 
nor even upon its Bible. Jews must again 
become creative, for they are called upon 
to create new forms of thought and new 
forms of living in harmony with our 
spiritual tradition and satisfying to us 
as modern human beings. 








A WORKABLE IDEA OF GOD 


HENRY 


WORKABLE IDEA of God is one 
which will guide us in making 
those connections between men and be- 
tween man and other objects through 
which the beneficent working of God can 
fulfill itself in the world. Many ideas 
of God which are fondly cherished do 
not do this. Many ideas which may be 
true are not workable in this sense. They 
are not applicable to the urgent practical 
problems of human living. They do not 
help us in our endeavor to make those 
connections which release into human life 
the cosmically mighty working which 
magnifies the values of existence. 

One may have ideas about the sunshine 
which may be true enough but which 
have no practical value in that they do 
not help at all in so connecting with sun- 
shine as to release its beneficent working 
in human life. One may have very true 
ideas about his neighbor or the other 
nation or the waterfall, which, however, 
do not serve to guide in making con- 
nections which will render actual the 
goods which inhere as_ possibilities in 
these objects. So also there are many 
ideas of God which do not direct our 
observations and experiments in such a 
way as to bring the goodness of God into 
the actualities of human existence. 

The first prerequisite of a workable 
idea of God is that it be an idea which 
can be used* to guide us into connections 
with the value making process of the uni- 
verse so that the working of this process 

“It should be noted, in light of our further dis- 


cussion, that using an idea of God is not the same 
thing as using God. 
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can magnify the goods of human ex- 
istence. 
Gop AND VALUE 


In the very statement of the problem 
just made we have indicated the first 
point in such an idea of God. God must 
be conceived as the value making process 
of the universe. Is there a value making 
process in the universe? We do not see 
how anyone can doubt it since men actu- 
ally do experience values. Human hun- 
ger actually is sometimes satisfied, no 
matter how often persons starve to death. 
Human friendships actually are occa- 
sionally consummated, no matter how 
frequently hearts are broken. A fair de- 
gree of health does come within the scope 
of human experience, no matter how 
widespread disease may be. Beauty is 
sometimes perceived in the sky and sea, 
woodland and meadow and human form, 
even though wide reaches of space and 
time are dismal and disgusting. Since 
values are experienced in the actual exist- 
ing world, we cannot escape the conclu- 
sion that there is a value making process 
at work in the universe, no matter what 
other contrary processes may also be at 
work. 

But it does not help us to make benef- 


icent connections with that process 
merely to know that there is one. We 
must know how it works, when and 


where and under what conditions. 
Gop AND NATURE 


Where shall we seek for this value 
making process and where does it oper- 
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ate, in nature or beyond nature? Our 
answer is emphatically, in nature. God 
must be a process of nature, not every 
process of nature, but at least some pro- 
cess. The reason for this is plain. It 
is because human personality is a process 
of nature. It is in nature that we sicken 
and die, live and breathe, make friends 
and lose them, sorrow and rejoice, co- 
operate and fight. An idea of God which 
prevents us from seeking and finding God 
in nature is a non-workable idea which 
cannot be used in dealing with the diffi- 
culties of everyday. 

The great source of misunderstanding 
at this point lies in the diverse ideas con- 
cerning what is meant by nature. Some 
may hold that nature does not include the 
thoughts and hopes and emotions of hu- 
man consciousness, or at any rate that 
there is some phase of human conscious- 
ness which lies outside of nature. Such 
a dualism we do not think is tenable, but 
we do not want to enter into such meta- 
physical problems just now. 

Suppose we grant for the sake of 
avoiding argument that man in some 
phase of his being does reach beyond na- 
ture. Then, perhaps, God must be found 
in that supernatural realm; but also he 
must certainly be found in that realm 
where the physical and chemical and bio- 
logical and psychological and sociological 
factors of human life play such an im- 
portant part. An idea of God which ex- 
cludes him from the physical, chemical, 
and biological processes in which we live, 
is an idea which renders religion futile 
in the work of solving the practical prob- 
lems of human life. Such a religion be- 
comes increasingly a mere ornamental 
luxury in the world we live in today. 
God, then, is at least one phase of the 
working of nature, whatever else he 
may also be. 


Gop, VALUE AND HuMAN RELATIONS 


What more specifically is this natural 
process which we identify with God and 
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under what conditions does its beneficent 
working appear? To answer such a 
question we must know first of all what 
constitutes value. 

Value in human experience is always 
some organic whole in which the experi- 
encing individual plays some part. By 
organic whole we mean one in which the 
parts sustain and enhance one another. 
When a human being plays such part in 
some organic whole that he sustains it 
and is sustained by it, he experiences 
value. An apple, for example, is of 
value in human experience when it en- 
ters with a human being into such or- 
ganic relations that the man’s appetite is 
satisfied by the apple and the man seeks, 
preserves, cultivates, or otherwise be- 
haves toward the apple in such a way as 
to sustain it in the body-food relation. 
Of course, the organic whole into which 
man and apple enter, and which consti- 
tutes the value of the apple, may not be 
merely the one organized about bodily 
appetite. It may be an organic whole 
involving an entire economic system, or 
a family, a political organization, a 
friendship, a scientific theory which re- 
quires the apple as material of investiga- 
tion, or the aesthetic unity of a bit of 
still life. 

The value of anything is measured by 
two yardsticks: first, the intimacy of 
the organic whole which constitutes the 
value, meaning by intimacy the degree of 
mutual support and interdependence 
among the parts; second, the richness of 
the organic whole, meaning the number 
of different parts which enter into the 
relation of mutual support and interde- 
pendence. Increase of intimacy or rich- 
ness or both means increase in value. 
Such increase we call progressive inte- 
gration. 

Now we can answer the question: 
What is the value making process of na- 
ture which we identify with God and 
upon which we are dependent for the 
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greatest goods of existence? It is the 
progressive integration which spontane- 
ously springs up in nature whenever the 
right conditions are provided. 

The conditions always involve two or 
more objects brought into creative in- 
teraction with one another. For exam- 
ple, seed, soil, sunshine, moisture, and 
air may interact in such a way as to de- 
velop into a flower or an oak tree or a 
grain crop. The plant that thus devel- 
ops is a more richly integrated whole 
than were the seed, soil, etc., when these 
existed as separate objects. In the flow- 
er they have merged into a new unity. 
They have become more intimately in- 
tegrated. By more intimately integrated 
we mean they constitute a whole in which 
there is more subtle and complex inter- 
dependence and mutual support among 
the multiform activities which make it 
up. 

So likewise two human _ individuals 
may get into such relations with one 
another and interact in such a way that 
there springs up quite spontaneously that 
mutual understanding, sharing of experi- 
ence, cooperation and reciprocal enrich- 
ment which we call friendship. Such a 
friendship is just as truly a work of na- 
ture as the flower or oak tree. It is the 
work of that tendency toward pro- 
gressive integration which reveals itself 
in nature whenever the required relations 
between objects are established. 

No man can make a friendship. All 
that a man can do is to put himself in 
certain relations with other men and 
then the friendship springs into being 
like a flower because of the integrative 
interaction which arises between them 
when in this relationship and under 
these conditions. This integrative inter- 
action which creates the beautiful and 
precious value of friendship is partly 
physical, partly chemical, partly physio- 
logical and biological, partly psychological 
and sociological, but it is only in very 
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small part the work of deliberate, con- 
scious human construction. It is pre- 
eminently the work of the value making, 
integrating process of nature. 

But, one may object, suppose the in- 
teraction between seed, soil, etc., develops 
into a weed. Is that an increase of val- 
ue? Yes. We call any plant a weed not 
because of what it is intrinsically, but 
because of the way it interacts with other 
concrete wholes and because of what de- 
velops out of such interaction. The evil, 
then, lies not in the development of seed 
and soil into a flower or weed, but in the 
further event of interaction between the 
resulting plant and other things. One 
of the chief practical problems of human 
life is to discover what relations to es- 
tablish between plants and other objects 
so that “weeds” can be transformed into 
useful plants. That means we must learn 
to connect “weeds” with other objects, 
human beings, animals, other plants, in 
such a way that the interaction between 
them will generate richer organic unities. 

Suppose the weed we have been con- 
sidering grew to maturity and entered 
into interaction with other plants, insects, 
and animals, together with climatic con- 
ditions, in such a way as to give rise to 
a tropical jungle which choked out the 
life of man or threw him back into sav- 
agery. Would that be the work of the 
value making process? It would be value 
making in so far as richer integrations 
had been achieved, but it would be a 
value making in which man had failed 
to make right connections and missed his 
own opportunity. But that is not all. 
The failure would be much more serious 
than that. So far as our evidence can 
guide us it would be a cosmic failure. 
To understand that is to understand the 
place of human relations in the progress- 
ive integration of the universe. 

No tropical jungle can even begin to 
display the richness of integration which 
is found in human life. It is in the hu- 
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man mind and in that interaction of hu- 
man minds called human culture with 
all the arts and sciences that the most 
intimate and subtle and complicated mu- 
tual support and enhancement of activi- 
ties arises. So far as we have explored 
this universe it nowhere displays such 
great value as is found in human life, 
if we accept our definition of value as 
richness of organic unity or integration. 
To be sure, the greatest evils are also to 
be found in human life because evil is 
the destruction of good and in human 
life we have the greatest goods to be de- 
stroyed. But that is only further support 
to our claim that in human life the great- 
est actual achievement of value is to be 
found. 

What we have said of the organic 
whole called a flower is also true of that 
richer unity called a friendship. A 
friendship is good so far as it goes; but 
how it interacts with other things and 
what arises out of that interaction is an- 
other matter. One of the great practical 
problems of human life is to discover 
how to establish such relations between 
small groups of friends and larger social 
groups so that the interaction between 
them will generate concrete wholes of 
even greater value. In other words, the 
great problem of human life is to provide 
those connections, social, psychological, 
zoological, physical, chemical, through 
which the integrative process of nature 
can fulfill itself most abundantly, for this 
is the value making process called God. 

Certain connections must be made, 
certain circuits closed, before the beauti- 
ful integrative working of God can fulfill 
itself. Seed and soil must be rightly con- 
nected, and plant with plant and animal, 
and all these with men; men must be 
brought into certain relations with one 
another, and groups of men. When 
these connections are made and the cir- 
cuit closed something begins to work 
which is far vaster than humanity but 


which fulfills itself most abundantly in 
human life. It thrills through all the 
universe but comes to fullest flower in 
human friendliness and mutual under- 
standing, in the aesthetic and logical or- 
ganization of shared experience, in all 
the arts and sciences and in a planet 
transfigured with creations of beauty. 

It is conceivable that some other 
richer integration than that of human 
life might develop, but that is merely a 
matter of speculation and we have no 
empirical evidence to support it. There- 
fore, so far as evidence goes, we must 
hold that the way of progressive inte- 
gration lies through the increase of hu- 
man good. The value making process of 
the universe must operate in human re- 
lationships if the greatest values are to 
be achieved. 


Gop AND VALuE ARE More THAN 
HuMAN 


We have tried to guard against the 
error of separating God and value from 
human relationships and the social prob- 
lems of the hour. God is inextricably 
involved in these. But there is an oppo- 
site error equally prevalent and equally 
dangerous. It is the error of making 
God the creature of human life or, if not 
that, a mere instrument for achieving 
human welfare. God is not created and 
sustained by man but rather creates and 
sustains human life as one of the high- 
est expressions of progressive integra- 
tion. God is not a mere human utility 
for promoting human welfare, but rather 
human life is one of the media through 
which operates this constitutional ten- 
dency of the universe toward increasing 
value. If we must degrade either God 
or man to the level of a utility, it is man 
rather than God that comes closer to this 
status. But we need not consider either 
one a utility. Rather man is organically 
involved in the working of God. 

It is often held today that value is cre- 
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ated and sustained by human personality. 
We can see no grounds for this view, al- 
though, of course, we must begin with 
the experience of human satisfaction in 
order to find values because we happen 
to be human beings. The greatest values, 
measured in terms of human satisfaction, 
are the richest integrations; and this is 
true whether one is considering aesthetic, 
moral, social, economic, or biological val- 
ues. But the most important point to 
note is that the organic wholes of great- 
est value are not created by man but seem 
to spring quite spontaneously from the 
depths of nature’s working when certain 
connections are made. 

Let no man think he ever made a flow- 
er or tree to grow. Even those flowers 
which are the result of long centuries of 
artificial cultivation are not the work of 
man save to a very minor degree. They 
are the creations of nature. They show 
how the integrative process of nature 
works when certain conditions are pro- 
vided. All that man does is to stumble 
onto the required conditions or connec- 
tions and lo! the miracle happens. Our 
abject dependence on the method of ex- 
perimentation ought to make it inescap- 
ably plain to us that we can do- nothing 
save make a few connections and then 
wait for the value making process of 
nature to do its work. God is the cre- 
ator and sustainer of value; and God is 
to be sought in nature. God is not na- 
ture in its totality, but he is one of the 
constitutional tendencies of nature. 

Often we read and hear such expres- 
sions as these: “A Tokyo earthquake 
reminds us that Nature is not yet wholly 
subdued.” “Inventions have enabled 
man to wield powers as destructive as 
those formerly wielded by Nature”... 
“mastery over nature” ... “machinery 
makes man collectively more lordly in 
his attitude toward nature.”* But how 





*These quotations are taken from the Chapter on 
“Science” written by Bertrand Russell in the book 
edited by Chas. Beard: Whither Mankind. 
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can man wield power over nature when 
he is himself a part of nature. 

These statements by Bertrand Russell 
show that he has not yet clarified his 
thinking of the relics of an old super- 
naturalism which classified man with the 
supernaturals. Man’s thoughts, schemes, 
inventions, machines are just as much the 
work of nature as any primeval forest 
or glacier or rock. Does not a steam en- 
gine, aeroplane, or automobile reveal the 
working of. nature as truly as a volcano? 
The only difference is that in the former 
certain activities of nature, man himself 
being one of these activities, have entered 
into an unique organic whole in which 
there is more complicated and subtle in- 
terdependence and mutual support. 

Whether the continued use of machin- 
ery will increase the values of existence 
depends on whether they are made to 
function as sustaining factors in organic 
wholes of ever more intimate and far- 
reaching interdependence in which men 
are sustained and play an active part. 
Machines must be made to serve God, the 
progressive integrating tendency of na- 
ture, if values are to be magnified. Eco- 
nomic wealth is one of the indispensable 
goods. But it, like the flower and the 
friendship, must be brought into sustain- 
ing and creative interaction with other 
goods if progressive intergration is to 
proceed by way of human life. 

Some may be able to see that flowers 
and trees and machines and economic 
wealth are the work of nature, man serv- 
ing only to help establish certain con- 
nections which are required to release 
this tendency of the universe. But some 
may not be able to see that such is the 
case also with respect to human works of 
art. It has been said: 

“Poems are made by fools like me, 

But only God can make a tree.” 
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This is a mistake. God also makes the 
poem. How does a poem come into ex- 
istence? Or a musical composition at- 
tributed to Mozart or Beethoven or Men- 
delssohn? Or a work of architecture or 
any other beautiful creation? What does 
the artist do? He simply gets into right 
relations with other works of beauty, 
other artists, with nature and society and 
other conditions. Then, when the circuit 
is closed, the connections made, the work 
of beauty springs into being, it may be 
suddenly, it may be slowly, like a grow- 
ing tree. But however it comes it is due 
in part to organic chemistry, in part to 
physiological and subconscious processes, 
in part to mere physical elements, in part 
to historical and social processes, over 
which the individual has no control. It 
is, we say, the creation of the integrative 
process of nature using the artists as one, 
but only one, of the many factors which 
go into the creation. 

What we have said of artistic creation 
applies also to industry and economic 
wealth, to goodwill and cooperation 
among men, scientific invention and to 
science itself. These and all other cre- 
ations of value arise out of the interac- 
tion of climate and soil, of diverse cul- 
tures and peoples, of individual and 
group, of innumerable factors too numer- 
ous to mention, many of which no doubt 
have never yet come within the bounds 
of human knowledge. 

But God is not relegated to these last 
mentioned unknown factors, supposing 
there be such. God is known. God is 
the integrating process that arises out of 
the interaction of all these factors when 
the right relations are established between 
them. Man plays his puny part in this 
great process by which values in the form 
of concrete wholes are created and mag- 
nified. It is a noble part but it is puny 
compared to that vast working which is 
God. 
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Gop AND THE UNIVERSE 


God is not the All. God is not identical 
with the universe. He is not the indis- 
criminate totality of everything. To re- 
fer to the universe is by no means the 
same as to refer to God. But God is one 
constitutional tendency of the universe. 
To say that God is a constitutional ten- 
dency of the universe is to say that he 
is a part or phase of the nature of things. 
He enters into the constitution of the 
universe, and were it not for this ten- 
dency toward integration there could be 
no universe. In fact, if this were a 
treatise on metaphysics we would say 
that the movement toward integration is 
the ultimate factor in the universe, so 
far as the empirical method reveals an 
ultimate. Therefore the tendency toward 
progressive integration is inescapable and 
indestructible in the universe. 

That does not mean that the universe 
will inevitably develop richer integrations 
and higher values, because there are other 
tendencies which work against it. But it 
does mean that that tendency, however 
obstructed, however its works may be 
destroyed, will always operate. That is 
to say, it must continue to operate if the 
universe is to continue to be a universe. 
3ut this leads us into philosophical ques- 
tions which we cannot here consider. 
Only we must note that man can alienate 
himself from this constitutional tendency 
of the universe toward progressive in- 
tegration. He can work against it. He 
can become a promoter of disintegration. 
When he does this he sins and will surely 
suffer the consequences. 


Gop AND THE EmprricaL METHOD 


Just what relations must be established 
between concrete objects, human and 
sub-human, in order to release this con- 
stitutional tendency of the universe 
towards progressive integration, is a mat- 
ter which in each case must be discovered 
by observation and experimentation. But 
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in order to make such observations and 
experiments we must have certain guid- 
ing ideas. It is these guiding ideas which 
we have been trying to formulate. The 
most important of them, because it is 
the most inclusive and fundamental, is 
the idea of God. We claim that any 
idea of God which is to have practical 
value in guiding human conduct in con- 
structive and masterful enterprise must 
be formulated along some such lines as 
we have tried to indicate. 

Throughout this discussion we have 
not referred to God in personal terms. 
We have no objection to the attribution 
of personality to God providing it is not 
done in such a way as to impair the prac- 
tical workability of the idea of God. Our 
sole concern here has been to outline the 
bare essentials of such a workable idea 
because we believe that is the crying need 
of religion today. What the world de- 
mands and sorely needs of the religious 
man and the religious group today is not 
that they shall find emotional satisfaction 
in a fatherly idea of God nor provide an 
intellectually satisfying concept in the 
light of modern science and philosophy, 
but it is that they shall reach out in the 
might of God to save the world from its 
deadly ills and bring to high fulfillment 
its vast possibilities for good. It is solely 
to this practical end that we have tried 
to formulate the idea of God. 
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UseFuL Books 


The following books are not designed to give 
an idea of God suitable for teaching a child, 
because we do not think that is the primary 
problem in religious education just now. If we 
try to formulate an idea of God and method 
of teaching it suitable for children before we 
have cleared up our own thinking on this mat- 
ter we not only make confusion worse con- 
founded, but incur the deadly malady of insin- 
cerity. 


Smuts, J. C., Holism and Evolution. (Mac- 
millan, 1926, 362 pages, $3.00.) 

This is not professedly religious, but is 
widely recognized by scientific and philosophic 
thinkers and points directly to the idea of God 
sketched above, showing how all modern sci- 
ence supports such a view. 


Hosuouse, L. T., Development and Purpose. 
(Macmillan, revised and rewritten 1927, 494 
pages, $5.00.) 

First written several years ago, but now 
brought up to date, it has never been given the 
recognition among students of religion that it 
deserves. It is the mature work of a great 
man who has given his life to the study of 
psychology and sociology and has acquired an 
unusual mastery of modern scientific views. 


Hocxinc, W. E., The Meaning of God in Hu- 
man Experience. (Yale University Press, 
1912, $4.50.) 

Parts II and III should be skipped by people 
not interested in philosophical technicalities. 
The greatness of this book lies in the profound 
insight into the life and intuitions of religious 
persons. 


Wieman, H. N., Methods of Private Religious 

Living. (Macmillan, 1928, $1.75.) 

A further treatment of the idea of God by 
the writer of the above article, with special 
emphasis upon its practical bearings in the 
conduct of life. 
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RETHINKING THE FUNCTION OF WORSHIP 


Hucu HArTSHORNE 


NE AFTER ANOTHER the his- 

toric interests and activities of the 
church have broken away and become 
independent. Education, music, the 
drama, recreation, the art of healing, law, 
ethics, philosophy, preaching, social serv- 
ice, helping fallen individuals to get on 
their feet again, crusades and mass move- 
ments, uplift of a thousand varieties and 
for a thousand causes—all these were at 
one time or another the work and pre- 
rogative of the church. It no longer 
speaks exclusively or with peculiar au- 
thority. It has done its work so well that 
it seems almost to have begun to make 
itself unnecessary, as is the doom of 
every successful teacher. We can talk 
now about ideas of God without calling 
in the minister. We can be born, get 
married, die, and be buried without the 
formalities of ancient ritual. We do not 
need to go to church to be instructed in 
the conduct of life. Indeed, so wide- 
spread are the sources of entertainment, 
inspiration, information, and healing, so 
numerous are the agencies of promoting 
good works, so protected and satisfying 
is life for most of us, that it is one of the 
great puzzles of the age that the church 
has maintained its vitality and extended 
its membership. 

This is, of course, partly due to its 
momentum and its methods for perpet- 
uating itself as an institution, which in- 
clude not only the training of its own 
children but the use of various effective 
devices of propaganda. But it is due 
more to the fact that the church stands 
for something which, in spite of their 
welfare, culture, and sophistication, folks 


still need. It stands for the divinity of 
man, the triumph of goodness, and the 
conservation, i. 2., the timelessness, of 
personality. Expressing these interests 
in many ways and encouraging men to 
face whatever issues of personal and 
social life may be involved in them, the 
church starts going great remedial forces 
and keeps on doing so, both for individ- 
uals and for generations; for the church 
alone still fosters the central, vital experi- 
ence in which ideals are formed and 
tested, old ways are renounced, and new 
purposes are generated: the church is 
still the one great institution which pro- 
vides for worship. 

So rapid has been the pace of social 
and intellectual change in recent years, 
however, that our forms of worship 
have, in contrast, become jincreasingly 
obsolescent. To persons brought up in 
strict observance of religious customs, 
the anachronistic character of church 
worship is usually not apparent; to many 
it is painful. To those whose contact 
with church life has been casual, it often 
borders on the ludicrous, and serious 
minded scientists, seeing in the cere- 
monies of the church nothing more than 
relics of superstition, set the whole busi- 
ness of religion down as a neurotic farce. 
It must be admitted that the practices of 
the church offer them much food for 
their theories. 

Whether the church can retain its pro- 
prietary right over the function of wor- 
ship depends upon its capacity io change 
its modes of worship. It might not be a 
calamity if worship, like preaching and 
education, should be undertaken also by 
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other community agencies, such as the 
school and the club. Indeed, the frater- 
nal orders sometimes seem to satisfy the 
need for worship better than the 
churches. The very nature of the church, 
as an established institution, encumbers 
the free growth of the worship experi- 
ence. 

It may be that even with all the para- 
phernalia of modern religion we can 
never recover the psychological signifi- 
cance of genuine religious experience. 
l'resh stirrings of religious life have 
come by way of prophetic reaction to 
established institutions and customs. It 
would be difficult to discover in the reli- 
gious practices of Bethel in 765 B. C. 
even the ‘elements of the religion of 
Amos, nor among all the gods which the 
Atheneans received with such open 
minded tolerance was there any God like 
Paul’s. 

Religion is the pursuit of wholeness, 
of complete objectivity. Like the world 
of the mountain climber, the whole which 
it seeks grows bigger with each forward 
step. To clasp to oneself the horizons of 
yesterday may provide one with illusions 
of achievement and peace—and this is 
what so often happens when we build 
our churches by the wayside and stop to 
rest in them. Jesus would have no taber- 
nacles even on the mount of transfigura- 
tion. True religion is the quest of the 
whole. It cannot live in fragments. 

The pursuit of the whole cannot pro- 
ceed without a mind which is open to 
the whole. If by the limitations of our 
teaching we permit ourselves to rest in 
some fragment such as a family or a 


church or a race or a nation, or even an 


earth, perhaps, we thereby terminate our 
religious experiences. We recognize this 
in principle in our use of such phrases as 
the “brotherhood of man,” the “Kingdom 
of God,” but the phrases are so often 
denied in our practice that they soon lose 
their religious significance. It is of the 
genius of prophecy that the prophet be- 
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lieves them. He does not permit his mind 
to be closed by convention, taboo, ritual, 
nationalism or any other provincializing 
influence. He maintains his status as a 
citizen of the universe. He responds to 
the whole. 

The experience of wholeness, appar- 
ently, is not continuously possible, or 
even desirable. It involves a type of 
conscious attention that cannot be sus- 
tained. This is partly due to the nature 
of the act of attention and partly to the 
nature of the object of attention. In 
worship, there is a gathering together of 
fragments into a unified object, much as 
the broken letters of a motion picture 
title are seen to assemble themselves on 
the screen into a complete word. The 
vision of the whole is achieved in a mo- 
ment of attention suspended between the 
period in which the fragments are 
brought together and the period in which 
the sense of the whole once more disin- 
tegrates into the miscellaneous affairs of 
every day. This movement toward unity 
and away from unity is the tidal rhythm 
of the mind. It is constantly putting to- 
gether and tearing apart again only to 
start on another act of unification. This 
is one reason why the experience of 
wholeness cannot be sustained. 

Another reason is found in the nature 
of the whole which is experienced. To a 
philosophy which conceives this whole as 
static, complete, the periods of mystic 
contemplation can, to be sure, be almost 
indefinitely prolonged as in Hindu mysti- 
cism. But if reality is conceived as in 
process, and if it is recognized that one’s 
grasp of it is constantly enlarging, then 
the very act of the vivid experience of 
its nature in worship itself invites to fur- 
ther exploration or active participation. 
This is true whether the whole be con- 
ceived primarily in terms of the physical 
universe as in science, or primarily in 
terms of social values. 

We have recently been tending to nar- 
row the concept of religion to purely 
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social interests, but this probably ex- 
cludes quite unwarrantably large areas 
of thought and experience which are psy- 
chologically of the same general nature. 
But whether one is concerned with physi- 
cal facts or social facts, it can readily 
be seen that the vitality of both the more 
active, participant phases of experience 
and the more reflective and contemplative 
phases depends upon there being raised 
around one’s world of thought and life 
no barriers of prejudice or complacency. 
One may unconsciously live in a world 
much smaller than that of his neighbors 
and still be religious, but if he does so 
on principle, because he prefers the frag- 
ment to the whole, and refuses to face 
reality, he is the very opposite of reli- 
gious. Any fresh religious insight may 
thus in the end defeat itself and prevent 
rather than promote religious experience 
by becoming orthodox. 

The outstanding need of our genera- 
tion is thus at the same time the chief 
peril of the church. Our great need is 
for a fresh valuation of life, but this the 
church cannot provide without under- 
going profound change in its mode of 
worship. The term has become stereo- 
typed, but the experience, if genuine, can 
never be. Whenever it occurs, it is orig- 
inal and definitive. 

In its original and novel character, 
worship resembles art. But it is not art 
nor an art, and when it degenerates into 
one of the arts, it fails to make its dis- 
tinctive contribution to life—to raise it to 
moments of clearest consciousness of 
itself and its meaning. 

In both worship and esthetic experi- 
ence there are elements of passive appre- 
ciation, and whether there is more de- 
pends on the object that is being appre- 
ciated. This may, as in most esthetic 
experiences, lead nowhere save perhaps 
to a continuation of the satisfying con- 
templation of the object, or at best to 
search for similar objects or the con- 
struction of similar objects. In worship, 
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however, the object of appreciation is 
such as to lead out of a passive into an 
active relation of participation. Instead 
of increasing the isolation of the individ- 
ual from the total stream of experience 
of which appreciation is normally only a 
phase, a true act of worship tends to lead 
back directly into the stream of experi- 
ence. The reason for this is that the ob- 
jects of worship are bound up with the 
other phases of the experience process, 
whereas the objects of art are not. The 
re-creation afforded by the esthetic ex- 
perience, therefore, while real and valu- 
able, is not identical with the experience 
of worship. The values we contemplate 
in an esthetic experience are sufficient 
unto themselves. The values we contem- 
plate in an experience of worship are 
either ends of action or challenges to 
action. 

It will doubtless be claimed that art 
appreciation leads to action also, to the 
struggle for artistic expression, the mak- 
ing of objects of art. True, but this is a 
highly specialized activity lifted bodily 
out of the processes of life adjustment 
and having no necessary relation to them. 
The activities to which worship leads, 
however, are inherent in the life adjust- 
ment processes and it is these processes 
that must be improved if the values 
appreciated in worship are to be achieved. 
Whenever religion sets up values which 
can be reached only by highly special- 
ized activities lifted from the general 
stream of life, religion ceases to be such 
and becomes an art, with worship re- 
duced to a dramatic presentation and 
contemplation of objects of art. 

In the experience of worship, when 
decisions are being made that really mat- 
ter, where acts are to be performed or 
omitted which are highly significant in 
the whole of the life adjustment, what 
is of final value to us is, of course, a 
large factor in determining what we do. 
But what is of final value to us must 
have a chance to get heard, to be felt. 
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Time is necessary, and the adoption of 
a technique quite as definite as any tech- 
nique we have elaborated for the im- 
provement of the problem solving aspects 
of our experience. These techniques have 
historically taken on traditional forms of 
communion with God. These, it will be 
recognized, are only its forms. Its func- 
tion is as has already been described, and 
is performed whether the idea of God be 
distinctly present or not. 

Granted persons, with powers of imag- 
ination, criticism, evaluation, and some 
kind of worship experience is inevitable. 

What are its normal stages or steps? 

Let us recall what is taking place. For 
one reason or another, the ends of action 
are being re-valuated. This means that 
ideals are being brought into relation 
with the end set up. The end is being 
reconsidered in the light of these ideals. 
But the ideals are not cold abstractions. 
They are what the self regards as of 
worth, what other selves regard as of 
worth, what the individual thinks that 
God regards as of worth. If the end set 
up will stand the fire of criticism cen- 
tered upon it from all these sources it 
has as strong a position in the reaction 
system of the individual as any end will 
ever have. There are no stronger motives 
available than these accumulated ideal- 
ized wishes of one’s entire society of 
selves. They are the social will. They 
are final. 

The order in which the details of the 
worship experience follow one another is 
partly a function of the place worship 
occupies in the total behavior cycle, which 
cannot be discussed here. Worship may 
be retrospective, prospective, or both, 
according to its position with reference 
to the activity to which it refers. The 
retrospective type of worship is the most 
familiar one. The following steps are in- 
volved : 

1. Review of what has taken place 
in recent experience. 

2. Building up, or reference to, no- 
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tions of what might have taken place. 
There will be involved here the entire 
act of appreciation of God or of the ideal. 

3. Sense of contrast and strain and 
consequent regret that what might have 
been was not, or of incompleteness. 

4. Identification with the ideal with 
consequent sense of forgiveness or feel- 
ing of worth through this identification, 
which proceeds independently of the ex- 
tent of failure, in proportion as identity 
with the ideal is achieved. The greater 
the regret, the greater the forgiveness, 
the forgiveness being, psychologically, 
self forgiveness. 

5. Building up of peace, etc., with 
sense of fellowship with God, unity with 
mankind, at-one-ness with the universe, 
etc. 

When the experience comes in between 
moments of thinking and acting, the 
events of worship are somewhat altered. 
The worship begins in a sense of frus- 
tration. There is a throwing back on one- 
self, which may involve regret, or merely 
impatience, or sense of weakness, or in- 
completeness. The second step is the 
effort to recover the end in view and the 
deliberate reference to values and desires 
previously associated with the end. This 
results, in the third place, in a fresh valu- 
ation of the end, with its rejection or 
readoption. If the latter, the fourth step 
lies in a fresh commitment of the self to 
the end, and the immediate renewal of 
activity. If the former, there follows 
relief in the rejection of the end found 
undesirable together with either the set- 
ting up of some new end, or simply the 
temporary abandonment of activity. 

The first type of worship has become 
formalized. The second is more ad hoc, 
appropriate to emergencies as they arise. 
The net result in either case is the estab- 
lishment or re-establishment of an atti- 
tude or set. The psychology of “set” is 
so well understood today that it needs no 
elaboration here. When an individual is 
set, previous experiences bearing upon 
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the case are brought to light which other- 
wise would have lain dormant. Appro- 
priate suggestions are selected by the set 
as leading to, not away from, the object 
to be accomplished. The relevant desires 
and purposes already possessed by the 
individual are mobilized upon the fron- 
tier of the contemplated act. The estab- 
lishment of an appropriate set, therefore, 
is an enormous saving of energy and time 
for the total process of life adjustment. 

If space had permitted, an example of 
a service planned and conducted to aid 
the congregation to pass through the 
steps of an experience of worship would 
have been suggested. Back of the adop- 
tion of any form or of any specific objec- 
tive, however, would be the corporate 
discussion and decision of the people. 
The business of the leader is to help men 
find what they really want and to achieve 
in the very process of joint discovery 
and in the joy of an emerging common 
purpose the sense of unity and power 
which worship merely focalizes. Wor- 
ship, no matter how skilfully planned, 
which does not rest back on shared effort 
or shared emotion may be a useful politi- 
cal weapon, but it is not a highway to 
God. The leader’s duty is one of stimu- 
lation and guidance, not dictation, or 
domination, whether by official prestige 
or personal force or adroitness. Hence 
the only genuine illustration of a service 
of worship must be found in the actual 
life of some particular church. 

It may be assumed that the purpose of 
at least one regular act of common wor- 
ship will be the reinstatement of the atti- 
tudes which make for the idealization of 
fundamental human relations in home, 
business, school, and recreation. There 
will be involved the presentation of cer- 
tain specific issues or difficulties in ad- 
justment that are common to old and 
young, educated and ignorant, rich and 
poor, employer and employee. Effort 
will be made to re-evaluate these situa- 
tions and to associate with them the atti- 
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tude or attitudes that make for humane 
and generous behavior. Religion will be 
made a group adventure, a deliberate 
experiment in the application of a social 
principle to the vocation of living to- 
gether. Opportunities will be offered at 
other times for the discussion of the 
working out of the principle, indeed for 
the choice of the principle itself, through 
discussion and research. But the wor- 
ship will be devoted to motivation and 
interpretation of both the thinking and 
the action involved in making satisfac- 
tory social adjustments. 

The administration of such a service, 
within which are to be incorporated the 
stages in the experience of worship 
already outlined, would involve the fol- 
lowing steps: 

1. The unification of the congrega- 
tion through the establishment of a com- 
mon “set” appropriate to worship. 

2. The imaginative presentation of 
the life situation which is to be revalued, 
usually in the form of a story, to which 
the congregation will, presumably, re- 
spond by actually doing the revaluing, by 
achieving or reinstating the attitudes by 
which similar situations will be more 
suitably handled when they recur in the 
subsequent experience of the individuals 
present. 

3. The crystallization of the attitude 
into a conviction on definite social pur- 
pose which looks forward to the recur- 
rence of similar situations and to the use 
of social ideals in meeting them. 

Each step may require several stimuli 
for its accomplishment, and these may be 
varied ad infinitum, provided that their 
psychological significance is appropriate. 

I can only present one of many pos- 
sible orders and only in schematic form. 
In it are embodied the two sequences 
already outlined, the first, as shown at 
the left of the order, representing the 
administrative arrangement, and the sec- 
ond, as shown at the right, representing 
the steps in the worship experience. 
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( 1. Prelude. 
1. Unification and es-; 2. Call to worship. 
tablishment of ap-J 3. Prayer of recognition. « Connection with prev- 
propriate ‘‘set” for} 4. The Lord’s Prayer or a Doxology. r ious activity. 
worshipping together.; 5. Hymn or Psalm or other Scripture { 
v selection. J 
1, 2, and 3. Review 
; and sense of contrast 
6. Imaginative presentation of the situ- (between practice and 
ation to be revalued. ideal, repentance, sense 
of failure, weakness, 
2. Presentation of etc. 
situation and its re-< 
valuation. ) 7. Silent prayer, possibly directed. } 
Log Brief pastoral prayer. 3, 4, and 5. Contrast 
| 9. Choir response. | merging into release and 
Lio. Hymn. Usense of forgiveness and 
V7. { fellowship with God and 
il. Unison prayer—embodying the attitude | one’s fellows, present 
aie er of the service. ; and absent. 
3. Crystallization of 12. Anthem. J 


attitude in some ap- 
propriate expression 
and in forward look. | 
ing social purpose.| 14. Renediction. 

15. Organ Interlude. 


13. Unison statement of purpose relative to 
the situation or to events to come. 


1 Connection with subse- 
jo activity. 


After services, adults and children separated. 


l‘irst, then, the prelude and call to 
worship. These are preliminary, and 
constitute a dignified and appropriate be- 
ginning to the corporate act of worship. 

Then the invocation or prayer of 
recognition. This contains always fresh 
material, and is so worded as to make 
connection with the immediately preced- 
ing activity, and to create the desire to 
worship, whether by referring to specific 
needs or by trying to make God’s pres- 
ence felt. It should be adapted to the 
occasion, and is perhaps the most impor- 
tant part of the service. 

To which, next, the congregation re- 
sponds by singing a doxology, or by 
praying in the form long associated with 
public worship, which, by association, 
tends to establish the mood of approach 
to God. 

Next, a hymn or psalm or other scrip- 
tural or literary selection which looks 
more specifically in the direction in which 
the service is to develop. 

By this time the first step of the three 
just named will be accomplished. The 
congregation will be unified. The will to 
worship will be established. Once more 
they will have become sensitive to the 
divine presence. It remains then to enter 
more directly upon the worship cycle 
through the presentation of the situation 


to which a reaction is to be made. The 
value of this aspect of the service as wor- 
ship will depend on the skill of the leader 
in so telling a story or speaking of the 
incidents concerned as to elicit without 
exhortation the attitudes and valuations 
that are requisite for the proper appre- 
ciation of the situation and of the ideals 
by which it is to be more adequately 
handled, and to insure that without 
moralizing the congregation will so iden- 
tify themselves with the situation as to 
feel their own shortcomings intensely in 
contrast with the ideal which each one, 
out of his own experience, then and there 
recognizes as applying to the situation. 

A moment of silence, for the mental 
processes begun in the telling of the story 
to continue further, will be welcomed. 
Then a short prayer, the purpose of 
which is not to induce repentance but to 
help the congregation to express it, and 
to lead on gradually out of the sense of 
strain and contrast into the sense of for- 
giveness and fellowship. A choir re- 
sponse is an appropriate ending for the 
prayer, and may be followed by another 
hymn of gratitude which now serves as 
the closing part of the second step and 
should express the revaluation the people 
feel of the situations presented. 

The unison prayer is the beginning of 
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the final formulation, or third step of the 
service, and helps the congregation to 
express what it now feels. It might best 
be written by the members of the con- 
gregation, and certainly should be 
changed frequently. The unison feature 
of the prayer helps the congregation, fur- 
thermore, to feel its oneness with one 
another, as well as finding increasing 
sense of unity with God through the con- 
tent of the prayer. The anthem, if prop- 
erly selected and sung, may at this point 
aid materially in establishing the attitude 
of peace, or victory, as may be most 
appropriate. This will close the experi- 
ence of worship proper. The remaining 
items, the statement of purpose and bene- 
diction, which may be frequently re- 
peated, serve to complete the third step 
in the service, translating the attitude into 
a social purpose and so making connec- 
tion with the experiences that are to fol- 
iow. 

Obviously, without giving the entire 
subject matter, or actually producing the 
service itself, one can only suggest its 
possibilities. 

It is not supposed that such a service 
will work miracles, though things that 
have happened in consequence of services 


like this seem almost miraculous some- 
times. But this is only one type of wor- 
ship. There are many others. The only 
claim I wish to make is that the sort of 
experience here so sketchily illustrated 
contributes to the growth of the self an 
indispensable stimulus and interpretation. 

I look for the revival of worship as 
the core of the life of the church—not 
the sermon, not the mass, not divine serv- 
ice or mystic or traditional ritual, but 
worship as the most intensely conscious, 
deliberate, and democratic moment of our 
entire religious experience. In worship 
alone is the church still a unique social 
institution. In this experience it must 
prove its competence. This must be the 
symbol of its peculiar service to 
humanity. 
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LET US RETHINK THE PURPOSE OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


GrorGE A. CoE 


STARTING POINT for an in- 

quiry into the sort of religious edu- 
cation that the conditions of our time 
call for is suggested by Dr. Lapp’s 
phrase, “standing forthright for truth.” 
He calls particular attention to the enor- 
mous extent to which prejudice, self-in- 
terest, and partisanship control our 
thinking and speaking. Here is a lack 
of truthfulness—lack, that is, of culti- 
vated sensitiveness and firm habit at the 
very center of personality. Unless re- 
ligious education can become effective at 
this point, it cannot succeed anywhere. 
The learner’s eyes must be opened; he 
must acquire both the disposition and 
the ability to see things as they are, for 
otherwise he cannot choose between ac- 
tual alternatives, or guide his life accord- 
ing to any principle. 

It is rather striking that forthright 
standing for truth, which is a universal 
and timeless foundation-principle of all 
true education, whether by church or by 
state, should be represented as a special 
demand made by our time upon the 
church. Thus is illustrated again the truth 
that oftentimes, perhaps always, the 
acutest conflicts between men turn upon 
some ancient principle that all men honor 
by their lips but may forget in their feel- 
ings. Unless intellectual purity of heart 
is our habit—which means, unless we 
have the rudiments of a real education 
—we cannot keep our balance when, say, 
opposing political parties wax hot in a 
contest for office. When the emotional 
pinch comes, we cannot be fair to the 


various candidates; we cannot read the 
past of any party without forming a dis- 
torted mental picture of it, and we can- 
not prevent our own selfish or partisan 
interest from identifying itself with the 
public weal or even with religion. 

It must be clear to anyone who sur- 
veys the social scene with detachment 
that neither public education nor edu- 
cation by the churches has produced any 
large and recognizable group or class 
of citizens who can be relied upon to see 
facts as facts under such conditions of 
strain. Indeed, even the ordinary ten- 
sions of everyday life reveal us as vic- 
tims of half-thoughts that claim to be 
whole-thoughts. We are not a truthful 
people. Therefore we must put in the 
forefront of the demands of the time 
upon religious education that it develop 
love of truth, and provide training in 
the methods of finding it. 

This need is revealed by the other 
papers that have been submitted to me 
as well as by Dr. Lapp’s. All of them 
point out gaps in our life that only such 
education can fill. Professor Faris re- 
minds us that a considerable part of our 
church population does not distinguish 
between the rightness of a goal and the 
rightness of a particular method for at- 
taining it. The justification of a method 
depends, of course, upon its effective- 
ness, and upon its by-products taken as 
a whole. The distinction is rudimentary 
—everybody professes to see the point— 
yet a “yes” or “no” upon a legislative 
policy that involves a vast tangle of facts 
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and forces is declared to be a moral 
issue; for many Americans a “yes” is a 
categorical command of what they think 
of as their religion. 

That this is not merely the temporary 
emotional blindness of a political cam- 
paign (though this would be serious 
enough) is proved by what occurred 
when, several years ago, the Federal 
Council of Churches published a survey 
of the effects of the 18th Amendment. 
This document attempted to present the 
facts just as they were found, whether 
they were encouraging or discouraging. 
But it is was widely regarded as a be- 
trayal of the churches that favored the 
Amendment! This is as much as to say 
that as yet love of truth has not taken 
such form and direction in American re- 
ligious life as guarantees active support 
or even tolerance for the methods of 
discovering truth. Thus again the base 
line for religious education is indicated. 

Vague, increasingly vague, ideas upon 
the ethics of property prevail in the 
churches, Mr. Johnson avers, though 
here is the center of one of the acutest 
moral conflicts of our age. Mr. Swift 
and Mr. Johnson call attention to ineffi- 
ciencies of the churches in the field cf 
social welfare and of individual and fam- 
ily reconstruction—inefficiencies that ex- 
ist because the value of facts has been 
underestimated, and therefore the value 
of critically chosen technics. The 
churches, that is, are acting as if certain 
things are so when they are not so, and 
could be known not to be so. Such a 
situation, as all the four writers agree, 
cannot be relieved by tons of good-will 
unless good-will becomes good enough 
to love the truth and take the trouble 
necessary for knowing it. Culture of 


truthfulness is the basic need in our re- 
ligious education. 

The purpose of religious education 
should be determined in part by the fact, 
mentioned by Mr. Swift, that religious 
institutions manifest an inherent “lag,” 
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or disposition to continue in established 
ways even after changes in conditions 
have rendered these ways useless or ob- 
structive. In fact, “lag” is a character- 
istic of all culture, and it creates a de- 
mand upon all education. Of religious 
education in particular it demands that 
the eyes of the learner be opened to the 
inefficiencies of the church that educates 
him. 

Several of these considerations have 
brought us within sight of a contract be- 
tween the predominant churchly attitude 
towards ascertainable facts, and the sci- 
entific attitude towards them. The spirit 
of science is that of single-hearted desire 
to learn; it includes the humility of a 
mind that never knows enough to satisfy 
it, and an aggressiveness that follows 
facts to the end, however unexpected or 
bitter this end may be. This spirit has 
been incarnated in methods of procedure 
that have been enormously effective; 
through them, and the technics arising 
from them, the face of the world, both 
physical and social, is being transformed. 

What shall religious education do with 
science, then? On the whole, the strat- 
egy of the churches has consisted in at- 
tempting to reserve for themselves an 
area of experience in which they shall 
furnish guidance for life by a wisdom 
that is independent of the sciences. But 
this strategy, even though it contain an 
element of truth, is breaking down. 

It does, in fact, contain an element of 
truth. If a man should say, “I choose 
my way of life solely by applying scien- 
tifically ascertained truths,” he would de- 
ceive himself, as anybody could see by 
observing the man’s social relations. In 
the region of the alternatives for our 
final choices, a region that Professor 
Faris calls the ultimate Why—at least 
here—the churches have a permanent 
function. But the performance of this 
function brings them inevitably into 
areas where science is at work. We can- 
not effectively love our neighbor unless 
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we analyze causes and effects in his life 
and in ours; and we cannot effectively 
love God, whom we have not seen, unless 
we love the neighbor whom we have seen. 
All up and down the scale of religious 
appreciations we require facts in order 
to make our evaluations meaningful. We 
cannot know what the past of our religion 
has been, nor the meaning of the sacred 
literatures ; we cannot attribute to saints, 
prophets, and founders the virtues that 
really were theirs, unless we employ the 
methods of science in the sphere of his- 
tory. We cannot understand our own 
conduct, or the movements of a pious 
heart, except by employing the coolly 
objective methods of psychology. We 
cannot know what to do in order that 
the will of God may prevail unless we 
analyze the facts within which and by 
means of which we must work. And 
even in the doctrinal and philosophical 
sphere we come upon affirmations con- 
cerning the cosmos, history, and the na- 
ture of man that cannot at all be ex- 
empted from scientific scrutiny. 

The scientific spirit and attitude with 
respect to truth, in short, are a necessary 
part of any truth-loving religion, and 
the method of science is an indispensable 
technic for the truth-loving mind, 
whether within the church or outside 
of it. 

The implications for religious educa- 
tion are these: First, the learner must be 
introduced to experiences that develop 
love of truth, even when such love is 
costly. Second, he must have such prac- 
tice in analyzing the facts of religion, and 
the facts with which religion deals, as 
will produce the rudiments of scientific 
habit in this particular field, together 
with appreciation of the expert. Minis- 
ters must be trained to be scientifically 
critical within their field, and to employ 
scientifically grounded technics. Third, 
both laymen and ministers must be ini- 
tiated into the active defense and fur- 
therance of the freedom without which 
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neither science nor a truth-loving religion 
can exist. 

Current events—almost incredible 
events—give peculiar force to the third 
of these implications. Liberty is decreas- 
ing in this country. This is proved by 
numberless suppressions of utterance, 
suppressions in which both governmental 
agencies and independent agencies such 
as colleges and universities have had a 
part. Intolerance is growing. This is 
proved by organized persecutions of mi- 
norities because of their opinions. The 
churches and synagogues have offered 
little resistance—apparently no organized 
resistance of an active sort—to these en- 
croachments upon liberty. There is lit- 
tle, if anything, in current religious edu- 
cation that gives promise of such resist- 
ance, 

But even this supineness is not’ the 
whole story. For in three of our com- 
monwealths religious forces have se- 
cured laws that definitely fetter the mind, 
and such laws are proposed in still other 
states. Further, a few hours before these 
words were written a man was impris- 
oned for uttering his opinions upon sci- 
entific and religious questions. The act 
of imprisoning him was done by the secu- 
lar arm, but the power that directed the 
secular arm was religion in one of its 
widespread forms. 

When we ask what sort of religious 
education our age requires, let us not 
flinch the fact that in 1928 the area of 
freedom is being narrowed by civil, re- 
ligious, and social forces. If this is not 
a vital concern of religious education, 
what is? 

How, it will be asked, is education in 
and for truthfulness to be related to the 
ideals that have been growing up in pro- 
gressive religious education during the 
last quarter-century? Three such ideals 
may be mentioned: (a) The activity- 
principle, or pupil-growth through pupil- 
activity. (b) The social principle, or 
growth through social activity into ma- 
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ture and lifelong adjustment to the con- 
ditions of a humane and progressive soci- 
ety. (c) The divine-fellowship principle, 
or growth in the appreciations and inner 
realizations that are designated broadly 
as worship. 

It should require no argument to con- 
vince us that education for truthfulness 
is not a competitor of any of these ideals. 
On the contrary, it is essential to the 
health and effectiveness of every one of 
them. As to the activity-principle: 
Teachers and school conditions always 
guide pupils into some sorts of activity 
rather than others. What is here pro- 
posed is guidance into the most open- 
eyed, purposeful, and critically-chosen 
conduct of which the learner is capable. 
Similarly, the social principle: What is 
here contemplated is not less social devo- 
tion, but greater devotion because facts 
and values are better discriminated. The 
spirit of truth will rebuke our prejudices 
and partisanships, and thereby a kind of 
loyalty will decline. But active truthful- 
ness reveals the real needs of life with 
inescapable insistency. Neither the need 
of devotion, nor the call to it, diminishes. 
What, then, about the divine-fellowship 
principle? Is not worship, or the reali- 
zation of God, something apart from the 
eager discrimination that is required by 
both the activity-principle and the social 
principle? 

The “inner life” that now is in ques- 
tion can be either a flight from disturb- 
ing and unmastered actualities, or a 
sharpening of our attack upon them and 
an increase in our mastery. The term 
worship, as it actually is used, covers 
both an act of taking refuge from the 
rawness of a moral world that is still in 
the throes of creation, and just the con- 
trary act of assuming one’s place within 
the creative forces. Now, to the extent 


that our realization of God is thus bound 
up with our own devotion to making the 
good real, worship itself, taken in the 
second sense, must include facing the 
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rawness of life. It requires the search- 
ing and the implacably discriminating 
eye. If God is here and now present as 
moral creator, worship must enter into 
the flux of life, and it must do this by 
an act in which sight and insight are 
one. Active truthfulness then becomes, 
not a rival of worship, not a separate 
duty, but a necessary phase of worship 
itself. 

A final word is required concerning 
the respective functions of the church 
and the state in education. That the state 
system of universal free schooling is hav- 
ing an incalculably great and wholesome 
effect upon the populace is evident to 
anyone who takes the trouble to see. Its 
greatest contribution is twofold: First, 
it has put nearly the whole people in 
possession of the elementary instruments 
of communication, and it has put into 
the hands of a remarkable proportion of 
the people instruments for understand- 
ing and controlling the physical condi- 
tions of life. Second, it has promoted 
standards of decent living — hygienic, 
sanitary, and social standards. 

This is much, but unsolved problems 
of the greatest magnitude remain. Speak- 
ing, now, of conditions in the United 
States that may be more or less typical 
of conditions in other countries, I sub- 
mit the following observations upon our 
common life, confident that the correct- 
ness of them will not be denied. (1) Our 
people as a whole do not understand, and 
cannot truly value, the freedom that is 
guaranteed by their Constitution. (2) 
Our people as a whole are nearly help- 
less in the presence of partisan propa- 
ganda, whether commercial advertising, 
office-seeking persuasion, class and racial 
self-promotion, or sectarianism in relig- 
ion. (3) They are unawake to the wick- 
edness of propaganda that endeavors to 
do people’s thinking for them while pre- 
tending to make them think for them- 
selves. We are too ready to use it, and 
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not sufficiently resentful when it is used 
upon us. (4) Our people do not take 
seriously the moral aspects of govern- 
ment, for they are apathetic in the pres- 
ence of the deepest official corruption. 
(5) Our people are unawake to the 
great issues of life and society that are 
present in facts that are immediately 
under our eyes. This is true of current 
events that are leading us towards an- 
other world war, and of industrial move- 
ments that involve us in gigantic ethical 
problems. 

How far schools under control of the 
modern state could go in the way of edu- 
cation that meets these fundamental char- 
acter-problems, I shall not stop to in- 
quire. It must be evident, in any case, 
that for the present, at least, some non- 
political power must take a hand, else 
the work will be indefinitely postponed. 

The churches have made a futile and 
mischievous distinction between religious 
and secular education. As though our 
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people could be healthily religious under 
the conditions just outlined! Effective 
religious education must be a critique of 
the culture of our people, and an analy- 
sis of the forces that are making our 
civilization what it is, and not something 
better. If any church or other religious 
communion has within its keeping any 
truth that can save a world, or any mo- 
tive power that can give effect to ideals, 
the rightful authority of this truth, and 
the strength of this motive, can be dem- 
onstrated nowhere but in the common 
life, where men have the most to do with 
men. Let both the state school and the 
church school deal with life, each in its 
own way; but for a basically truthful 
approach to the great problems of society 
as well as the individual we must look, 
for the present at least, to voluntary 
agencies. Which voluntary agencies 
should be foremost in this educational 
thoroughness unless the religious com- 
munions ? 
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THE WHAT AND WHy oF ORGANIZATION 


iy THE PRECEDING article Pro- 
fessor Coe has sketched the pur- 
poses of religious education as adapted 
to the conditions ofj our times. The pur- 
poses, as he conceives them, are in a cate- 
gory identical with the basic purposes of 
any complete education. “The distinc- 
tion that the churches have made between 
religious and secular education,” he con- 
tends, “is both futile and mischievous.” 
By indicating the necessity not only for 
the acceptance of educationally sound 
purposes, buti for the development of sci- 
entific techniques by which they may be 
realized, he clears the way for the prob- 
lem that we are to deal with in this 
article. 

Whether we accept Professor Coe’s 
statement of purposes, or some other 
statement, the cycle of rethinking relig- 
ious education is not complete until we 
have included the problem of organiza- 
tion. However commendable our educa- 
tional purposes may be, they remain the- 
oretical and artificial until they have 
found embodiment in vital human rela- 
tionships. 

Organization, as we are using the term, 
is not synonymous with institution. It 
is more inclusive—it embraces institu- 
tions, social movements, personalities, 
and purposes. It includes the church, but 
includes it in relation to all the agencies 
and influences that bear upon the char- 
acter-religious process. Hence, to relate 
organization to the church only, or to 
the Sunday school or young people’s so- 


cieties, or to any formal institutional pro- 
gramming, is inadequate and misleading. 
An effective organizer uses every pos- 
sible constructive force in his commu- 
nity, including his own personality, to 
achieve his educational goals. 

The religious educator, therefore, soon 
discovers that his own ability for ju- 
dicious organization is his chief asset. 
Individual idealism must register itself 
in intelligent cooperative efforts, if it 
is to compete with anti-social forces. In 
every community the forces for right- 
eousness face enemies who show remark- 
able intelligence in the techniques they 
use to attain their goals. Twila E. Neely, 
in an unusual article in a recent issue of 
the American Tournal of Sociology, co- 
gently drives nome this point: 

“Workers for social progress might increase 
their effectiveness by a mastery of the tech- 
nique which bosses have so often used for 
corrupt ends. Though at times he uses fraud- 
ulent means of winning elections, and though 
very often he licenses immoral houses and il- 
legal shops and gains wealth through corrupt 
public contracts, the general technique used by 
the boss in gaining political power is based 
upon sound psychological principles. Since 
social workers and reformers, in striving to 
improve the welfare of the individuals and of 
the community, come into direct opposition to 
the boss, the efficient scientific procedure seems 
to be to study boss methods and to strengthen 
reform opposition by adopting the sound parts 
of boss technique.” 

Scientific organization is never a static 
arrangement—an end in itself.2 It rests 

1. March, 1928, “The Sources of Political Power: 
A Contribution to the Soci ology of Leadership. 

Mathews, Shailer, Jesus on Social Fualintivne, 
page 19ff. “‘A religious movement is never an end 
in itself. It springs from needs. Men undertake 


to organize themselves and their religion in such a 
way as will bring certain desired ends to pass.” 
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on the willingness of the organizer to 
rethink and revamp his technique as new 
crises arise and new truths are discov- 
ered. It is quite as dependent, also, upon 
personalities and upon imminent social 
crises as upon the institution. In fact, 
the alert organizer should be expected 
to change the very nature of the institu- 
tions through which he is operating. 

It is in this continuous process of re- 
thinking and readapting our purposes and 
techniques that the truth loving spirit is 
severely tested. For vital movements 
rapidly precipitate into fixed institutional 
molds unless guided by alert social engi- 
neers. A church federation secretary 
graphically stated this problem in_relat- 
ing his own experiences: 

“I understand perfectly well that it is quite 
impossible for a group to get over a job with- 
out becoming almost ludicrously organization- 
minded. The more I see of the creation of 
organizations, the more I, am astounded at the 
terrific speed with which they can be rooted 
in the affections of their, members. Traditions 
make a very quick place for themselves. Lo- 
cally, while we have tried to keep our organi- 
zation processes fluid, I have often been al- 
most terrified with the difficulty with which 
we were confronted when we wished to scrap 
something which had taken a long time to 
create, but which needed to be changed. I 
have come to feel that people who strongly 
oppose certain new organizational moves can 
hardly realize how strenuously they will fight 
against any effort to rebuild the new machin- 
ery when once it is perfected.’” 


Tue Lac or Soctat ADAPTATION 


Changes in institutional procedures, 
where emotions and loyalties are in- 
volved, is always more difficult than 
change in impersonal industrial processes. 
“The experience of the world is that 
while a savage will throw away a stone 
knife and substitute a steel one after the 
first trial, he will be very slow to change 
a religious practice and especially a so- 
cial custom.’’* The operators of a four 


3. Mr. Ross W. Sanderson, author of the above 
paragraph, is. conducting a promising experiment in 
institutional correlation at Wichita, Kansas. He is 
general secretary for both the church federation and 
Y. M. C. A. and thus in position to work through 
a number of agencies. 

4. Wissler, Clark, Man and Culture, page 320. 
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million dollar copper mill, in like man- 
ner, when a new process was discovered 
which made it possible to extract four- 
teen percent more copper, were expected 
by all to discard the old but costly ma- 
chinery and install the new. Experience 
shows that these same operators, as mem- 
bers of boards and committees of re- 
ligious education and social institutions, 
more often than not stuck doggedly to 
outworn processes and forms, regardless 
of facts. 

We must. expect that progress will be 
more rapid in industry than it will be in 
areas of experience where sentiments 
and prejudices abound. And yet, our 
times demand even more revolutionary 
procedure in education than in industry. 
Science is giving new and marvelous in- 
sights into nature, is opening up almost 
unlimited methods for communication 
and transportation, and is making the 
world into a neighborhood, as far as time 
and space are concerned. A new inter- 
nationalism, with all that is involved in 
the rethinking of purposes and organiza- 
tions, is being brought about. All of this, 
while bringing great possibilities and tre- 
mendous power, has also brought with it 
a demand for social and religious con- 
trols adequate to meet such an epoch. 
Older codes and standards have very lit- 
tle relationship to these new and unparal- 
leled problems. Honesty in the current 
situation is almost totally different from 
what the nineteenth century man meant. 
Family relationships adequate for an 
agricultural homestead are inadequate 
for an apartment life. In nearly all fun- 
damental human relationships the older 
theories and techniques are almost obso- 
lete. Still, we are attempting to use them. 

All schools of thought have shared in 
the tendency to lag in social adaptation. 
Both in philosophy and organization re- 
ligious education has rested on an unsci- 
entific basis. Ideals and objectives have 
often been mere subjective formulations 
with little basis in fact. The considerable 
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body of objective data regarding the na- 
ture of human nature, the processes by 
which desirable attitudes have been de- 
veloped, the nature and function of in- 
stitutions, that research in social sciences 
has made available, has often been ig- 
nored. The unconventional radical who 
has ignored the fact that custom and 
convention are social forces has been 
just as unimaginative as the convention- 
ally-minded person who has clung to cus- 
toms and conventions after they had lost 
their meaning. Both types have been fit 
subjects for more thorough going socio- 
logical and pedagogical training. 


ORGANIZATIONAL BLUNDERING AND 
LEADERSHIP MorTALITY 


When organizational vision and acu- 
men are lacking, not only do the people 
lose, but often the leader perishes as well. 
Out of a large number of cases of active 
leadership situations, we have selected 
the following as typical of the disasters 
that frequently follow upon an inadequate 
knowledge of the factors involved in 
creative organization: An investigator 
got the “facts” about two warring de- 
nominational churches. After making his 
“survey,” he presented the “facts” to the 
congregations assembled, and demanded 
in the name of Allah and progress that 
the two churches federate at once. 
When the constituency rebelled, he at- 
tributed it to the fact that they did not 
have courage to make use of his sci- 
entific data, and that they were in reality 
“intellectual dumbbells.” . . . A super- 
intendent of schools attended a univer- 
sity, got the “latest ideas” about cur- 
ricula, and returned to his school fired 
with the desire to change the whole sys- 
tem. Within a year after this noble reso- 
lution, he was out of a job, “a martyr 
to progress.” . . . A seminary student 
got the “historical point of view” and 
a Ph.D. He went to Kansas and told 
the brethren that the Bible was not what 
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they thought it to be.* Broken hearted, 
after a few months, he appealed to a lib- 
eral magazine to give him space where 
he could wail out the story of his “mar- 
tyrdom.” . A “socially minded his- 
torian” went to a city where a well known 
military school operated, and became a 
teacher in the high schools. After in- 
forming a few of the sons and daughters 
of the lieutenants and colonels that 
Pershing did not say “Lafayette, we are 
here!” and that the “Pottsdam Confer- 
ence was a Pottsdam lie,” he resigned, 
in the middle of the term, and entered 
business, because “there was no freedom 
in the public schools.” 

We do not cite these cases to minimize 
the necessity for courage and steadfast 
adherence to one’s ideals; for any per- 
son dedicated to the ideal of progress 
certainly could not defend the conven- 
tionalists who are such because of their 
fear of personal loss or because of their 
refusal] to face the facts. What we are 
emphasizing is that both blind conformity 
and unintelligent radicalism deny certain 
elemental psychological factors and rules 
of pedagogy that must be observed if 
educational purposes are to be attained. 
Education that merely plays with ideas, 
a sort of goods-box-whittling process, is 
futile. 

More recently, some thoughtful re- 
ligious educators have conceived of re- 
ligious education both as a process by 
which the best from the past is conserved 
and enhanced, and as a method by which’ 
new and more adequate philosophies of 
life are developed. This application of 





5. Jones, Llewellyn, How to Criticise Books, page 
25 ff. “Such words as Socialism, Anarchism, Bol- 
shevism, Sovietism are all used emotively. — 
Therefore, if you are writing an article on Social- 
ism, suppose it to be an historical article, where you 
wished to appeal to the intellect of your readers, 
you would have to be careful not to speak in such 
a way as to arouse their emotions”” Any religious 
educator who, in the name of scholarship, persists 
in the use of such “loaded” expressions as “the in- 
spiration of tht Scriptures,” “the divinity of Christ,” 
“modernism,” has only himself to blame if other- 
wise genial supporters misunderstand him. 
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religious education makes it both the 
means of saving our culture from the 
stultifying influence of dead traditions 
and meaningless symbols, and of project- 
ing into it new and virile elements. 

But in spite of the dreams of her poets 
and prophets, the exceptional personal- 
ities here and there, this has not been 
true of the church. In fact, the general- 
ization which Sumner made to the effect 
that “The church never was on the level 
of the better mores of any time. Every 
investigation which we make leads us not 
to the church as the inspirer and leader, 
but to the dissenting apostles of right- 
eousness,”” is still uncomfortably true. 

During the last decade the church has 
spent a great deal of its energy in 
floundering and in offering apologies and 
inventing rationalizations. Even if it be 
true, as its protagonists insist, that the 
church is in no worse condition than 
other agencies that are facing the prob- 
lems of changing human relationships, it 
certainly has not progressed beyond them. 
However, there are individual churches 
here and there that have made excep- 
tional adaptations. Therefore, we do not 
think it is necessary, as some critics con- 
tend, to find a substitute for the church. 
Neither do we think that the church is 
impotent. We are merely indicating that 
it has not, on any large scale, accepted 
the educational implications of its task. 
Its leaders have mistakenly persisted in 
making a sort of free lance preaching 
* the central factor in its program. And 
this in face of the fact that thoughtful 
public school leaders are challenging 
the church, and religious educators in 
particular, to become pace setters. “Since 
religion, and particularly the Christian re- 
ligion, is concerned with the whole of 
life and with all persons, and since every 
good thing is available as means, and 
since there are no limits upon technique 


7. Sumner, William G., Folkways, page 224. 
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or method, the religious educator should 
be a leader and not an imitator.’””® 


A Fata DUALISM 


A series of historical accidents is 
largely responsible for the current pat- 
tern of ecclesiastical organization. It 
was purely by historical accident, and not 
by divine command or purposeful plan- 
ning, that the church was divided into 
Sunday school, young people’s societies. 
ladies’ aids, missionary circles, prayer 
meetings, and church services. As soon 
as one of these forms was established, 
loyalties and sentiments began to clus- 
ter about it, which in turn largely pre- 
determined physical equipment, programs, 
and general purposes. 

As new problems and demands for 
new techniques arose, the older patterns, 
long outgrown, were preserved at the 
expense of progress. Instead of the of- 
ficiary rethinking and readapting the in- 
stitutions to changing situations, such 
processes were largely forced by eco- 
nomic and social pressures or by the 
agitation of daring individuals. 

The history of the Sunday school il- 
lustrates the fortuitous nature of the 
process by which most innovations have 
taken place. “The movement,” says Betts, 
“came from the church people, it is true, 
but not from the ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. It was first introduced by Chris- 
tian laymen without help from the 
church, often with expressed opposi- 
tion.’”® 

When the church, because of the phe- 
nomenal growth of the Sunday school 
movement, was obliged to recognize it 
and give it a place in the church build- 
ing, it did so because of compulsion and 
not because it understood the educational 


Rugh, Charles E., “Education Challenges the 
Church, be Religious Education, October, 1928, 

8. See Betts, G. H., Curriculum of Religious Edu- 
cation, pages 738-77; and for an elaboration of this 
point ’also see Brown, A. Bis owed of Religious 
Education in Recent Times, pages 49, 50, 166, and 


Sampey, J. R., International Lesson System, page 20. 
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implication of the movement. Many 
ministers maintained that “regular church 
services” were very much more important 
than the Sunday school. So at the very 
outset a dual basis was laid for church 
organization the Sunday school and 
the church—which necessitated a double 
set of officers and, to a large degree, 
different types of program. 

A survey of current educational pro- 
cedures will indicate how: this fallacy has 
persisted and what extraordinary effect 
it has had upon both purposes and meth- 
ods in religious education. The average 
Protestant church operates on the basis 
of “church services” and Sunday school.” 
There is a minister and a Sunday school 
superintendent ; if the church is particu- 
larly “up to date,” it may also have a 
“religious work director,’ a church 
board, and a board of religious educa- 
tion. 

The same artificial divisions prevail in 
inter-church and citywide programs. 
There are ministers’ associations and as- 
sociations for religious work directors, 
city church federations and city coun- 
cils of religious education.° Terminology 
and type of organization seem to imply 
that religious education is something ap- 
pended to the total church program, 
rather than the vital process itself. This 
dual arrangement—separate departments, 
budgets, meetings, programs, financial 
appeals—not only hinders the leadership 
in visioning the total church situation, it 
would seem, but confuses laymen as well. 

This bilateral process also cuts across 
the national ecclesiastical organizations. 





9. The following excerpt reflects this duality: 

“The Chicago Council of Religious Education—A 
Character Building Enterprise Demonstrating Coop- 
eration in Christian Education. 

. It is the department of Religious Educa- 
tion of the Chicago Church Federation. 

“It represents the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education and the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America in matters pertaining 
to religious education for metropolitan icago. 

“Tt is the agency through which the departments 
of religious education of the cooperating denomina- 
tions carry on all of their inter- -denominational and 
inter-church work in religious education.” Bulletin 
issued by the Department of Religious Education of 
the Chicago Church Federation, 77 W. Washington 
St., Chicago. 
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The denominations have their depart- 
ments for church and their special boards 
of education and boards of religious edu- 
cation. They publish books and courses 
for the church, and books and courses 
for religious education. Often the heads 
of such departments are self conscious 
and resent any encroachment upon their 
“fields.” This denominational procedure 
affects the local church in terminology, 
purpose, and organization. The preacher 
often does not feel duty bound to read 
books on “religious education,” while 
the religious work director, or the Sun- 
day school teacher, does not feel obliged 
to read “theology.” A noted minister 
frankly said recently: 

“I read voluminously in religion. I have 
to, to keep on my: toes in preaching. But I do 
not read religious education. All my teachers 
are college graduates, my staff are all special- 
ists—let them read in religious education. I 


have a hobby, just for variety and to keep me 
fresh, but it is American history.” 


Hence in reading, in terminology, in 
program, in statement of purposes, 
church and church school remain dual in 
nature. 

Interdenominational and international 
organizations have not escaped this psy- 
chology. The Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, repre- 
senting the cooperative interests of the 
evangelical denominations, is supposed to 
deal with the “church” rather than with 
“religious education” — despite the fact 
that all church procedure is educational. 
Paralleling this organization is the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Educa- 
tion which is primarily obligated to deal 
with “religious education,” rather than 
with the church. The forward looking 
secretaries in both organizations often 
find it difficult and a bit embarrassing to 
define their fields in such a way as not 
to appear to be competitors. They see 
the inconsistency of the dual philosophy, 
but because of the persistency of older 
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institutional patterns they cannot move 
more rapidly. 

The development of curriculum in the 
seminaries has complicated rather than 
clarified the problem. For a long time 
seminaries ignored the socalled educa- 
tional and organizational phase in the 
training of their leaders, but with the 
rapid development of church schools, 
and the obvious necessity for intelligent 
methods of teaching, the seminaries be- 
gan to make a place for “religious edu- 
cation.” Instead of this emphasis being 
made in every course offered, it came to 
be associated with certain men and with 
a particular department. Ultimately, it 
squeezed out the older “Department of 
Practical Theology” and assumed the 
more pretentious name of “Department 
of Religious Education.” In institutions 
where even practical theology had been 
more or less ignored, a new department 
was developed. 

The difficulty was not so much with 
the emphasis, but with the insistence on 
a “new science’ and on the use of the 
expression “religious education.” The 
heads of the older departments such as 
Old Testament, New Testament, church 
history, systematic theology, and others, 
became both skeptical and jealous of 
this growing movement. Thus conflicts 
multiplied. Religious educators grew so 
jealous of their new science, that they 
were ready to declare that even a pro- 
fessor of social ethics was not in the 
field of religious education. 

This academic battle was naturally 
carried into the local church, for depart- 
ments of religious education had not only 
developed a new science but a new pro- 
fession as well—the “director of religious 
education.” The situation is now becom- 
ing acute in some quarters, both in the 
seminary and in the local church. In one 
university the School of Theology and 
the School of Religious Education are 
organized separately. The one special- 
izes in educating directors of religious 
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education, the other in the ministry. 
Graduates of the two schools, when 
working in the same church, are often 
bound by a duality they cannot break. 
The philosophies underlying the two de- 
partments are widely different. The 
School of Religious Education is pro- 
ducing dozens of workers with an ex- 
treme vocational complex. 

The situation became further compli- 
cated when a number of secular insti- 
tutions began to assume responsibility for 
what was popularly called “character edu- 
cation,” and attempted to serve in the 
fields where the church had once been 
supreme. Many of these agencies actu- 
ally had grown out of the church. Cer- 
tain ones, such as the Christian Associa- 
tion, were probably called into existence 
primarily because the church was not 
functionally adequate. At any rate, pub- 
lic schools, libraries, Boy Scouts, Chris- 
tian Associations, playgrounds, settle- 
ments, and other organizations publicly 
announced their belief that “the devel- 
opment of character” was one of their 
chief responsibilities. 

The announcement that the secular in- 
stitutions had left their bailiwicks and 
were roaming in the religious educational 
field evoked the so called conflict between 
“character education” and “religious edu- 
cation.” If many of these institutions 
had come out of the church, were avow- 
edly in sympathy with the church, and 
were directed by members of the church, 
could the church afford to denounce 
them?*° Could the church continue to 
declare its exclusiveness in the field of 
religious education? There were differ- 
ences of opinion. Some thought that 
character education, apart from the 
church and its conception of God, was 
little more than refined atheism; others, 
that if religious men were using reputa- 
ble agencies to develop in the individual 
a sense of worthwhile purpose—to help 
him discover the most satisfying life for 


10. Mathews, Shailer, Jesus on Social Institutions, 
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himself and his group—this was essen- 
tially religious education. Here again 
confusion in terminology is partially re- 
sponsible for the misunderstanding. 

From many angles, as we have noted, 
there are grounds for questioning the 
older patterns of formal organization. 
No doubt they have played an important 
part in the past, but they do not seem 
to be adapted to current needs. They 
tend to create artificial divisions in edu- 
cational programs; to add confusion in 
terminology ; to relate the religious edu- 
cational aspect of organized religion to 
a department ; to draw false lines between 
educative processes in the school and 
educative processes in the church; to 
interfere with administration; and in 
general, to bring sensible religious educa- 
tion into disrepute. 


TuE TRANSITION TO EDUCATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


1. CONFUSION 


A few examples, based on correspond- 
ence that has come to the office of the 
Religious Education Association, and on 
a rather wide observation of specific sit- 
uations in various parts of the United 
States, may illustrate this problem. 
These are offered, however, not as gen- 
eralizations but as descriptions of par- 
ticular situations. 

In one church the minister of educa- 
tion has held the same position for 
twenty-five years. In this time three 
pastors have come and gone. The min- 
ister of education has become one of the 
leading citizens of the community. He 
is looked to for all types of service both 
by the church and other agencies. The 
members of the pulpit committee, in 
searching for a new pastor, find them- 
selves in a dilemma. How can they get 
a pastor who will be the general admin- 
istrator when the minister of education, 
because of his training, his relationship 
to the members of the church and the 
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citizens of the community, and his long 
tenure, seems to be the only person who 
can see the total situation? The com- 
mittee is still convinced that the pastor 
should be the ranking officer in the 
church but it is not thinking of him as 
the director of the total educative process 
but rather as a preacher. It seems that 
they have not thcught seriously about 
the possibility of making the present 
minister of education the general ad- 
ministrator, having the power to asso- 
ciate with himself a person of great 
preaching capacity. This seems to be 
the procedure that should be followed in 
this instance, and what will likely be 
done more frequently when churches dis- 
cover that their total process is educa- 
tional. 

The minister in another church, fol- 
lowing conventional practice, employed a 
director of religious education. He did 
not do this because he believed that the 
total church program could be made 
a process of religious education but be- 
cause he wanted to be free for his 
preaching and pastoral work. He 
thought of religious education as_be- 
longing to a small department of his 
church. Thus from the beginning the 
director of religious education was great- 
ly restricted. Neither he nor the minister 
saw the method of organization that 
might have saved the day. Within a 
few months the director resigned and 


‘went back to the seminary “to get fur- 


ther training.” The difficulty was not 
so much a conflict of personalities as it 


‘was a misunderstanding of what the or- 


ganization of the church meant in edu- 
cational terms. Had the minister been 
an educator he would likely have been 
able to cooperate with the director of re- 
ligious education in such manner as not 
only to have developed abiding friendship 
but to carry on a vital educational pro- 
gram. 

An excerpt from one of the many 
Jetters which come to the offices of the 
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Religious Education Association, asking 
for help in securing a director of re- 
ligious education, indicates the sort of 
problems that are almost invariably in- 
volved: 

“We are looking for a director of religious 
education for our church. We have a church 
of 1,300 members and a church school of 900. 
We need a man who is well trained and has 
a good personality. We need a man who has 
a college training, plus specific training in re- 
ligious education, plus at least three to four 
years of practical work in some church. We 
cannot use a man just out of college, since we 
have a good many college students and a very 
fine teaching staff which requires someone 
with sufficient experience and maturity to im- 
press them and to guide them. We need a 
man to take full charge of the religious edu- 
cational and young people’s work. 

“We have had three unfortunate experiences, 
and we rather feel that we would like a man 
who will make the religious educational field 
his specific field. We would, therefore, prefer 
a man who is not expecting to enter the min- 
istry and who would not use a position like 
ours for a stepping stone to a pulpit.” 

There are situations, however, where 
no difficulties seem to appear. The 
division of labor seems to be mutually 
understood. The writers have recently 
interviewed a number of ministers in 
whose churches such an adjustment has 
been made. The ministers were men 
of unusual gentility, desirous of coop- 
erating in every way possible. Upon in- 
vestigation, however, the successful ad- 
justment was found to be due to the fact 
that they had “turned over”, as they put 
it, the entire religious educational pro- 
gram to the religious work director. We 
were politely informed that if we were 
interested in anything that had to do 
with “religious education,” we must see 
the religious work director, “who had 
been employed to direct that work.” 

The preceding illustrations were not 
meant to imply that all of the failures 
developed out of this dual philosophy, 
for in many cases they were due almost 
entirely to lack of training not only in 
organizational acumen, but also in educa- 
tional objectives and techniques. 

This older philosophy has also had a 
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thorough trial in the Y. M. C. A. The 
religious work director either was largely 
a promoter of Bible classes and lectures, 
or else he became ambitious and at- 
tempted to make the whole department 
a religious educational enterpise. Un- 
til comparatively recently the latter pro- 
cedure was practically unknown, even in 
theory. 

The practice of having the religious 
work director confine his efforts largely 
to Bible classes and other such activities 
fixed the idea that religion was some- 
thing to tack on to the program—a sort 
of medicine that a member of the As- 
sociation must take before he enjoyed 
the gymnasium or the cafeteria. When 
this fallacy was partially recognized, and 
the director was called upon to relate his 
activities to the total program, conflicts 
and jealousies immediately developed in 
the staff. The director of the physical 
section and the director of boys’ work 
regarded such steps as intrusion on their 
fields. Even the executive secretary 
often became alarmed lest the religious 
work director, if he happened to be a 
particularly intelligent individual, might 
get his position. 

Three years ago, the Y. M. C. A. of 
Chicago selected a number of specially 
trained men as religious work directors 
for the various city branches (called in 
Chicago “departments”). Nominally, 
these men were heads of religious sec- 
tions in the departments; in reality, they 
were to be directors of total educational 
programs. They were to work with 
executive secretaries who had been se- 
lected for such positions largely because 
of their ability to conduct activities along 
the older lines and to secure funds. In 
almost every instance where the religious 
work director actually was competent 
enough to pursue an integrated program, 
conflicts arose within the staff, particu- 
larly between the religious work direc- 
tor and the executive secretary. An at- 
tempt was made to remove the difficulty 
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in some departments by giving the relig- 
ious work director a new title, that of 
“program director.” But any way that 
one viewed the situation, it was clear 
that the executive secretary either had 
to be the program director and view the 
total process, or else become a subor- 
dinate. This experiment, while indicat- 
ing some very interesting possibilities to 
the Association, was unfortunate for the 
men who were called as religious work 
directors. Almost all of them had a 
disheartening experience, and many of 
them left the Association. 


2. HopeFuL TRENDS 


The current situation is not wholly neg- 
ative. The use of scientific methods in 
education has developed a philosophy of 
education more in keeping with reality— 
with our present cultural needs. Indi- 
viduals here and there are attempting to 
rethink organization for religious edu- 
cation in terms of this newer philosophy. 
A few suggestions may indicate the di- 
rection in which we are moving. 

One of the old and more infiuential 
publishing houses in America recently 
revised its policy regarding the publica- 
tion of religious books. The directors of 
the company voted not to issue any new 
text books on religious education. Such 
texts would be a very profitable finan- 
cial investment, but the directors were 
convinced that religious education was 
in too confused a state to warrant the 
publication of reliable texts. The deci- 
sion was made that instead of publish- 
ing text books in religious education, 
every effort would be made to secure 
writers who could interpret an adequate 
philosophy of religion. On this basis, 
the director of the department of relig- 
ious books is giving all of his time to 
discovering writers who can help in de- 
veloping a vital philosophy of religion. 
He is convinced that most books that are 
labeled “religious literature” do not con- 
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tain the best material on this subject. 
Hence, he is calling in geologists, so- 
ciologists, philosophers, theologians, and 
leaders from a variety of fields to write 
books. His procedure is suggestive. 

The Y. M. C. A. of’ Chicago, which is 
the institution to which we have previ- 
ously referred, has under way what is 
probably the most suggestive experiment 
in the Y. M. C. A. in America. Just re- 
cently the Board of Managers changed 
the title of the “Metropolitan Religious 
Work Secretary” to that of “Assistant 
General Secretary,” thus eliminating the 
religious work section both in terminol- 
ogy and administration. In cooperation 
with the general secretary, he is to help 
rethink both the purposes and the or- 
ganization for the twenty-seven depart- 
ments of the Y. M. C. A. of Chicago. 
He is not forcing his ideas upon the de- 
partmental secretaries who, because of 
experience in the older ways, are slow 
to change, but is backing to the limit 
the secretaries who want to reorganize 
their departments. 

For example, the executive secretary 
in one department has become the pro- 
gram director for his department, and 
has abolished all sections as such, and 
arranged his program around normal 
groupings and the vital interests of the 
men. He is attempting to make his en- 
tire department an institution of infor- 
mal education, and every activity within 
it an opportunity for religious education. 
He has gradually changed his staff, un- 
til he has about him a corps of well 
trained secretaries who are sharing with 
him in a democratic educational enter- 
prise. Not only this, but he is seeking 
to relate the program of his department 
to that of the churches, the schools, and 
other agencies in his community. He is 
no longer primarily running a “Y” pro- 
gram, but he is using his institution to 
aid all other institutions in the commu- 
nity in discovering and carrying out an 
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educational program on a community 
scale. 

Certain mergers that have taken place 
comparatively recently in the field once 
occupied by numerous agencies dealing 
with the church school are promising. In 
1922 the International Sunday School 
Association and the Sunday School 
Council of the Evangelical Denomina- 
tions merged into the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education. To anyone 
familiar with the large number of, com- 
peting agencies that were dealing with 
the church school, this was a most sig- 
nificant step. Many of the promoters 
of this merger would have gone a great 
deal farther, if the constituency had at 
that time permitted it. Many of the 
older terms and organizational patterns 
were retained as an interim procedure on 
the way to a restatement of purposes and 
a realignment of organization more in 
keeping with the newer philosophy of 
education. 

While this merger, as far as iustitu- 
tional arrangement was concerned, seemed 
to stop short of the goal, and inadequate 
statements of purpose and policy remain 
on the statute books, the leaders have ad- 
vanced to totally new positions. 


WHERE RESPONSIBILITY RESTS 


The logical place for this realignment 
to begin seems to be at the top. Here 
it must begin with the more formal pro- 
cesses of institutional arrangement—ter- 
minology, and various phases of organ- 
ization. Local units are going to con- 
tinue to be divided and impotent until 
some clarion call comes from the cap- 
tains. If the expert does not see his task 
and state it in terms that are understand- 
* able, how can the layman or the indi- 
vidual dealing with practical organiza- 
tional situations do it? Specialists who 
are dealing with national organization 
may plead that caution is necessary in 
order to carry the constituency, but if 
they too long continue the use of con- 
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cepts and institutional patterns which no 
longer have meaning, nothing but con- 
fusion can result. There is very little 
justification for holding on to these older 
institutional forms when they are abso- 
lutely at variance with what we know 
to be sound educational theory. We may 
blame part of the trouble on the con- 
servatism of the constituency, but unless 
some statesmanlike procedure on the part 
of the specialist convinces us otherwise, 
we must conclude that the specialists 
themselves have got caught in the older 
machinery and do not know how to get 
further. 

The following illustrate some of the 
places where responsibility lies: 

First, the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education and the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, and other such agencies, might do 
more than make polite gestures toward 
cooperation. They could actually elim- 
inate overlappings and competition, and 
unite into a great educational enterprise. 
The only consistent manner, it would 
seem, that they could continue to operate 
as they now are, is to admit openly that 
they are operating on the basis of a dual 
philosophy. As long as the secretaries 
of these agencies make programs, admin- 
ister programs, and think of religious 
education in terms of a church and a 
department of religious education, con- 
fusion will exist. A rethinking of such 
organizations, to consider every phase of 
the church as educational, and to relate 
the whole church to other agencies, may 
cause some secretaries to lose positions 
and may be expensive in institutional 
adjustment, but in the long run it would 
seem to be only in keeping with the good 
sense which is demonstrated by indus- 
trial captains and people working in 
various areas of modern life. 

Second, the national denominational 
organizations could eliminate the dual 
philosophy which now separates the 
work of the preacher from that of the 
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religious educator, and realign the organ- 
izations on the basis of more scientific 
objectives in education. 

Third, the seminaries have a large re- 
sponsibility. One of their immediate 
tasks would seem to be that of discover- 
ing what the function of the church and 
similar agencies really is in the actual 
community situation. It would seem that 
if the church is an educational enter- 
prise, a great deal more attention should 
be given to developing preachers, as well 
as religious work directors, who would 
see the task as a united one, and would 
see it in relation to a total community 
situation. We certainly would expect the 
seminaries to pioneer rather than merely 
to drift until they are compelled to re- 
adjust their program. While no funda- 
mental studies have been made, what 
knowledge we do have seems to indicate 
that a great amount of the training that 
the student gets does not fit him for his 
local job. 

The best seminaries, regardless of 
their formal pronouncements concerning 
changes in curriculum, are still in prac- 
tice giving the student his schooling 
quite apart from his contact with reality. 
Many disheartening failures are the re- 
sult. Individuals trained in this manner 
have to forget a large part of their uni- 
versity lectures, and to undergo all sorts 
of humiliation in discovering facts about 
the social phenomena with which they 
are forced to deal when they leave the 
university. The qualities of imagination 
and adaptability necessary in an intel- 
ligent social diagnostician and organizer 
are largely eliminated through the train- 
ing processes. While such students are 
very bright as far as grades and degrees 
are concerned, and can glibly relate the 
experiences other folks have had with 
reality, even using their language, they 
are blind to these very principles in actual 
community life. This seems to be an 
expected result wherever students are 
taken apart from reality and lectured to 
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regarding experiences other people have 
had. 

We do not imply that the leader should 
not be oriented in the experiences of the 
past as revealed in great literature, or 
that learning from. books and lectures 
is not learning from life, but rather that 
these processes would take on a new and 
undreamed of vitality if they were related 
to specific and pertinent field experiences. 
This would mean that the real commu- 
nity situation in which a student is placed 
is in itself an educational opportunity of 
the highest order and that unless a stu- 
dent is able actually to cut through to 
the very roots of the problems involved, 
all of his school work is of little value. 

Fourth, the local church also has an 
immediate and important adjustment to 
make, if it is to obliterate the false di- 
vision between the church and religious 
education. If we accept the assumption 
that the church is an educational institu- 
tion, then a new type of leadership is im- 
perative. If the leader understands his 
institution and its objectives in an edu- 
cational sense, then all of his associates 
become helpers in a shared process. 
There is no reason why this jeader must 
be the preacher. Whatever his title— 
“minister of education” or “preacher” — 
this responsible leader must be the 
master mind seeing the entire program. 
There is no more reason for his being 
a dictator than for a superintendent of 
schools to be a dictator. In fact, if he 
assumes this attitude at all, he has not 
the educational mind. If he considers 
himself in the role of a group leader, 
learning and sharing through a demo- 
cratic enterprise, then each helper is able 
to be expert in his own particular sphere 
and at the same time jointly share in the 
realization of the total objective. 

This type of minister must be able to 
read the signs of his times and keep be- 
fore his members a sense of great objec- 
tives worth fighting for in modern life. 
A trained interpreter will not have to go 
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far before he discovers the burning is- 
sues. He will have minor goals—local 
and seasonal—but above all there will be a 
scientific, sustained attack on such prob- 
lems as peace, prohibition, and other 
crucial issues. . . . This will take these 
issues out of the realm of abstract ideals 
and topics for special days and special 
sermons and make them the major rea- 
sons for the church’s existence. 

An example of one situation will illus- 
trate the techniques that might be used 
in dealing with any problem. The death 
rate in Chicago from automobile acci- 
dents has become alarming. Press, 
schools, and civic groups have been con- 
ducting “Safety First” campaigns but 
without much success. The general pub- 
lic is still lethargic. Ministers have now 
and then preached sermons on the neces- 
sity for the respect of personality, but 
results have not been widespread. One 
Chicago minister, who for some time 
has been looking for “real tasks for his 
church,” has taken up this challenge. 
Next Sunday he is to preach on the topic 
“Automobile Accidents.” Following the 
sermon there will be a forum meeting 
directed by a prominent layman who will 
indicate the gravity of the problem, the 
objectives, and, most of all, specific meth- 
ods of changing the conditions. He will 
discuss the proposed bill which would 
compel all drivers to be licensed and 
would set up rigid examinations for pros- 
pective drivers. The general purpose of 
the church, therefore, is to set up objec- 
tives, indicate methods of realization, and 
arouse public opinion. 

This is a significant step. The minis- 
ter, not the religious work director, is 
leading. The entire church personnel is 
backing him. The only difficulty lies in 
the fact that the procedure is not funda- 
mental enough. It is not sustained. If 
the problem were put on the “nerves” of 
every leader in every department of the 
church and a sustained effort made over 
a long period of time, more fundamental 


results would probably occur. At least 
this is an advance over the “special ser- 
mon” and “special day” techniques. It 
is a step in the direction that such peo- 
ple as Francis Willard, Salmon O. Lev- 
inson, Jane Addams, and others have used 
to carry forward fundamental processes. 
This philosophy is seldom accepted or 
practiced by either ministers or religious 
work directors. One of the most promi- 
nent ministers of a leading church in 
America had not until recently visited 
his Sunday school or met with the com- 
mittees for a period of nearly three years. 
His job, he contended, was preaching, 
and he wanted nothing to do with relig- 
ious education. When he did finally visit 
the Sunday school and meet with the of- 
ficers, it was with the request that he be 
completely relieved from all responsibil- 
ities, both pastoral and in the Sunday 
school, in order that he might give all of 
his time to preaching. It is obvious, in 
the light of the conception of organiza- 
tion which we have been suggesting, that 
such a divorcing of the preaching func- 
tion of the church from the other phases 
would be impossible, even if ever so 
many helpers were secured. While the 
minister may not be called upon to be a 
specialist in every area of church life, 
he certainly must have a perspective of 
the whole program and an understanding 
of it in its educational relations, if he is 
to make his sermons and other services 
effective. Otherwise he should accept 
a minor role in the church program. 
Our view of organization does not stop 
with the minister relating himself to his 
total church program and conceiving it 
as a significant educational agency, but 
demands that he also see his institution 
and his objectives in relation to so called 
secular institutions. Instead of hurling 
anathemas at these agencies (as some 
do), he should pronounce benedictions 
upon them for doing what the church 
had so long advocated they should do. If 
any criticisms, either good or bad, are 
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made of these agencies, they will carry 
no weight unless the minister of the 
church has first demonstrated that he not 
only knows what is being done now, but 
has a more intelligent program to offer. 

Thus, by cooperation and correlation 
of agencies and movements within a given 
area, the church can truly become an in- 
tegrating factor for the total commu- 
nity. The minister, if he be an edu- 
cator, would be expected in his own plan- 
ning to see far beyond the institutional 
aspects of his work. His members are 
related to almost every major organiza- 
tion in his community. If he is capable 
of inspiring them with the right motives, 
of enabling them to make right choices 
and to develop philosophies adequate to 
the situations, he must himself be an edu- 
cator. 

CoNCLUSION 


Throughout this article we have been 
thinking of organization for religious 
education as something much more fun- 


damental than the mere rearrangement of 
institutional procedures or the supervis- 
ing of a set of activities. Organization 
demands clarity in purpose and skill in 
adapting purposes to meet conditions. 
To minimize the importance of working 
out purposes, of being familiar with what 
other folks have said about purposes, is 
to be foolish. Before any fundamental 
organization can come about, there must 
be, either by means of scientific instru- 
ments or by what are called “intuitive” 
processes, some real insight into life as 
we are living it; insight that is based 
upon reality rather than upon guess 
work. But once we have had these 
hunches, the test of whether or not we 
have understood their implications lies 
in the use we make of them in organiza- 


‘tion. Scientific organization for relig- 


ious education, therefore, is as exacting 
and difficult an educational procedure as 
is the process of discovering objective 
data upon which to build a philosophy. 








RETHINKING THE TASK OF THE CHURCH IN 
TERMS OF COMMUNITY DEMANDS 


Davip R. PIPER 


rs THE COMMUNITY 
as it is, what are the demands 
which it makes upon the church and how 
shall we rethink the task of the church 
in response to those demands?” 

The first part of this question is by 
far the most difficult. We can readily 
take the community as we think it ought 
to be, or as we imagine it is, or as a 
partial and defective picture of some off- 
again-on-again social investigator shows 
it to be. But taking it as it is means, 
first of all, knowing it as it is. Prescrip- 
tion is usually simple if the diagnosis is 
correct, but social diagnosis is hardly ever 
complete, and the checks upon one’s ac- 
curacy are far more uncertain and un- 
scientific than in any other field. 

Let us begin, therefore, with a frank 
confession. The writer knows nothing 
about city communities, and very little 
about suburban communities ; but, having 
lived in twenty-nine different village and 
hamlet communities, he is fairly familiar 
with this type and everything that is said 
here will be from this familiar back- 
ground. 

Village communities differ in minor 
respects almost as much as people. But 
in certain major respects vast numbers 
of village communities are as much alike 
as peas in the same pod. There are cer- 
tain limitations which they suffer in com- 
mon, certain opportunities they have in 
common, and there may almost be said 
to be a village type of mind. For a so- 
cial diagnosis the thoughts and opinions 
of the people are, to my mind, a sine qua 
non. What is important for a student of 


institutions is facts which are tabulable. 
What is more important for the creative 
social worker is mental backgrounds, 
which can sometimes be classified by 
types but never tabulated. 

The community is not an aggregation 
of institutions, and a diagnosis of it can- 
not be undertaken in the “how much and 
how many” method usually followed by 
the social surveyor for the pseudo-com- 
munity with which he deals. To be sure, 
one must deal with institutions in solv- 
ing any community’s problems; but if 
one is to know how to begin, what to 
do first, what immediate goals to seek, 
he must know what people are thinking 
about and what their opinions are, even 
when those opinions are absolutely con- 
trary to facts. It is this phase of inves- 
tigation which has intrigued me most, and 
which I believe is by far the most fruitful 
for anyone who would do creative social 
work or think creatively concerning the 
organization of community life. 

In the course of a number of years, I 
have been identified, for four months or 
more each, with eleven village communi- 
ties in four states, and during residence 
have studied local viewpoints concerning 
the church. Add to this questionnaires 
concerning limited areas of opinion, and 
access to findings of several other stu- 
dents more competent than myself who 
have studied social opinion concerning 
the church in village communities. With- 
out generalizing, but only making the 
statement as true of those communities 
with which I am personally familiar, it 
may be said that if there is in these 
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communities any such thing as a typical 
citizen, his chief demands of the church 
in his community are usually put in su- 
perficially uncomplimentary form. His 
positive suggestions are invariably accom- 
panied by implied or actual criticism. 
What he demands of the church is: 

1. Less duplication of effort and a 
more thorough covering of the local field 
of service. 

2. Less doctrinal and more practical 
preaching. 

3. More democracy in the conduct of 
religious affairs. 

4. Fewer schemes to build up the 
churches, and more schemes to build: up 
the community. 

The reader may at once challenge the 
accuracy of this, the typical citizen’s com- 
bined diagnosis and prescription for the 
church. We are not now concerned with 
the accuracy of the diagnosis, but with 
the opinions as themselves constituting 
a part of our own diagnosis and the ma- 
jor part of it. It is important to know 
that this is what people think. It is more 
scientific, for the time being at least, 
to accept these opinions than it is to chal- 
lenge them. They are true in the sense 
of being representative of the state of 
mind of at least a large cross section of 
many village communities. This state of 
mind represents a part of “the commun- 
ity as it is.” Opinions are among the 
principal ingredients of which communi- 
ties are made. 

Let it be said, however, that a good 
thorough piece of checking will show 
that three of these four statements have 
a far larger basis in fact in any com- 
munity than the ministers in that com- 
munity are likely to admit or believe, 
unless they are themselves careful stu- 
dents of community life capable of view- 
ing the church objectively. For instance, 
the Methodist minister in a Colorado 
village was emphatic in his conviction 
that not one-tenth of the people of his 
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church were dissatisfied with religious 
organization in that community, or would 
vote to eliminate the duplication of effort. 
He was so honest in his certainty that he 
quite gladly joined with others in spon- 
soring a house-to-house canvass, for the 
purpose of giving the citizens a chance to 
ballot on the question of uniting the 
churches. The visiting was all done by 
local people. The tabulation showed that 
eight out of ten voting members in the 
Methodist church favored the consolida- 
tion of churches, and that 90 per cent 
of the voting members of the entire com- 
munity favored it. It is thus possible 
for a minister, or any other group leader, 
(for most ministers are only group lead- 
ers) to be so immersed in his own job 
that he will be unconscious of the trend 
of thought in his community. So, let us 
interpret these demands. 

Demand No. 1. li we face the com- 
munity as it is we shall generally find a 
great deal of duplicated effort, along with 
relatively large areas of the community 
untouched or barely touched by the 
church. This extends to almost all local 
activities. In a Missouri village of 1,200 
people, having a very restricted trade 
area, where there are eight churches, 
there are six grocery stores and three 
other stores that retail groceries as a side- 
line. The price of groceries in that com- 
munity is relatively high. Does the aver- 
age grocer think of himself as a commun- 
ity servant ? 

While the church is in no worse plight 
than business, it is far more responsible 
for the situation. What we call over 
churching is not the disease, it is one of 
the symptoms. The whole business of 
over organizing is a symptom. What the 
community suffers from is from the fact 
that it is not a community; it is only an 
aggregation of individuals, families, and 
petty groups. It is inevitable that along 
with the duplication of effort there should 
be areas of life untouched by the 
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churches, for the simple reason that the 
churches are serving groups. The peo- 
ple who are left socially to one side by 
the church are for the most part also left 
socially to one side by the same groups 
in their other social experience. In the 
habitual thinking of the majority of the 
more privileged folks, these people are 
not members of the community; at least 
not members in good and full standing. 
They have not been drawn into the com- 
mon life. 

This part of the typical citizen’s diag- 
nosis indicates the need of a community 
consciousness stronger than group con- 
sciousness on the part of those who be- 
long to groups, and on the part of the 
groups as such. 

Demand No. 2. One of the most fre- 
quently heard opinions in village com- 
munities, both in the church and out, is 
that concerning the need of “less doc- 
trinal and more practical preaching.” The 
retort of many ministers has been that 
there is not enough doctrinal preaching ; 
that people are abysmally ignorant of 
theology, and therefore have no good 
foundation for their faith; and that the 
solution of all the problems of life de- 
pends upon a clear understanding of doc- 
trine. 

But what does the layman mean by 
doctrinal preaching? Not at all what the 
minister means. From the minister’s 
point of view doctrinal preaching has to 
do with orthodoxy versus heterodoxy, 
these terms being defined by each min- 
ister in harmony with his private theol- 
ogy. The layman applies the term doc- 
trinal to those sermons which deal with 
subjects as such—rather than with people 
and their needs—the end and aim of 
which is to teach truth for its own sake. 
By practical preaching the layman means 
preaching whose objective is help for to- 
day’s wrestle with life. 

Insofar as this popular opinion has 
warrant in facts, it indicates a minister 
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whose message is subject minded rather 
than people minded, who is institutionally 
minded instead of community minded; 
and this situation is a part of the correct 
diagnosis of many a “community as it 
is.” 

Moreover, bringing the churches to- 
gether does not necessarily make the min- 
ister who serves the combined churches 
any different in his mental outlook. Here 
in my file is a letter from the pastor of a 
federated church, which is the only Prot- 
estant church in an Ohio village. He 
complains that before the churches were 
brought together there were many more 
jobs in the Sunday schools. Now some 
of those who formerly were earnest 
workers in the church have joined the 
local Grange and become leaders there. 
This he regards as a deplorable situation. 
This pastor apparently would rather have 
his church members working at super- 
fluous tasks in the church than at useful 
tasks for community welfare outside the 
church. 

This part of the typical citizen’s diag- 
nosis really means that the community 
demands a leader who is completely di- 
vested of the ecclesiastical mind, who 
sees community life as a whole, and who 
is interested in building up life rather 
than in building up an institution. With 
such a minister the sermonizing will right 
itself, because its objective will be right. 
Like the duplication of effort, the wrong 
type of preaching to which the typical 
citizen objects is not a disease but a 
symptom. 

Demand No. 3. Concerning the typical 
citizen’s demand for “more democracy in 
the conduct of religious affairs,” one can 
speak with no great assurance. It is a 
widespread feeling among people, in the 
church as well as out of it. But when 
one attempts to trail this opinion to its 
lair he is usually baffled. People in the 
church seem to think first of all of cliques 
who “run” local churches. People out- 
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side the church mean something else. 
Perhaps most of them are not sure what 
they do mean. Occasionally a thoughtful 
person, pressed for instances, will specify 
something tangible. Some of the more 
thoughtful people in village communities, 
who do not send their children to Sun- 
day school, will say that they have no 
voice in what their children are taught 
in Sunday school, but they do have a 
voice in the conduct of public school af- 
fairs. The distinction made is doubtless 
more imaginary than real, and most of 
these citizens would send their children 
to week day schools and vacation schools, 
if these were organized on a community 
basis or if they were under other 
than the customary group leadership of 
some local church. 

The most concrete instance a layman 
has ever quoted in my hearing or knowl- 
edge may be represented by a conversa- 
tion in a New York village, which can 
be reported with substantial but not exact 
accuracy : 

Investigator: “What do you mean— 
more democracy in church affairs? Does 
not each church really decide most local 
matters, either by direct vote or by the 
delegation of responsibility to officers and 
committees ?” 

Answer: “Oh, yes, within the church 
there may be democracy enough, but— 
weil, take the parish house of the 
church. They collected funds from 
everybody. They said it was to be for 
the whole community, that everybody 
would benefit by it. But who really con- 
trols it? A committee of church mem- 
bers. Who votes what shall go on there? 
A clique inside that church. Is every- 
body welcome? Theoretically yes, but 





church groups monopolize the time ex- 
cept for two or three big doings each 
year. ‘Outside’ groups pay a fee if they 
use the building.” 

“Do you mean that it is not fair to 
ask citizens for their money and not give 


them a vote about the parish house pro- 
2? 

“Yes, but that is only a small part of 
it. It is not right for an organization of 
that type to give special social privileges 
to its members and their children and not 
share them on absolutely equal terms with 
everybody in the community. It is not 
democratic. It is out of harmony with 
what I regard as Christian ideals.” 

It would appear, then, that insofar as 
it is definable at all, this demand for more 
democracy is partly a demand for a less 
self centered attitude on the part of the 
church. In this aspect it is virtually iden- 
tical with Demand No. 4. 

Demand No. 4. There is a well de- 
fined feeling that the church should in- 
dulge in fewer programs to build up its 
institutional life, and more programs and 
plans to build up the community. The 
demand is usually not voiced in just those 
terms, since the specific ideas in the 
minds of the citizens vary greatly; they 
run the scale of church activity, from 
oyster suppers to religious education. 

A few of the more thoughtful laymen, 
particularly school teachers and superin- 
tendents, see religious education as or- 
ganized on the wrong principle for com- 
munity religious development. They 
would agree with Dean Walter S. Ath- 
earn, and other leaders, that religious 
education in villages must be taken out 
of the hands of church groups and placed 
under supervision of a community board. 
Persons who have not thought this far 
constructively see much of the religious 
educational program of their local 
churches in the light of machinery to 
build up the church. They recognize the 
primary purpose of religious training as 
that of making good church members, 
and of specialized religious training as 
that of making church leaders, rather 
than that of developing spiritual leaders 
for community life and training men and 
women of good will to take active part 
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in all of the forward looking affairs of 
humanity. 

The majority of those who make De- 
mand No. 4, however, will itemize 
smaller matters, which are less significant 
than religious education in their effects, 
but may be even more significant for 
purposes of diagnosis. These include the 
multiplicity of schemes to get money for 
some church group treasury, and the 
relative absence of any initiative on the 
part of the churches to raise or give 
money that is to be spent by others than 
their own group, or for the interests of 
the community at large. One citizen 
asks, “Whoever heard of the Presby- 
terian ladies having an oyster stew to 
help pay for a Methodist revival, or the 
Methodist ladies serving a dinner to help 
the Presbyterians buy a pipe organ? 
What they are interested in is not reli- 
gion itself, but their own little institu- 
tion.” The answer to this obviously to 
be expected is, “If we do not stand by 
our own institutions, who will?” But it 
does not satisfy the issue, and it proves 
the critic’s contention that the defender 
is thinking of institutions first, and of 
standing by them. 

Petty incidents keep bobbing up in 
village church life which reveal subtly the 
group self centered attitude, and go far 
to account for this demand on the part 
of thoughtful citizens. A few typical 
instances just now come to mind: 

(a) The indignant attitude of a vil- 
lage committee for Near East Relief, 
when the officials of a local church, which 
had taken a public offering for this cause, 
voted not to turn the offering into the 
community N. E. R. fund, but to send 
it to their denominational foreign mission 
board, designating it for the Near East. 
The defense was, “In order to get credit 
on our benevolence apportionment.” 

(b) The long drawn out pow-wow in 
a certain ladies’ aid society, over the ques- 
tion whether to lend their dishes for a 
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supper given in the interest of a worthy 
enterprise of a sister church, or to charge 
for their use. 

(c) The only suitable meeting place 
for the Boy Scouts in a certain village 
was in the basement of a small church. 
Church and Sunday school groups used 
the basement free of charge, but a charge 
was assessed against the Boy Scouts 
(who were not organized on church 
lines) “to cover the cost of janitor serv- 
ice, fuel, and lights.” 

Again we have here, symptoms of the 
common disease which all these opinions 
and demands tend to verify. They all 
point to at least one important answer 
to the question appearing at the head of 
this paper. To rethink the task of the 
church in view of the community de- 
mands, we must think in community 
terms. 

To do this will require for most min- 
isters and local church leaders the recon- 
struction of their mental habits. The min- 
ister must not merely accept the idea that 
he is a pastor to the whole community. 
That must be his habitual mode of motor - 
thinking, whereas now he thinks of him- 
self as the pastor of his church. Every 
problem must be seen from the point of 
view of the community, rather than of 
the church group. Every program must 
be previsioned, planned, and carried out 
from a background of habitual commun- 
ity consciousness, instead of church and 
group consciousness. 

It is beyond the province of this article 
to suggest what the results of such a re- 
construction of mental habits will be, or 
what will happen when the several min- 
isters of a much churched village all 
achieve habitual community mindedness. 
How will they view each other? What 
effect will it have upon their working 
together, or upon some of them deciding 
that they must either change their jobs 
or their places of residence? What 
about a better division of labor? Should 
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the group call a community pastor, or 
should the community call him? We are 
concerned not to answer these questions, 
but to raise them in passing. 

A second requisite to rethinking the 
task of the church in terms of commun- 
ity demands is to develop the community 
consciousness and make it stronger than 
any group consciousness in the habitual 
thinking of the citizens. Village com- 
munities today are falling apart. Per- 
haps many of them never have been com- 
munities, except in the false sense of 
being trade centers. It may never have 
been possible to bound a real community 
by defining its team-haul radius (as of 
yore) or averaging the distance from 
which its various stores draw trade in 
all directions from the center. Certainly 
it is not possible now. The trade center 
is disappearing. What we have, if we 
have a trade community at all, is a com- 
munity with a number of trade foci. In- 
stead of trading at one center, people 
both on the farms and in the villages in- 
creasingly go distances of ten to fifty 
miles to make their more important pur- 
chases. 

The real community never has been a 
trade community; but a center of trade 
makes possible the development of a 
real community, because it keeps people 
in daily contact with each other and gives 
the more intimate common interests a 
chance to grow. This advantage is now 
disappearing. Citizens of goodwill, in- 
cluding church people, have an oppor- 
tunity, if they can do real constructive 
community thinking, to develop a higher 
form of community life than has ever 
yet been known in America, except in 
isolated instances. Some of the means 
for developing community consciousness 
and welding the people of a community 
together may be briefly indicated: 

1. Let the ministers be spiritual com- 
munity prophets. Dr. William E. Bar- 
ton, in a forthcoming article, reminds us 
that Jeremiah once preached a sermon on 


the city dump. Let the minister preach 
more sermons on the community inter- 
ests. Let him interpret the common life 
of the community in its moral and spirit- 
ual significance. 

2. Let a community council be formed 
representing officially none of the groups, 
though with members of all groups on 
the council, provided community minded 
people may be secured from every group. 
Let this council study community life, 
appoint temporary committees to ini- 
tiate plans for the development of the 
community outlook, and for bringing the 
people together under such auspices and 
with such frequency as shall give them 
a common bond of unity. Community 
historical celebrations, community religi- 
ous services, forums for thinking out 
local issues together, special community 
projects in great numbers, are waiting to 
be set going. Let groups begin to plan 
in community terms. For instance, in- 
stead of the parish house which the 
church planned to build, let it suggest 
to the community council a community 
house under the control of a representa- 
tive board. 

3. In all this the local newspaper, if 
there is one, must be taken into reckon- 
ing. Usually the editor is among the 
most community minded of men. If he 
is a wise editor, self interest will make 
him so. The greatest bane of the vil- 
lage editor is the clash of group inter- 
ests, which constantly places him in deli- 
cate situations as an impartial reporter. 
But in an occasional community it might 
pay well if a group of community minded 
people should purchase the control of the 
local paper and supplant a too close vis- 
ioned editor by an enthusiastic commun- 
ity leader. 

In one New York village of about 
2,000 there is a community council, com- 
posed of twelve members, who are re- 
thinking, not only the tasks of the church, 
but of other groups. They have not 
themselves executed any plans, but have 
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been responsible for promulgating ideas 
and initiating plans which have resulted 
in a village water and sewer system, vil- 
lage playground, annual homecoming 
celebrations, and in many meetings of the 
forum type for the discussion of civic, 
moral, and religious questions. At one 
meeting recently, perhaps for the first 
time in the history of the community, the 
Catholic priest and the most rabid anti- 
Catholic Protestant minister in the com- 
munity sat on the platform together and 
participated in the program. This is 
merely a sketchy picture to illustrate the 
direction in which activities should be 
initiated, and the method. 

Aside from tangible improvements in 
village equipment for community life, 
however, this goes little further than a 
bare beginning of the development of 
community consciousness. In most vil- 
lage communities it will probably be 
found that the field of religious educa- 
tion offers the greatest opportunity for an 
initial program of community develop- 
ment of sustained significance. This may 
need to begin with a vacation school, or 
a community training class. 

Everything depends upon the local 
community and what it is ready to do. 
The people must be carried along at 
every step, and never left more than a 
step behind. . But in the minds of the 
community council, or some such leader- 
ship, there must be a goal far bigger than 
the first few steps. That church whose 
leaders are least ready to rethink its tasks 
may need to be intrigued into this, that, 
or the other small project by public opin- 
ion, until they find out how well they 
like it and how little danger there is in 
it. But in time all the best forces of 
the community will join in setting up a 
community wide religious program, on a 
community basis, which recognizes spe- 
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cial group interests not along sectarian 
lines but along the lines of age groups, 
native capacities, and temperaments. 
Postscript: One important thing im- 
plied in this paper is that the rethinking 
of the task of the church in view of 
community demands can not be done by 
the church alone, or by the church as 
such. It may well be done, to be sure, 
by local church leaders along with other 
local leaders; but all must act as mem- 
bers of the community, not of the church. 


Some Userut Books 


STEINER, Jesse F., Community Organization. 

(Century, 1925, 395 pages, $2.25.) 

One of the few books dealing sociologically 
with the community which properly analyzes 
the function of the church in its relation to 
other forces and factors in community life. 


McArez, JosepH E., Community Types and 
Programs; Religion Without a Church; Or- 
ganizing the Community for Good Will. 
(1928, 32 pages, 25 cents each.) 

These three monographs are published by the 
Community Church of New York, 12 Park 
Avenue, New York City, as the opening num- 
bers of a series of booklets on community re- 
ligion. They state clearly the objectives of 
religion in the development of community life, 
and suggest practical methods of group pro- 
cedure for introducing religious programs of 
community wide import. Other booklets in this 
series, uniform in style, size, volume, and price, 
are shortly to appear. 


ATHEARN, WALTE1. S., Crime Prevention. (Da- 
vid C. Cook Pub. Co., 1926, 24 pages, 10 
cents.) 

Beginning with the problem of delinquency, 
Dr. Athearn finds its cure to depend upon better 
organization for religious education which will 
reach the entire juvenile population, and which, 
therefore, must be planned on a community 
basis instead of on the present denominational 
or group basis. 


Piper, DAvip R., Community Churches. (Wil- 
lett, Clark & Colby, 1928, 160 pages, $1.50.) 
The most complete study as yet published of 

the progress of the movement for the commu- 
nity organization of religion. Various chapters 
deal with religious education, recreational pro- 
grams, and other special phases of social pro- 
cedure on a community wide scale. 
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WHAT EARTHLY GOOD ARE DENOMINATIONS? 


Burris JENKINS 


ENOMINATIONS are like disease 

germs, sects are like streptococci, 
they must serve some purpose, but the 
Lord only knows what it is. So far as 
our limited vision goes, they cause only 
trouble in the world. They are a condi- 
tion that confronts us, a defect in the 
order of things, a handicap to labor un- 
der, and not an end to be promoted. 

Sects we have always had with us, like 
the poor, and shall always have. They 
take their root from the diversity of hu- 
man nature and they will never disappear 
until human nature changes its leopard 
spots. Human beings are so constituted 
that they can never see truth and right 
all from the same angle, nor see all of the 
truth and the right; but what they do 
see, they all think is the whole thing. One 
flash of light, on one side of the moun- 
tain, and they insist they have seen the 
mountain and know it all. One swift 
view of the sea, from only one point on 
cape or shore line, and they feel they 
comprehend the ocean. “That settles it. 
I know all the truth, for have I not seen 
it? Wisdom will die with me.” That is 
the agelong song of poor little purblind 
man. 

The Jews had sects—and for the mat- 
ter of that still have them—just as the 
Christians had. Before Jesus came, they 
had their Pharisees and Sadducees and 
Essenes and various other nees. They 
had their Ebionites and Nazarites, and 
various other ites. The Greeks and Ro- 
mans had their Stoics and Epicureans, 
their Platonists and Neo-platonists. The 
Brahmans of India, long before Chris- 
tianity was born, were split up into scores 


of sects now known only to the scholars, 
and they are still split up. Ancient 
Buddhism and ancient Confucianism, far 
older than the Christian era, likewise 
knew their denominations. Even politics 
knows them. How many political parties 
are there in America? And how many in 
each of the other nations? And how 
many people do not find their views ex- 
pressed by any political party or by any 
religious denominations? Humanity 
varies infinitely, and doubtless always 
will. 

The Lord might have left disease 
germs out of the world, but if he had, 
perhaps humanity would have multiplied 
so fast as to overrun the place, and he 
would have had to find some other way 
to kill them off and make room for others. 
He might have made us all alike, so that 
we would see truth and right alike ; but if 
he had, life would have been much less 
interesting and spicy. We can, then, un- 
derstand why denominations exist, even 
while feeling that they are an unmitigated 
evil, a thorn in the flesh, a messenger of 
Satan to buffet us. They are the under- 
brush that we have to stumble through, 
the thick wilderness that somehow we 
must overcome, the handicap and the ob- 
stacle that we must struggle with and con- 
quer. The condition confronts us; with 
the theory we are not greatly concerned. 

The troubles caused by sects are so ap- 
parent that one needs scarcely to rehearse 
them. We have divided councils, pulling 
and hauling at each other, with little for- 
ward motion and the generation of much 
heat. Like an army or an expedition or a 
migration without unified command, we 
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scatter, criss-cross each other’s trail, pass 
by the most important places, and wind 
up far apart, at fault, lost, futile. We 
waste force and dissipate funds. Then 
we duplicate, grabbing several parties at 
once for the same points of vantage for 
attack or the same river valleys for set- 
tlement. 

The heart-breaking sight is so common 
we have become calloused—six denomi- 
national churches in a town of six hun- 
dred, and a seventh one moving in be- 
cause, it says, “There is no real Christian 
church in the place. We must go and 
start one that is Simon pure.” Six un- 
trained, bigoted little preachers, or only 
three, or none at all, and any there may 
chance to be miserably supported, with- 
out books, without contacts with the 
world, absorbed in the petty village fights 
and jealousies between sect and sect. The 
denominational mission boards, mean- 
time, pouring their funds and sending 
their absentee-supported emissaries into 
the “field” to hold up their particular col- 
ored light, red, green, yellow, in the dark- 
ness as if it were a heathen land; and 
heathen it is, to be sure. Then in this 
heathen village the church workers, the 
guilds and ladies’ aids, miserable little 
handfuls, spend their time backbiting, 
envying, hating each other, while the real 
men of the place are sick of the whole 
thing. 

In larger places, four churches are 
found on four corners of the courthouse 
square, where two or one were amply suf- 
ficient. In big cities a dozen churches ap- 
pear in a half mile square where two or 
three great cathedrals, with a plural min- 
istry, might gather in and care for all the 
people ten times as efficiently. Each con- 
gregation is trying to take members away 
from the others; ministers are jealous of 
each other, making unkind remarks about 
each other, envying and sometimes even 
hating each other, when they should be 
pulling together to try to bring men and 
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women under the influence of a common 
Lord and trying to alleviate the sorrows 
and the distresses and solve the problems 
of the people who cannot fail to see the 
division and the hostility so easy to be- 
hold. There is nothing Christian about 
it. It is worse than pagan. 


“How pitiful are little folks— 

They seem so very small; 

They look at stars, and think they are 
Denominational.” 


Why not do away with it, then? Easy 
enough to say. Why not do away with 
human nature, with its one-angled view 
of truth and right? Anybody who thinks 
at all recognizes the evils of sectarianism 
and its few or no benefits. We realize, to 
be sure, that differing types of mind, be- 
cause of their heredity or their training, 
may desire differing emphasis on truth, 
differing form and ceremonial, differing 
atmospheres of worship; but at the same 
time we recognize that all these might be 
provided under a unified church as well 
as a divided one. Why, then, not get to- 
gether? 

The obstacles seem insurmountable. In 
America, the major denominations have 
lost all real differences. A stranger 
might wander into a Methodist church, 
or a Congregational, or a Presbyterian, 
and unless he were very acute and keen 
indeed, be unable to tell to what denomi- 
nation this particular church belonged. 
Most of us, supposed to be expert in 
church doctrines and affairs, can not for 
the life of us tell the differences between 
certain of the denominations; and if we 
should state those differences, they would 
seem to this age altogether petty, insig- 
nificant, and outworn. 

Surely it would be a simple matter for 
such denominations to merge into one? 
But not so fast! What about the vested 
interests? There are the land titles dat- 
ing way back; there are the centralized 
missionary organizations with their offi- 
cials, presidents, secretaries and treasur- 
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ers, with their bequests and their annui- 
ties. 

There is always a way, you say, to 
solve the problems of propertied inter- 
ests where there is the will; but there re- 
mains the inertia of human kind, the de- 
sire to continue doing things as they have 
always been done, the ruts and the chan- 
nels. How are you going to get out of 
them? Then each denomination has its 
ways and its manners, its deep seated tra- 
ditions, its very vocabulary, all meaning- 
less to the others. It has its pride of 
opinion, its perfect confidence that “we 
are the people. We know the truth and 
the right. Wisdom is ours beyond any- 
body else’s, and it will die with us.” We 
may not put it in such bald terms, but that 
is the spirit of each sect. No, there is no 
hope in your day or in mine, if ever, of 
any large measure of actual union among 
the one hundred and fifty different de- 
nominations in the United States. 

What shall we do, then? What con- 
structive word can be spoken in this well 
nigh hopeless condition? This much, 
that all those large minded enough may 
try consciously to fulfill the prayer of 
our Lord, “That they all may be one,” by 
working together as much as possible and 
pulling apart as little as possible; that the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America command the allegiance of us 
all, both nationally and locally; that as 
many cooperative movements as possible 
be fostered by the denominations, or at 
least by those leaders in denominations, 
gentle and sweet spirited enough, strong 
and brave enough, brotherly and Christ- 
like enough, to range themselves side by 
side, instead of toe to toe. Weekday 
Bible schools, Christmas and Easter 
union services, united efforts of all kinds, 
these are multiplying in the larger cen- 
ters and spreading even to smaller ones. 

A further sign of hope is coming up 
over the horizon. More and more indi- 
vidual churches, regardless of denomina- 


tion, are becoming community churches. 
Their denominational bonds grow more 
and more tenuous and less and less em- 
phasized. These churches reduce the 
body of required doctrine to the lowest 
possible terms, the belief in Jesus as the 
Christ, Son of God and Son of Man, and 
the will to serve and follow him. If any 
creed is recited in these churches, it is 
only as an ancient symbol, a ceremonial. 
valued only for its flavor of tradition and 
its atmosphere of worship. No actual 
and formal assent is required as if it 
were a scientific formula. In these com- 
munity churches the day for such theolo- 
gizing has gone by. The recognized es- 
sence of the Christian faith, common to 
all denominations, alone is demanded of 
the membership—allegiance to Jesus. The 
right to define all terms for himself is left 
to the individual. 

Along with this minimum of belief goes 
the minimum of required form. The 
two sacraments of the church, upon 
which all are in general agreed, baptism 
and the Lord’s supper, are administered 
by such form and at such time as the 
individual or the congregation may deter- 
mine. The forms and ceremonials of 
public worship, ritual, and _ liturgy, 
emerge from the cultural environment 
and heritage of the people making up the 
community church. Whatever is adapted 
to their minds and spirits is adopted into 
the forms and service of the community 
church. 

Free trade in members is the order be- 
tween such churches. Letters of com- 
mendation or statements of membership 
pass at their face value. There is no pro- 
tective tariff on the interchange of church 
members ; there are no immigration laws, 
no educational nor doctrinal tests for ad- 
mission. In some quarters this is called 
open membership. It has been practiced 
a long time by some churches, but only 
newly adopted by some others. The point 
is, that it is an increasing practice, that 
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the number of these undenominational, 
free or community churches, is increas- 
ing in all quarters of the land. Natu- 
rally, these community churches thrill 
and throb with alertness to the spirit of 
the times, to the emergence of new truth, 
to the adoption of new measures. They 
are fully conscious that the essence of the 
Christian faith remains the same from 
age to age, that Jesus is the same, yester- 
day, today, and forever; but they also 
recognize that new lights are turned upon 
him and upon his teaching from genera- 
tion to generation and century to cen- 
tury, that knowledge grows from more 
to more and with it more of reverence 
may dwell in us all. So they are out for 
everything new and true, everything 
beautiful and good. These churches do 
not fight the rising tide of increasing 
truth but try to ride higher upon it. 

Why should these free churches not 
cut loose from their old denominations 
entirely and become wholly independent? 
Some day perhaps they will, and in that 
line may lie the path of real Christian 
unity. It is too soon, however, for most 
of such churches to sever entirely their 
old denominational ties. The number of 
avowed community churches, with no de- 
nominational tie at all, and now bound 
together in an association, is something 
over thirteen hundred; but this move- 
ment is not yet powerful enough to ren- 
der it safe for certain churches, already 
community churches in everything else 
but name, to shake themselves free from 
the denominational entanglements in 
which they were born and in which they 
have lived. 

After all, humanity is gregarious. We 
cannot flock alone. No church can de- 
velop or grow, scarcely even survive, that 
strikes out by itself on an independent 
course. The experience of such churches 
has been that they have floated along 
more or less precariously during the life 
and activity of some one more or less 
brilliant leader and then have broken up 


and sunk beneath the waves. For effi- 
ciency and for permanency there must 
exist ties with other churches, solidarity, 
community of interest, fellowship in ef- 
fort and inspiration. These may all be 
present, however, with a decreasing em- 
phasis upon denominational aims and 
purposes, slogans and doctrines, proper- 
ties and organizations. An increasing 
number of churches in great cities, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, are plunging 
ahead upon this course. The outstanding 
churches in most cities grow less and less 
denominational and are more and more 
to be defined as community churches. 
Moreover, they tend to leaven the lump 
of their respective denominations. This 
comes nearest to a rainbow of anything 
that hangs in our Christian sky. 
Denominationalism, due to the diver- 
sity of humanity, inherited and environ- 
mental, denominationalism as old as hu- 
manity and religion, an apparently un- 
mixed evil and yet apparently unavoid- 
able, may gradually disappear or at least 
diminish in importance with the passage 
of the centuries. The evils of divided 
councils, wasted resources, duplication 
and overlapping, with the resultant rival- 
ries and jealousies and hatreds, may at 
least be mitigated. The obstacles to 
unity, such as vested interests, pride in 
tradition and opinion, the sluggishness 
and inertia of humanity, may never be 
done away; but at least they may be di- 
minished by the rise of the community 
church. The increasing number of great 
churches, great both in numbers and in 
spirit, which reduce doctrine to its lowest 
terms—the firm faith in Jesus as the 
Christ alone; churches which lay upon 
the shoulders of their people the small- 
est possible burden of required form; 
which freely interchange their members ; 
and which keep an open face turned al- 
ways toward the light—such churches go 
farther toward the fulfillment of our 
Lord’s last prayer than all the warring 
sects of Christendom, “That they all may 
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be one, as Thou, Father, art in me and 
I in thee, that they all may be one in us, 
that the world may believe that thou 
did’st send me.” 
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THE YOUTH PROGRAM OF THE CHURCH 


C. MELVILLE WRIGHT 


HE TASK ASSIGNED for con- 

sideration in this paper is fairly spe- 
cific—“What should be the youth pro- 
gram of the church?” We do not need 
to enter upon a discussion of aims and 
objectives which the religious educator 
of today must regard. As we rethink 
the tasks of the church we can undoubt- 
edly agree that, as touching the youth 
of our time, we must be concerned pri- 
marily with the enrichment of their lives. 
We must be prepared to interpret and 
to share their actual experiences so as 
to contribute worthily to their complete 
development. Furthermore, we do not 
need to discuss programs and policies ot 
local congregations and denominational 
units. Technical details must be wrought 
out in the light of local conditions and 
these may vary widely. 

On two points, however, we may agree. 
First, the church has her supreme oppor- 
tunity today in the realm of youth. 
Through the young her most significant 
contribution to the progress of humanity 
must be made effective and sure. To in- 
terpret to this “changing age” the abiding 
verities ; to resolve their bewildering con- 
fusions; to reveal the source of final au- 
thority as inward and spiritual, not ex- 
ternal and dogmatic; in short, to make 
vitally intelligible to the young the true 
and enduring values of their enlarging 
experience—that is a task of overwhelm- 
ing magnitude and far reaching oppor- 
tunity. 

Second, the methods which the church 
will adopt in these times must necessarily 
be different from those of former days. 
The principles underlying these methods 
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must be determined in the light of the 
most careful study of historic principles, 
and we must search diligently for the 
best in the past. They must nonetheless 
be progressive, vigorous, and wise. At 
once we see the demand for leadership 
so urgently essential as to command the 
life activities of a greatly augmented 
corps of thoroughly trained educators in 
the realm of religious education. Quot- 
ing the principle of the Master Teacher, 
enunciated with deep insight in a simple 
parable, we must recognize that skilled 
guides must arise who will “put new 
wine into new wineskins and save both” 
—that is, both church and youth. 

Adhering to the practical character of 
the theme, one feels that the question 
may be answered more satisfactorily out 
of experience than by argument or the- 
ory. It is true that not many churches on 
this continent have yet revealed the 
“pioneering spirit.’ We have only be- 
gun to touch the fringes of the possibili- 
ties in this realm. Nonetheless, experi- 
ence in a steadily increasing area in the 
past decade may be interpreted as author- 
izing a few specific statements as to what 
the church is doing and what she should 
do to provide for her youth. In calling 
attention to points which command atten- 
tion, the writer has in mind specific in- 
stances of churches actually doing these 
things, in a measure experimentally, but 
with such manifest results that the prin- 
ciples and purposes underlying their ef- 
forts are worthy of note. 

The church which would provide 
an adequate youth program must ar- 
range its worship services so that all 
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members of the family may partici- 
pate with enthusiasm, intelligence, 
and hearty approval in services graded 
to their needs. _ 

Whatever changes the future may 
bring, it is clear that the church does 
well to endeavor to sustain family loyal- 
ties on the higher spiritual levels, to in- 
spire every member of the home to co- 
operate for worthy ends, and to main- 
tain the well ordered family as the pri- 
mary unit of society. Innumerable situ- 
ations which have led to the break up of 
the family may be traced to the separa- 
tion of its members from the influence of 
a living church and from the ideals which 
such a church must vigorously uphold. 

The days of the “family pew” are ad- 
mittedly well nigh gone. Have we some- 
thing better to offer? Assuredly so when 
we recognize that the church is not mere- 
ly the geographical area where a minister 
preaches to adult persons. We may call 
the whole family to come to church reg- 
ularly, providing such services for its 
younger members that under competent 
leadership they will participate in wor- 
ship according to age groupings and in- 
tellectual attainments. 

It will be found that, in three or four 
simultaneous services, worship training 
may be provided that will make these 
younger members, with all their enthusi- 
asm and power, dynamic advocates of 
ideals worth while. One day these 
younger ones will carry over these wor- 
ship experiences into the adult group 
with much of the enthusiasm and intelli- 
gent interest engendered. They will ex- 
pect to participate in worship there 
“with the heart and with the understand- 
ing.” Thus eventually they may demand 
some radical changes and improvements 
in the adult service. Progressively they 
may insist upon such developments as 
will keep their church life vigorous and 
real. 


The church requires a well organized 
departmentally graded church school 


where life sharing and character de- 
velopment are primary concerns. 

In former days, and to a large extent 
still, emphasis in church schools has been 
on “knowledge transfer.” Leaders have 
held to the conviction that the imparia- 
tion of religious (or biblical) knowledge 
assured moral character and spiritual 
growth. Dependence has been upon 
teachers whose main function was de- 
fined, for the most part, in terms of in- 
tellectual requirements. We must now 
think in larger terms. The effective 
leader must be a veritable searcher for 
truth, open minded, frank, and able to 
inspire members of a group to work cre- 
atively on projects intimately related to 
life. 

As a result of intimate associations and 
growing knowledge in the group, its 
members will develop powers of disci- 
pline and ability to control their individ- 
ual choices, not because someone said it 
should be so, but because young people 
have come to recognize validity of truth 
applied in their specific life situations. 
The enrichment of personality, therefore, 
becomes a mighty factor in the church’s 
program for the training of youth. The 
young people enter into its activities with 
zest, not because they expect to be saints 
but because they want to be real citizens, 
who will go out into their ever widening 
circles of life exerting positive influences 
for good, but more, experiencing the sat- 
isfactions of intense purposeful living. 

The church must include in its pro- 
gram weekday activities for growing 
boys and girls. 

We are beyond the point where a vig- 
orous church with pressing opportunities 
for service can justify closing its doors 
on weekdays, confining its active minis- 
try to a certain type of work labelled “re- 
ligious” one day in seven. 

It has been demonstrated that when a 
church gets the viewpoint of youth and 
sees its opportunity among them, when 
it studies, awakens, and guides their 
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worthy interests in small congenial 
groups, it can hold adolescent youth in 
the most impressionable years of their 
experience, and holding them then, may 
retain their interest and cooperation 
through later years. 

The church must not supplant the 
home, but it can greatly strengthen and 
substantially supplement what parents 
can do in the training of their young. 
The church need never trespass upon the 
tasks of the public school, but there are 
wide open doors of opportunity in direct- 
ing activities during after school periods. 
A high school principal of prominence 
commenting upon the valuable contribu- 
tions which the church had rendered his 
boys in leisure time said, “Once give a 
boy a purpose in life and he is no longer 
a problem.” 

It is in these free time activities that 
church leaders may find magnificent op- 
portunities. We must bear in mind that 
learning processes are going on continu- 
ally and that often young people are en- 
gaged in pursuits that cannot be carried 
on without hindering their larger devel- 
opment. It becomes, therefore, a matter 
of crowding out these undesirable con- 
cerns by substituting positive interests 
that are of known and recognized value. 

We have to do now with young people 
who in a very few years will hold posi- 
tions of high responsibility in the busi- 
ness world, in the political life of the na- 
tion, in professional spheres and in the 
church herself. The satisfaction which 
they may enjoy in working out their ex- 
periences in a church group that is con- 
genial and active will prove to be regu- 
lative, largely determining the attitudes 
in years to come. In a few moments set 
apart on a Sunday we can scarcely hope 
to compete with the clamorous demands 
of busy life in other spheres. But add 
to these the free time which young people 
are glad to give once these activities be- 
come their own, and it is found that im- 
pressions are lodged and purposes cre- 
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ated which will provide young people 
with a clearer perspective for life and 
prove truly helpful to them. 

The church with an adequate youth 
program must not depend upon un- 
trained volunteers. 

The significant tasks assigned to the 
church are such that skills must be de- 
veloped and training must be given. One 
of the most dangerous ideas abroad to- 
day, but fortunately disappearing with 
great rapidity, is that to teach a Sunday 
school class is a task of minor impor- 
tance. Progress in the realm of educa- 
tion has insistently demanded better com- 
mand of technique on the part of pro- 
fessional teachers. Girls and boys who 
have the privilege of associating with 
such trained teachers day by day are 
making it impossible for the church to 
accept in the church school standards 
much lower than those of public and 
high schools. Without sacrificing the 
obvious advantages of spontaneity and 
freewill service, we may now reasonably 
expect volunteer leaders in church 
schools to set aside regularly such time 
as may be needed to equip themselves 
more effectively for their tasks, and to 
keep in touch with the rapid progress 
which experience provides in this sphere. 

This means a recasting of the curricu- 
lum in many theological seminaries. It 
means broadening the idea of the minis- 
ter’s field of opportunity. Whatever the 
future may need of great preachers and 
ardent pastors, we may be assured that 
the church that is to live through the 
changing years of the future and make 
its contribution to the development of all 
round citizens must send out from its 
college halls ministers conversant with 
the necessities of life situations as youth 
portrays them, ready to give and capable 
of giving leadership in developing the 
power of volunteers who give so freely 
of their time and talents. It means also 
for our churches, as they face their larger 
opportunities, the employment of special- 
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ists who may render in well defined 
spheres of young people’s work a service 
unique. 

The church with an adequate pro- 
gram for youth will receive into its 
membership only those young people 
who have been carefully trained and 
wisely guided to identify themselves 
as active members. 

The growth of a living church can 
not be indicated solely or mainly by 
membership statistics. The tests of ef- 
ficiency are not to be found in the num- 
ber of young people urged into member- 
ship. Where a congregation is really 
gripping its problem so far as youth is 
concerned, it will be found that young 
people come forward in natural and nor- 
mal ways to make their decisions, to 
record their allegiance with gladness and 
intense conviction. They will, on their 
own initiative, regard their association 
with the church not as the end of the 
process but as the beginning of a pro- 
gressive, joyous experience. They will 
come forward gladly to show their col- 
ors, and will not fail if the atmosphere 
is, as it should be, warm and healthy; if 
the leadership is, as it must be, pro- 
gressive and farseeing. 

But this involves careful preparation 
and “team play.” It means more than 
indoctrination and acceptance of credal 
statements. It means that Sunday and 
midweek activities alike contribute to the 
arrival of young people at the point 
where, as they consider definite affilia- 
tion with their church, they will want a 
course of training wherein they may raise 
questions, seek explanations and clear up 
their confused ideas about religion and 
the church. When they have had such 
training, uniting with the church will be 
a normal happy experience, and will not 
be followed by disappointment and mis- 
understanding in later years. 

The church must provide opportu- 
nities for its young men and women 
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to meet in congenial groups for defi- 
nite purposes of study, recreation, and 
service, earnestly and intelligently co- 
operating as they go forward in the 
making of a better world. 

There are those who maintain that we 
have outlived and outrun the young peo- 
ple’s society in the church. Still recog- 
nizing that in many centres these organ- 
izations are carrying on good work, we 
must note that large groups of young 
men and women do not respond to what 
they regard as very ordinary appeals. 
In larger congregations, as often in 
smaller communities, the number of 
groups of young men and young women 
brought together because of common in- 
terest in specific undertakings is multi- 
plying rapidly. Sometimes it is a group 
of a dozen or twenty young men by 
themselves, or a corresponding group of 
young women by themselves. Sometimes 
it is a group of twenty to fifty young 
men and young women together. Some- 
times it is for study and discussion of 
particular problems. Sometimes it is for 
social and recreational purposes purely. 
Sometimes it is for joint service activ- 
ities. Always the vigor and purposeful 
continuance of the group depends upon 
the immediacy and reality of the interests 
around which they gather. The church 
does well to encourage and guide these 
groups, giving such leadership as is found 
acceptable to youth. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out 
that these groupings must be on the 
broadest lines— above denominational 
limitations and beyond the restrictions of 
race or creed. Outstanding is the re- 
sponse of youth to the call for a world 
in which goodwill and brotherliness pre- 
vail. Those who have watched young 
people of today take up worthy causes 
and push them forward have repeatedly 
been amazed at the demonstration of 
what they could do. Whether in the 
sphere of community service or congre- 
gational activity or world brotherliness ; 
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whether dealing with personal, social, or 
international movements, they display 
surprising vigor and zeal. The church is 
the agency through which they may find 
their opportunity. 

There are doubtless other experiences 
which might be added to indicate the 
line of advance for a progressive church 
in its relation to youth. These are, how- 
ever, sufficient as arising out of definite 
experience, to point the way to large 
possibilities. These lines of advance all 
presuppose strong and wise adult leader- 
ship. These all demand financial support 
and encouragement—and much more. 
But the investments so made will bring 
very large returns, and the adaptation of 
the church’s methods will be in the hands 
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of energetic, well trained, loyal young 
people who may be trusted to exalt the 
banners of righteousness, justice, love 
and truth. 

What better can we do than to hand 
on our contribution through such as these 
to the generations which shall follow us? 
The church may change its outward 
forms but the spirit of life engendered 
in the experiences of youth will carry 
through. Not mere optimism, but strong 
and unwavering faith for the future of 
the church and of the world, may be the 
possession of those who dedicate their 
best gifts to the inspiration and life en- 
richment of “the most wonderful genera- 
tion of youth which the world has 
known.” 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS AND THE CHURCH 


Epwi1n Ewart AUBREY 


T IS THE PURPOSE of this article 
to take the situations raised in the 

problem setting papers and to indicate 
what they imply as to the relation of the 
Church to the college student. 

“The Church” is a vague term and so 
is “the college student.” There are such 
wide differences of theological viewpoint 
and method, such discrepancies in min- 
isterial training and personality, such a 
wide range of local equipment and pro- 
grams that the Church (with a capital C) 
has become a complete myth. 

Again, there is equal divergence in the 
kinds of college students. There is the 
student whose college training has left his 
childhood religion untouched and whose 
religious attitude is not to be distin- 
guished from that of his non-collegiate 
neighbors. There is the student who sus- 
pects a lot of perplexities on his religious 
horizon but has no defined problems 
which he knows how to attack; he is 
much like some of his high school asso- 
ciates in his vague unrest. Then there is 
the student who sees in religion a mass 
of contradictions and deliberately shirks 
the responsibility of thinking them 
through; being conscious of weakness, 
he is apt to defend himself by violent 
orthodoxy or by anti-religionism. Finally, 
there is the intellectually and morally 
awakened student who is determined to 
“hew to the line, let the chips fall where 
they may”; he may discard institutional 
religion as not significant in the idealist’s 
quest, or he may turn into an ardent 
advocate of the social gospel. 

We must, therefore, have some under- 
standing of what we mean by the Church. 
Since there are churches with greater 


and smaller degrees of trained leadership, 
organization, and equipment, let us as- 
sume that by taking the most favorable 
conditions for the Church we shall by 
implication cover the potentialities of 
other local churches. We shall, then, 
assume a church with at least one well 
educated and studious pastor, who has a 
satisfactory house of worship and a well 
equipped parish house, and who has a 
program providing for social outreach 
into the community. This church will be 
the local representative of the Church. 
And let us take as our college students 
the last type, since they are closest to 
the problems set in the papers elsewhere 
in this issue; that is, the alert minds con- 
cerned with social problems and honestly 
facing the full implications of their scien- 
tific training. 
a 

Those who have set down the problems 
which the Church must face have not 
given a unanimous challenge. Two con- 
flicting views are expressed with regard 
to the relation of the Church to technical 
problems of society. In his problem set- 
ting paper, Professor Faris says he 
would have the Church “criticize the 
ends .... urge the higher motives,” 
not “make programs or... . devote 
itself as such to specific policies.” The 
other writers, on the contrary, complain 
that “the Church has, as a whole, pathet- 
ically failed to address itself to the task 
of applying its ultimates to immediate 
and pressing maladjustments within or- 
ganized society.” Which is the Church to 
do: define the ends of human life and 
leave to scientific specialists the determi- 
nation and application of the techniques 
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for reaching those ends; or shall she 
learn from the technician the problems 
involved, and advocate specific solutions ? 
This is a clear cut issue. 

What are the concrete problems which 
are presented? They fall into three 
groups. First there are the problems of 
specific social maladjustment: race dis- 
crimination, industrial oppression, na- 
tional egoism, and political corruption. 
Second, there are areas in which changes 
in moral outlook, good in themselves, are 
working havoc with moral traditions and 
upsetting the balance of the social order: 
the disintegration of old family attitudes, 
the emergence of women into new free- 
dom, and the rise of new experiments in 
sex relations. And third, there are the 
intellectual, philosophic problems in- 
volved in the wholesale acceptance of 
scientific method, with accompanying re- 
jection of the authoritarian attitude in all 
fields of thought, religion included. In 
all of these areas one common principle 
emerges. It is a commitment to the full- 
est possible development of the individual 
as a social being; or, as Professor Lapp 
phrases it, “the integrity of man.” 

With its one eye upon these issues in 
current social organization and social 
philosophy, the church must keep its 
other eye upon the college student. It 
must know what it wants to do about 
social questions, and it must recognize 
the student point of view. 

The college student is apt to regard 
religious institutions as a means rather 
than an end; and may even carry this to 
the extreme of supposing that unless they 
minister to his own personal welfare they 
have no demands upon him. Whether 
this attitude is a byproduct of the educa- 
tional theory of individual attention and 
the subordination of educational institu- 
tions to individual development; or 
whether it is a survival of the wartime 
talk about the real religion of non-church- 
men in the army—at any rate, it is an 
attitude found quite generally among col- 
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lege men and women of this generation; 
and this must be borne in mind by the 
representative of institutional religion 
who approaches them. 

The last five years have seen much 
growth in student autonomy. Where ear- 
lier student bodies chafed under arbitrary 
faculty rulings, now the student govern- 
ment passes upon faculty recommenda- 
tions. Curricula are planned in coopera- 
tion with student committees ; and discip- 
line falls increasingly within student 
jurisdiction. What is likely to be the atti- 
tude of student leaders accustomed to this 
measure of autonomy when they are con- 
fronted with ecclesiastical paternalism ? 

Nothing characterizes the college stu- 
dent as definitely as a full acceptance of 
the scientific point of view. As con- 
trasted with traditional churchly out- 
looks, this attitude is capable of unex- 
pected detachment from personal or 
group interest where matters of truth are 
concerned. It refuses to allow any as- 
sumptions for which well authenticated 
facts cannot be produced; and it tends to 
subordinate enthusiasm to proof. All of 
which means that such a student remains 
quite untouched by “rallies;” is almost 
stone deaf to appeals “for the sake of the 
old church” or “for the family’s sake;” 
listens with boredom to public or private 
sermons which assume the value of the 
Church, of the Bible, or even of Chris- 
tianity or Judaism; and turns in disgust 
from encomiums upon the power of reli- 
gion which are based on purely subjec- 
tive evidence. 

At this point it is in order to raise a 
question sometimes asked by discriminat- 
ing church leaders; can we hope to draw 
in all of the intellectuals, and even if, 
with some sacrifice of present loyalties, it 
could be done, would we be any better 
off? Might we not just as well recog- 
nize that the college people whose con- 
nection with the Church promises to be 
effective are those who were trained in 
religious homes; and that the “hard 
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boiled intellectuals” cannot be expected 
to make any significant contribution? It 
is therefore necessary to differentiate 
again the types of college men and 
women. There are the conformists who 
make no demands beyond smooth, respec- 
table functioning of the church. There 
are those who are interested in the 
Church but profoundly dissatisfied with 
its program. And there are the uninter- 
ested who are convinced (superficially or 
otherwise) that the Church is useless in 
social progress; or the other group who 
have given the matter no thought. 

What is the Church to do with these 
college folk? It will meet them on the 
campus or in the pews. The home church 
where college graduates settle down on 
leaving college faces the problem most 
acutely. 

Too often college life has unfitted them 
for religious participation with non-intel- 
lectuals: select, liberal preachers have 
given them mental stimulus in the col- 
lege chapel; teachers of religion have 
spoken in terms of emancipation from 
outworn creeds and practices; assump- 
tions of scientific objectivity and a rejec- 
tion of religious vagaries have been their 
intellectual atmosphere. Then they attend 
a local church in their new habitat to find 
a membership unskilled in _ scientific 
method, pathetically loyal to outworn 
symbols, deeply responsive to old shibbo- 
leths. Here is the minister’s problem. 
Can he interest them in the church and 
its work? Is the inertia of his congrega- 
tion too oppressive for freer spirits like 
these? Ought he to try to bring them 
in where both they and the rank and file 
will suffer misunderstanding or boredom 
from the mutual contacts? Can he hope 
to use their superior training for the 
good of the church, and through it of 
the community, and yet give them some 
sense of personal development in return? 

Whether they be the interested or un- 
interested, he may safely assume ignor- 
ance of the actual achievements of the 
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Church in social problems. The Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ, for exam- 
ple, is not known to most of those stu- 
dents who blithely condemn the Church 
for failure to attack social problems. 
What can the minister do with those 
who are genuinely and intelligently inter- 
ested in the social problems that have 
been indicated? In the first place, he can 
develop and offer to them an interpreta- 
tion of the philosophy of the social pas- 
sion in terms of religious faith. For, 
after all, some conception of the mean- 
ing of life and of the universe is implicit 
in the effort at social reconstruction, a 
religious sanction which should add 
something to the morale of the social 
idealist. By such interpretations the 
thoughtful minister can not only broaden 
conceptions of religion, but also inspire 
the trained graduate with larger perspec- 
tive in the special technical job which is 
his lot. With wisdom the church leader 
can secure the services of the trained stu- 
dent as a specialist counseling with 
church members in the discussion of 
social problems. The psychologically 
trained might contribute data on racial 
equality to provide a factual basis for 
discussions of human brotherhood or na- 
tive control on the mission field ; the stu- 
dent who majored in sociology would 
find some serious challenge to his best 
resources if asked to sit in with a group 
called to consider the attitude of the 
Church toward divorce. Or again, the 
pastor who feels unable to cope with a 
new program of community service may, 
if willing to acknowledge ignorance, 
secure the assistance of a young woman 
trained in the methods of sociai survey 
work, or family case work. (Let him 
not be surprised, however, if she suggest 
that he leave some of that work to com- 
petent agencies and tender them his coop- 
eration. For the Church cannot assume 
a monopoly of social service; not where 
her negligence has sent others into the 
field to preempt it. Yet there are specific 
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“cases” where social agencies are feared 
and the pastor trusted, where wise guid- 
ance will do much to overcome prejudice 
against the assistance of the specializing 
agency.) 

But what of the college bred who are 
not interested in social amelioration or 
reconstruction? Here is obviously the 
chance of the pulpit to bring home to the 
complacent churchman in the pew the 
bearing of social maladjustments upon 
his own salvation ; and splendid work has 
been done from many pulpits in this 
regard. 

Unfortunately, many of those who 
need this message of social interdepend- 
ence and mutual responsibility are never 
to be found in the pews. The temptation 
in this event is to resort to prophecy of 
doom like Savanarola. To the person 
who will not grant his theological or 
moral premises this becomes ludicrous. 
Closer grips are needed; and it might be 
well for local churches to modify their 
campaigns of visitation evangelism in the 
direction of challenging the socially com- 
placent. Many converts might be won 
within the membership itself ! 

More effective still would be the actual 
demonstration of religious conviction by 
a local church in a work of social leader- 
ship or criticism in its own community. 
Just as “nothing succeeds like success,” 
so nothing convinces like conviction. It 
is at precisely this point that the honest 
bystander finds his most serious obstacle. 
Protestations not backed by action are in 
all other fields frankly regarded as 
hypocrisy. Why should the Church sup- 
pose that lame rationalizations about be- 
ing “imperfect seekers after righteous- 
ness” can exonerate it of the same charge 
of hypocrisy? 

Finally, the Church does have a 
monopoly of corporate worship; and 
unless it wishes to surrender this func- 
tion to the community gathering and the 
liberal rally, it can use it powerfully as 
an avenue to the college bred. The prob- 
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lem of public worship is very complex; 
but it has also great possibilities. It is 
noteworthy that many college students 
and graduates who cannot accept the the- 
ology or the social outlook of a church 
can still enjoy its ritual worship. Of 
course, this may be merely an aesthetic 
or emotional debauch; but still it has a 
leverage upon one that can be used for 
accentuation or reinforcement of the 
social consciousness. 

The emotional technique of the liturgy 
is a valuable means to restoring perspec- 
tive through detachment from the daily 
routine or through simple relaxation. 
The social significance of worship is to 
be found in the values which emerge as 
the center of the worship experience. 
Properly planned and effectively ex- 
ecuted, the worship may enhance the 
beauty of social holiness. Transfers from 
old symbols to new values are part of 
the technique of social awakening 
through worship. In this way, too, the 
uncertain morale of the weary and dis- 
couraged idealist is reinvigorated. The 
sermon, as a discourse, inevitably chal- 
lenges criticism; the liturgy evokes ap- 
preciation. 

As a means of cementing the bonds 
which bind man to man in this stratified 
social order of ours, the service of wor- 
ship has peculiar significance. Ina sense 
it may be said that all of the social prob- 
lems are problems of human misunder- 
standing based on the isolation of one 
class, race, or nation from the deeper 
feelings of the other. From this stand- 
point there is a striking similarity be- 
tween the superciliousness of the high- 
brow and the exploiting attitude of the 
capitalist he so readily condemns. The 
exploiting capitalist sees in the working 
class, people whose vital experiences mean 
nothing to him, and yet whose efforts 
are what give him his opportunity for 
leisure; the highbrow sees in hoi polloi, 
people who have no claims to serious 
consideration from him personally, and 
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yet whose work makes possible his intel- 
lectual freedom. In so far, therefore, as 
the worship service can weld these di- 
verse social groups into a community of 
appreciation, to that degree it opens 
vistas of mutual understanding through 
shared emotion. 

To show the student that liberal lead- 
ers are thinking about the ills of society, 
to seek with him an approach toward the 
cure of social ills that is in conformity 
with the best of scientific knowledge; to 


help him mold a philosophy of religion . 


that gives ultimate significance to his 
social passion; and to help him feel the 
reality of the spiritual striving of those 
marvelous folk who, without knowing his 
jargon, share his heartache for suffering 
men and will take his scientific method if 
his motive be sound—these are the con- 
tributions the Church can make to the 


student’s self development through social 


co-operation. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TASK OF THE FAMILY 


GEORGE WALTER FISKE 


? THESE DAYS of the changing 
family in America, it is certainly high 
time that Christian people began to re- 
think the religious responsibility of the 
modern home. In the past two years 
many ministers have expressed to the 
writer their conviction that the church, 
and especially religious education, can 
make little progress now until we get bet- 
ter cooperation from the home. 

The new freedom has weakened all 
conventions and undermined all authority, 
and the institution of the family has 
suffered most. To be sure a change was 
needed, but it has gone too far. The old 
patriarchal family was founded on male 
supremacy, female serfdom, and a rural 
social order. The emancipation of woman, 
her attainment of full rights of personal- 
ity, has turned the family into a dual 
partnership instead of a male tyranny, 
and the rise of cities and the city apart- 
ment has developed the centrifugal home 
that has decentralized family life and 
fostered extreme individualism, which 
is disintegrating the home. One home 
function after another has fled the home, 
till little remains sometimes but the bio- 
logical functions ; and now companionate 
marriage threatens to eliminate even 
child bearing, proposing a selfish substi- 
tute for a child centered home. 

With women now competing with men 
in all but the heaviest trades, marriage is 
no longer an economic monopoly. Few 
women are forced to depend on their 
husbands for support. “Marriage for a 
meal ticket’”’ is becoming uncommon, and 
women have raised the passing mark for 
bridegrooms. But the vast increase of 


married women wage earners has com- 
plicated family life seriously, not only 
reducing the birth rate but tending to 
raise the death rate and to increase juve- 
nile delinquency as well as to break up 
the home life altogether. 

Talented women must not be denied 
their right to a career, but the supreme 
career, home making, must be lifted to 
higher levels of efficiency and satisfaction 
to stand the competition. Meanwhile, 
marriage slackers, married flappers, and 
social floaters are increasing, living self 
indulgent lives and dodging all respon- 
sibilities (especially children, who are no 
longer an economic asset), while double 
salaried families indulge in the luxuries 
the normal family cannot afford, and 
tend to depress wage scales. Unques- 
tionably a strong trend toward pagan 
homes is threatening Christian America. 
Even the sacredness of marriage is boldly 
challenged. Many are claiming that it 
should be reduced to a mere personal 
contract, in the pleasure of “the two par- 
ties concerned,” therefore demanding 
trial marriage and unlimited divorce by 
mutual consent. 

Realizing the imminence of disaster, 
thoughtful people are searching for a 
stabilizer for the family. It is discon- 
certing that some sociologists are so 
pessimistic about the situation as to pro- 
pose the companionate as a substitute for 
the family. Let us be honest and face 
the fact that it is a substitute. Two 
people, living together frankly on a trial 
basis and merely for selfish companion- 
ship, and by contract excluding children, 
are founding neither a home nor a fam- 
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ily. They have simply formed a social 
partnership in supreme selfishness. 

Is this the best that social science can 
propose? If so, it is spiritually bank- 
rupt. To be sure, it has given us the 
court of domestic relations with its pre- 
ventive treatment for divorce. It has 
given us social case work in family re- 
habilitation and many social adjustments, 
including a better technic in serving the 
welfare of children. But there is no 
great stabilizer of the family but religion, 
and unless both Jew and Christian come 
back to this ultimate source of spiritual 
life, moral motivation, and social whole- 
someness, this most precious heritage of 
our civilization, the normal human fam- 
ily, is on the rocks. 

Divorce, of course, is only a symptom, 
not the ultimate disease, but it is a sig- 
nificant fact that, while the ratio of 
divorces to marriages in this country has 
risen to one in seven, the ratio in re- 
ligious families is less than one in fifty. 
After gathering data from sixty-one 
parishes in fifteen states, covering the 
family history of 22,001 church going 
white families, it is the writer’s convic- 
tion that less than two per cent of re- 
ligious homes contribute to the divorce 
statistics. In fact, the reports indicate a 
little less than one per cent; and in fami- 
lies of actual church members, as low as 
two-thirds of one per cent. Among 
Roman Catholics it would naturally be 
still lower. Religion is still the great 
stabilizer of the family, not simply be- 
cause of its authority, but because it 
tends to reduce selfishness, and to in- 
crease considerate kindness and a mutual 
reverence for personality as well as for 
the Father-God. 

It is rather obvious that the most diffi- 
cult religious task of our day rests upon 
the family, and it is pulling against the 
tide. In the following list of concrete 
suggestions as to what this task includes, 
the writer, of course, interprets religion 
broadly in its social and ethical as well 
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as spiritual sense, else it would not be 
religion for the modern world. 

1. To resist the pagan trend in the 
changing family, we must first call a halt 
in the disintegration which is going on 
within it, and take back some of its sur- 
rendered functions. Fathers and moth- 
ers must not abdicate. They are respon- 
sible for the character growth of their 
children. The moral and spiritual wel- 
fare of their children they cannot safely 
intrust to school or church or to nurses 
and tutors. There has been pretty gen- 
eral sidestepping, and juvenile delin- 
quency has grown apace, but parents 
must get under this problem again. The 
home is responsible for endowing the 
children with the great moral safeguards 
of life—self control, self respect, a sense 
of honor and the spirit of chivalry; also 
for the primary homespun virtues, such 
as honesty and the sense of fair play. 
When the home fails here, the vacancy 
is seldom filled. 

2. A normal modern family is a true 
democracy. There has been a bad slump 
in home discipline, sometimes a reaction 
from parental tyranny, sometimes sheer 
anarchy with everybody gleefully “ex- 
pressing himself” in rampant individual- 
ism. Chaos has resulted. Let us re- 
organize on the basis of mutual respect 
for personality, frank equality between 
father and mother, and the new con- 
structive discipline based on a reasoning 
obedience to reasonable requests, with 
responsibility shared with trusted chil- 
dren, all having a voice in the family 
council. 

3. We must face the facts that the 
home is for the children. It is time our 
self indulgent, ultra-modern parents dis- 
covered that the welfare of the children 
is the chief objective of the family. Self- 
ish pleasure, business success, social 
triumphs are al! dust in the balances 
when we fail with our children. Neg- 
lectful homes have remorse ahead. Club 
life and modern facilities for adult pleas- 
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ure have become sore temptations which 
have led many thousands to neglect their 
children. Nothing is worthwhile that re- 
sults in child failure through neglect. 

4. The urban family must develop a 
home centered life again, if it is to win 
its present struggle for survival. In the 
past seven years, according to a recent 
Bureau of Labor bulletin, the percentage 
of city families living in apartments has 
risen from 24.4 to 48.3, and this is but 
one symptom of the decentralizing of the 
city home. It has become chiefly a dor- 
mitory. Individualism has run amuck. 
The old home loyalty has gone. Parental 
self indulgence must quit, for the sake 
of the children. We must somehow get 
back to a home centered life or disaster 
will follow. We must endeavor to build 
up again the old family loyalty and pride, 
the old group spirit of all for each and 
each for all, and maintain a real home 
again. 

Let there be more home centered fel- 
lowship for the entire family, more 
family recreation, more sharing of life, 
cost what it may in sacrifice of selfish 
interests of the father, mother, and older 
children. This will require more space 
than many congested flats now provide, 
and a revision of the complicated time 
schedule in many homes, with family 
welfare and efficiency in mind instead of 
money, “society,” and other selfish mo- 
tives. Country life has always been home 
centered. The farm would fail without 
it. How terribly the lack of it is cheat- 
ing city children. 

5. The home must set a higher moral 
standard for its young people. ‘This 
pagan indulgence in selfish individualism 
which is wrecking many homes in city 
and suburb has undermined the moral in- 
fluence of the family. Some nominally 
Christian families are wondering why 
their high school children and college 
youth are running wild, why they indulge 
in petting parties, joy rides with pocket 
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flasks, and wild dances with open drink- 
ing. Usually the children are only imi- 
tating their elders. 

So long as this type of city family 
takes its keenest delight in inventing new 
ways to beat the prohibition law, and all 
the children know their parents are essen- 
tially lawless and do not respect the Con- 
stitution of their country, so long such 
parents must expect their children to “go 
the limit” in social ethics. These lawless 
homes that insist on their outlawed liquor, 
though in the small minority, are centers 
of vicious influence, seriously undermin- 
ing the morale of youth. Such parents 
are sure to reap the whirlwind, but un- 
fortunately the damage reaches far 
beyond their homes and threatens all our 
children. The church must take a stiffer 
attitude against this curse of social drink- 
ing. It is a crime against youth. 

6. The religious example of parents is 
the next essential. Our previous five 
points suggest the necessary social back- 
ground for a sincerely religious home 
influence. We now come to the heart of 
the matter. Our Protestant church mem- 
bership has long been increasing faster 
than the population; but meanwhile get- 
ting relatively lighter and less significant. 
We have too many nominal Christians. 
It is respectable to be religious, there- 
fore children are sent to Sunday school. 
Among the social functions that the city 
home has abdicated is its religious re- 
sponsibility. The more we develop a spe- 
cialized ministry of religious education, 
the more complacently our modern fam- 
ilies leave this whole process to the 
church. Pastors, religious education 
directors, and church school teachers are 
expected to make the boys and girls 
religious, and are expected to perform 
this miracle as professionals, without 
any but financial help from the home—in 
fact often in spite of parental influence. 

Not a few parents today are becoming 
acutely conscious of the hopelessness of 
the task of developing the character of 
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their children without the help of re- 
ligion—family religion as well as church 
religion. The most important factor in 
home religion, its final test of reality, is 
the sincere religious experience of the 
father and the mother. Religion, in order 
to stabilize the family, must be a far 
more vital matter than it is in many 
homes. It must not be a mere elective 
or an unimportant luxury. It should be 
regarded as a prime necessity for living 
a life. It must not be a mere heirloom, 
a neglected tradition. It must be a pres- 
ent experience. There needs to be some 
vital contact with God, a vivifying rela- 
tionship with the Supreme Power, a per- 
sonal experience that affects our happi- 
ness, our conduct, and our character. The 
children will know unerringly whether 
our religion is sincere, whether it really 
matters to us or not. If it matters little 
to us, it will matter little to them, what- 
ever we say about it. 

7. And this home religion must be 
brought up to date. Too often it is a 
“blessed experience” far in the past, 
without a blessed experience since. Too 
frequently it is a mid-Victorian religion 
which no longer fits us or our age. It is 
strange how many men who are up to the 
minute in their own specialty stopped 
thinking religiously long ago, and fancy 
religion is static, though everything else 
has changed! The faith of many good 
people is paralyzed because they have 
lost the old Bible but have not found the 
new. They have lost confidence in the 
old religious traditions but have not 
found their way to modern convictions 
which will stand the test of modern think- 
ing. They do not claim to know much 
about it, but they have a suspicion that 
Balaam’s ass never spoke, that Elisha’s 
axe never floated, and that Jonah’s whale 
was a myth. They doubt, when they stop 
to think of it, that God ever used vocal 
cords in speaking to Moses; but have 
not yet discovered that he has spoken 
to many human hearts since Moses, peo- 


ple whose spiritual senses were alive to 
his presence and his message. 

We need to take time to think, to read, 
to consult experts in religion and study 
out our own conclusions, until we find it 
possible to become as intellectually hon- 
est in the field of religion as in any other 
realm of experience, and just as up to 
date. It takes time to study and under- 
stand the modern constructive interpreta- 
tion of the Bible, but until one does dis- 
cover its vital values, he is apt to have a 
palsied faith, bothered by blind suspi- 
cions that there is little left of the re- 
ligion of the fathers. 

But even more essential than this find- 
ing an intellectual resting place for faith 
through fresh Bible study is recovering 
the heart of religion in prayer. The dis- 
covery of God’s nearness, his imminence 
in nature as the soul of all life, makes 
prayer far more simple than it used to be 
when we thought of God as far away. 
There is a new reality in the meaning of 
the Holy Spirit for modern folks who 
feel the throb of a present God revealing 
his ways in all the “resident forces” of 
life. A study of the psychology of Jesus’ 
prayer life is most illuminating, and is 
helping many thoughtful people to find 
reality in prayer as the channel through 
which the power of God can recharge 
the depleted psychic vitality and give 
fresh elasticity, poise, insight and strength 
for living. Thus religion, reduced to sim- 
plest terms, can be found entirely in har- 
mony with modern thinking and experi- 
ence, and a halting, doubting faith can 
be brought up to date as a vital experi- 
ence. 

8. Home religion must be outspoken 
and loyally frank. To bless the family 
meals with the grace of thanksgiving is 
to put the definitely religious stamp upon 
the home life. It announces simply and 
quietly to the children and every guest: 
“As for me and my house, we will serve 
the Lord.” Whether or not there is 
opportunity for the more elaborate fam- 
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ily prayers of the past, with the formality 
of kneeling, the less formal custom 
accomplishes the same purpose. It may 
be varied indefinitely, to suit the day’s 
needs, but it always serves to reaffirm the 
faith of the family in God’s goodness, his 
providential care, and their loyalty to the 
Christ and his way of living. It develops 
the life habit of dependence upon the 
Father-God. It makes religion as natural 
as any other function in life. It gives a 
sacramental value to all the home fellow- 
ship, and sets the family ideals as defi- 
nitely Christian. 

Such home training is of utmost value 
to the children, especially if they partici- 
pate in it occasionally. They will never 
outlive its sacred influence, if it is thor- 
oughly sincere. It furnishes the moral 
safeguards of high spiritual motives, re- 
newed daily with the daily bread, and 
helps to win them to a personal loyalty 
to Jesus Christ and his ideals of living. 
Such simple home worship, if perfectly 
natural and not merely formal, is the 
greatest possible force for family unity 
and morale. And when the sad day comes 
when the mystic circle is broken, as come 
it must, happy the family that can come 
together with the naturalness of long 
habit and find strength from God to help 
each other bear the common sorrow. 

9. Modern parents well know that it 
is not enough to furnish instruction in 
religion and training in worship, though 
both are very important. To insure Chris- 
tian character, the children must practice 
religion in a character clinic. Then relig- 
ion is effectively taught. Religion is for 
character, and the last test of home relig- 
ion is whether or not the religious spirit 
and ideals are actually getting into life and 
conduct. If not, it has failed, even though 
it succeeds in filling the family pew every 
Sunday. Practice in developing the four 
great moral safeguards, mentioned in our 
first point above, and the homespun vir- 
tues, is secured by a constant planning 
of projects for and with the children, not 
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as isolated “stunts” but as integral parts 
of their play life, school life, and home 
life. Hence the importance of regular 
duties to develop a child’s habits of de- 
pendableness and thus help him outgrow 
his childishness. The careless home is 
avoiding much of this responsibility and 
throwing the task upon school and church, 
but the home should share in it or it 
does the child great harm. 

10. It is extremely important for the 
children to be furnished high motives for 
noble living, to help them meet emergen- 
cies calling for sudden moral choices. 
Loyalty to Christ and his ideals has al- 
ready been emphasized, but often this 
seems but a trite abstraction to modern 
young folks. In this hectic age, struggling 
for freedom and release, we are faced 
with the necessity for new motives, new 
concrete reasons for rightness, new 
grounds for character, new appeals to 
youthful consciences that will make old 
ideals still conquer. The appeal to au- 
thority and tradition is passing by the 
board. Even the appeal to the Bible has 
less weight with many. And even the 
will of God is sometimes questioned in 
the court of modern youth. But beauty 
still reigns there. Their inherent love for 
the beautiful may still be appealed to suc- 
cessfully. The ugly is positively abhor- 
rent to them. 

It is well, then, to develop in children 
this aesthetic sense, for real taste has 
positive moral values and may prove in 
the future a greater moral safeguard than 
we dream. The lovely in the world’s 
finest art should be part of their spiritual 
heritage, and their spirits should be vi- 
brant with the rhythm and melody of the 
noblest music. Let no one imagine this 
is not a religious problem. Through the 
avenue of beauty we are as likely to find 
God as along the line of any other quest, 
and imagination has a vast function in 
religion. It tests all reality for us, and 
gives the feel of the real to truth. 
Through imagination all genuine art feeds 
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the growing mind and helps the child to 
know what is real and right as well as 
what is beautiful. The careful selection 
of pictures for our living rooms is a 
practical part of home religion. Let our 
children develop a reverence for beauty 
as well as truth, and they will have a 
great spiritual safeguard against tempta- 
tions that debase and degrade. 

11. Space forbids our adding more, ex- 
cept the closing suggestion that for the 
sake of the children the home must co- 
operate with the school and the church 
and especially the church school. Prob- 
ably most city parents do not even know 
the name of their child’s Sunday school 
teacher. We should always annex to our 
family circle the teachers of our chil- 
dren, especially their teachers of religion. 
We should discover their plans to help the 
children, the courses they are teaching 
them, the home work they expect of them. 
The more we consult with them about 
these courses, the more we can help them 
work out projects of work that will make 
the church school a real character clinic, 
a school of Christian living. 

In every possible way, then, Christian 
parents should resolve to rebuild the tem- 
ple of home religion. Let them seek not 
simply to restore a neglected altar in a 
corner shrine apart from ordinary living, 
but to carry the sacred flame of its altar 
fires into all their home life, making holy 
its work and play, its laughter and its 
tears, its mutual sacrifice, its inexpressi- 
ble joys. 
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RETHINKING THE TASK OF THE CHURCH IN 
RELATION TO INDUSTRY 


JAMES MULLENBACH 


HIRTY YEARS AGO, when the 
T writer was a student in a theological 
seminary, the contention that the church 
had some relation to industrial conditions 
was a real hot rivet. It was bound up 
with the greater question as to whether 
the message of the church had any social 
significance, or was to be strictly con- 
fined to “personal religion”; whether the 
complete content of the gospel was to be 
found solely in the “simple” gospel, or 
whether the gospel was not so “simple” 
but had intimate and supreme meaning 
for men in their social relations. 

Those were the days of Washington 
Gladden, Graham Taylor, Walter Rau- 
schenbusch, Samuel Batten, to mention 
a few who were representative of the 
new way. Harry Ward was a minister 
“back of the yards,” but was presently 
to head a committee that drew up for 
the Federal Council of Churches the 
first “Social Creed”—the parent of many 
others since formulated by various re- 
ligious organizations of many faiths. 
Those were the days of battling simply 
to make acceptable the idea that the mis- 
sion of the church was something more 
than a kind of safety insurance against 
the “wrath to come” in some future 
world, while the man on the street and 
in the shop was feeling that he had 
aplenty experience of the “wrath” right 
here and now. 

One must not assume that this attempt 
to give wider significance to the message 
and mission of the church has won com- 
plete assent even yet. Far from it. In 
fact, in these later years signs are not 


wanting that something of a reaction has 
set in against it. The social significance 
of the gospel is widely challenged—not 
only by some fundamentalists to whom 
the present order of society is not worth 
saving and who agree with many radicals 
of other faith and of no faith that things 
will not get better until they be worse— 
but also by moderns who find places in 
outstanding pulpits in metropolitan cen- 
ters. Such set up the criticism that the 
church has no business dabbling, for ex- 
ample, in problems of state such as war 
or peace, since the leaders are not expe- 
rienced statesmen, nor splashing over into 
industrial regions because they are not 
trained economists. 

This, then, appears to me to be the 
first great task of the church—the fur- 
ther emphasis upon and enforcement of 
the ethical standards of religion in the 
common or social relations of life. The 
work begun by our fathers in the faith 
has made comparatively meager headway. 
Our first obligation, it seems to me, lies 
in a renewed stress upon this element of 
religious consciousness and activity. It is 
especially important at this time when so 
much of the attention of the church is 
being devoted—I had almost said di- 
verted—to the development of finer 
forms of worship, to more elaborate 
rituals and liturgies, to the nobler expres- 
sion of religious aspiration. All very 
good, but “this ought ye to have done 
and not to have left the other undone.” 
If by any oversight or overemphasis the 
ethical content and the moral passion that 
lies at the heart of religion is set aside or 
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thwarted by eagerness for beautiful 
forms of worship, one does not need to 
be the son of a prophet to predict that 
a new race of seers will arise who will 
put our magnificent architecture, our or- 
nate services, and our elaborate liturgies 
to iconoclastic scorn. The words of their 
forerunners of the Old Testament will 
weight their cudgels. 

No one, of course, who truly appre- 
ciates the significance of religion in hu- 
man life, will wish to disparage in any 
way the culture of personal religion. We 
want the children of our homes and 
churches to grow up with the conscious- 
ness of a deep inner sanction of life, so 
that they may be able to find joy and 
triumph in living and be able to meet 
difficulties and temptations with forti- 
tude. We want them to have such inner 
strength that when they encounter “the 
powers that prey” they may be able to 
say: 

“We will not bow down nor worship the 
golden image. . . . Our God whom we serve is 
able to deliver us, and he will deliver us. . . . 
but if not, be it known unto thee . . . that we 
will not bow down nor worship the golden 
image which thou hast set up.” 

That temper of mind may be called 
upon to withstand the injustices of much 
of our industrial order. Martyrdom to- 
day is not by fire, but by ostracism, by 
restricted opportunity, by ridicule and 
derision, and by other methods more try- 
ing to the sensitive soul than the furnace 
seven times heated. When one considers 
the mighty and hostile forces contending 
in our present order of society, it would 
appear that there never was a time when 
the inner forces and sanctions of religion 
were so essential to an energetic and 
achieving life as now. While there must, 
of necessity, be adequate and insistent 
emphasis laid upon the expression of reli- 
gion in righteous social relations, yet 
there must be no discounting of the deep 
significance of the inner springs of action. 

In rethinking the task of the church in 
relation to industry, the first obligation of 
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the church is not the formulation of new 
social creeds. It is rather the making 
effective of those we have. The objec- 
tives, duties, and standards of service in 
a righteous industrial order have been set 
forth from time to time quite definitely 
by various religious bodies. As one with 
which I am more particularly acquainted, 
and which was recently adopted by a rea- 
sonably “public minded” denomination— 
I cite the statement of the Congregational 
Churches : 


“Translating this ideal” (that is, the crea- 
tive activity of the social and spiritual ideals of 
Jesus) into industry and economic relationships 
means : 

(1) A reciprocity of service—that group in- 
terests, whether labor or capital, must be inte- 
grated with the welfare of society as a whole, 
and that society in its turn must insure justice 
to each group. 

(2) A frank abandonment of all efforts to 
secure something for nothing, and recognition 
that all ownership is a social trust involving 
Christian administration for the good of all 
and that unlimited exercise of the right of pri- 
vate ownership is socially undesirable. 

(3) Abolishing child labor and establishing 
standards for the employment of minors which 
will insure maximum physical, intellectual, and 
moral development. 

(4) Freedom from employment one day in 
seven, and the eight-hour day as a maximum 
for all industrial workers. 

(5) Providing safe and sanitary industrial 
conditions especially protecting women; ade- 
quate accident, sickness, and unemployment 
insurance, together with suitable provision for 
old age. 

(6) An effective national system of public 
employment bureaus to make possible the 
proper distribution of the labor forces of 
America. 

(7) That the first charge upon industry 
should be a minimum comfort wage, and that 
all labor should give an honest day’s work for 
an honest day’s pay. 

(8) Adequate provision for impartial inves- 
tigation and publicity, conciliation, and arbitra- 
tion in industrial disputes. 

(9) The right of labor to organize with rep- 
resentatives of its own choosing and, where able, 
to share in the management. 

(10) Encouragement of the organization of 
consumers’ co-operatives for the more equitable 
distribution of the essentials of life. 

(11) The supremacy of service, rather than 
the profit motive in the acquisition and use of 
property on the part of labor and capital, and 
the most equitable division of the product of 
industry that can be devised.” 
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We realize how far short of accom- 
plishment are the simple standards laid 
down in this outline. How small is the 
advance these proposals have made in our 
American industrial order. How little 
do people even of that denomination 
which formulated the creed know of the 
existence and significance of that state- 
ment, despite the earnest effort of Davis 
and Holt, Calder and Herring, Steiner, 
and others. 

Taking this as an example, it is clear 
that the great task is not the formula- 
tion of new resolutions with a more care- 
fully defined phrase here or there. It is 
much more to the point that we find ways 
and means for bringing home to the 
conscience of our members the moral sig- 
nificance of these standards. In fact, one 
of the criticisms advanced by the oppon- 
ents of such “creeds” rests upon the 
charge that these statements dealing with 
the church and industry have remained 
largely a dead letter, that they have not 
become an active force for, or even at- 
tracted the interest of, the average 
churchman; but that their significance 
has been confined largely to a minority 
of the clergy who at conventions of the 
various religious bodies wield a rather 
undue influence in the formulation and 
adoption of such statements as have 
found expression at these conventions or 
councils. 

Representing unrealized ideals as these 
statements do, they still do speak the 
consciousness of the church and are due 
to be central in the religious conscious- 
ness and life of the future. Therein lies 
the first and supreme duty of this hour— 
to make these utterances and ideals effec- 
tive in the hearts, consciences, and lives 
of people. 

I do not mean to maintain that the 
statement cited or any similar statement 
is complete or satisfactory as a total ex- 
pression of what the teaching of the 
church should be. But until we have 
made these simple. practical standards 
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more effective in the life of the church, 
until they have been appropriated in their 
true significance, and until they have back 
of them a moral passion that makes them 
a driving force among men, I can not see 
the advantage of drawing up more exten- 
sive or finely sharpened conceptions of 
industrial duty. 

To me the great task is not new for- 
mulations or concepts but the problem of 
how to make the present utterances of 
our representative bodies a vital force in 
the life of the church and the community. 
I believe that it is this that troubles the 
earnest pastor who discerns to some ex- 
tent the devastations and disintegrations 
of our present industrial order due to 
long hours, low wages, arbitrary treat- 
ment, undeserved unemployment, the dis- 
aster of industrial accident, sickness and 
old age, the less noticeable but no less dis- 
astrous effects upon youth of limited 
opportunity due to the widespread exist- 
ence of blind alley “trades”, and the 
whole scheme of autocratic organization 
of industry, so opposed to all our ideas 
of democratic social organization. I say 
that to the thoughtful minister or layman 
these factors in our industrial arrange- 
ments must be of serious concern and 
many wish they knew how they could 
make the industrial creeds of the 
churches more effective and more signifi- 
cant for the men and women who toil. 

Perhaps the best way to illustrate what 
the local minister can do can be shown 
better by the following account of a par- 
ticular situation: 

Some two years ago certain pastors, 
chiefly student pastors in the vicinity of 
Chicago, were much disturbed by the evi- 
dent disorganization of family and social 
life that fell upon the certain farming 
communities where the recent milk legis- 
lation of the City of Chicago thad forced 
the tuberculin test upon cows furnishing 
milk to the city. Naturally the city was 
interested in protecting citizens from the 
inroads of tuberculosis, but the pressure 
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upon the farmer was severe and the 
losses great, despite some relief granted 
by the state in the way of compensation 
for condemned animals. 

These ministers in the scattered farm- 
ing community that make up the milk 
shed of Chicago wrote their professor of 
social ethics as to what was to be done 
and where was, or what was, the ethics 
of such a situation. Here was certainly 
a practical situation for handling some 
part of the “social creed”. The professor 
took the matter up with the Chicago 
Church Federation of whose Commission 
on Industry and Social Service he was 
chairman. The Chicago Federation de- 
cided to make an inquiry into conditions, 
and invited the help of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

A definite investigation was made by 
trained men of both Federations, the 
conditions were laid before the Federa- 
tions, and some very interesting facts 
came out, among others, that the farmers 
who had church connections had con- 
formed more readily than others to the 
demand for purer milk. Several folks 
have become quite exhilarated over the 
fact that religion does seem to have some 
practical influence on the lives of some 
farmers at least. The investigation, how- 
ever, took in all the elements that had 
anything to do with the producing and 
handling of Chicago’s milk: the farm 
producers, organized as the Pure Milk 
Association, the distributors, the milk 
wagon drivers union, and the department 
of health. After some eighteen months 
of careful survey, the Commission on In- 
dustry of the Chicago Church Federation 
held one of its periodical conferences at 
which most of the clergymen of the city 
were present. The results of the investi- 
gation were set out in a report made by 
specialists of both the local and the na- 
tional federations. A play based on these 
facts was written and produced by the 
department of dramatics of the local 
seminary. 
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Meanwhile, conditions were approach- 
ing a crisis as the farmers, both organ- 
ized and unorganized, were moving 
toward a milk strike. Any one who 
recognizes the significance of milk as the 
most common food of the city popula- 
tion, and its intimate relation to the 
health of the children and the sick, espe- 
cially, will realize the catastrophe that 
was impending. 

The interest of outstanding bodies of 
consumers was enlisted. A conference 
was held, including representatives of the 
churches, of the women’s clubs, of the 
milk wagon drivers’ union, of the pro- 
ducers and citizens generally. None of 
the large distributors was present at the 
conference, but one or two of the smaller 
dealers appeared. 

The upshot of this conference and sub- 
sequent ones was the appointment of a 
committee that is undertaking to collect 
further information regarding the situa- 
tion, particularly with a view of setting 
up some plan for the rational solution of 
the issues involved in this quadrangular 
problem. The most outstanding expert 
who has acted as arbitrator and mediator 
of these various interests in large eastern 
cities has been engaged to go into the 
situation here, and the prospect is prom- 
ising of an amicable and permanent set- 
tlement of the important issues involved 
in the production and distribution of the 
most essential food product of urban life, 
and what is more, its establishment on 
intelligent and human, as well as eco- 
nomic, principles. 

This has been a long story, but it illus- 
trates so well how the thing should be 
done that it is worth while emphasizing 
certain features. 

First, there were some alert ministers 
on the field who “started things”. They 
were men trained to lock for this sort of 
thing. Does not this point to one source 
of strength in tackling this problem of 
interpreting and enforcing the terms of 
the social creed? Ought not a more con- 
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sistent effort be made to have seminaries, 
the training schools of the leaders of the 
church, outfitted with an adequate staff 
whose chief duty shall be to give practical 
instruction and passionate inspiration for 
social justice? If once the seminaries can 
turn out men trained in finding the facts 
of the present industrial order, in apply- 
ing to the conditions of life the standards 
and demands of the religious conscience, 
and filled with a passion for justice, a 
beginning will be made toward an effec- 
tive enforcement of the social creed and 
the elimination of industrial evils. 

In the next place, the example of the 
milk investigation shows that the local 
minister no longer feels he is alone in any 
protest he may make. If he has a real 
situation, or even an acute one such as a 
strike in the community—and that is a 
time to try the minister’s soul—he ought 
to know or have the assurance that the 
organized agencies of his denomination, 
of the local federation, and of the Fed- 
eral Council even, may be able to bring 
him help. In the case of the milk trouble 
both the local and the national bodies had 
specialists available to help the local man. 

Undermanned as federations are, it is 
not impossible that they could still help 
in local situations. But these commis- 
sions which are now common in the de- 
nominations, and the Central Commission 
of the Federal Council of Churches, 
ought to be greatly strengthened. To the 
local minister they now furnish most val- 
uable general information that frequently 
gives him suggestions for organizing the 
instruction and activities of his own 
church in connection with the social creed. 
They could be immensely more useful if 
the staff could be enlarged and furnished 
adequate funds for thorough investiga- 
tions in cases where the need arose be- 
cause of industrial maladjustment or in- 
dustrial strife. 
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Not that the church through its com- 
missions could always serve as a media- 
tor or conciliator or arbitrator between 
contending interests—that is a ticklish 
service—but such commissions could in- 
terpret the facts, expound the issues, and 
set forth the moral responsibilities of all 
parties engaged in industrial strife. Such 
an appraisal itself would be a great gain 
to the church, as well as to citizens. They 
are so frequently confused as to actual 
industrial conditions in the local commun- 
ity, and especially confused on the issues 
when an indusirial insurrection breaks 
out. 

To sum up, the present task of the 
church is no more than a great problem 
in religious education. It is an endeavor 
to create within the masses of the church 
a living sense of the significance of these 
“social creeds” for the religious, ethical, 
and social life of man. The pastor must 
be trained to know what he is about, and 
to discover the facts of his own industrial 
community. He must apply as far as he 
individually can the standards of the 
church, and, where he needs help, know 
where to apply for it. While “wise as a 
serpent and harmless as a dove,” he re- 
quires courage in dealing with his local 
situations. But he must have the feeling. 
too, that he belongs to a brotherhood that 
will stand by him when the issues become 
sharpened and the strain severe. 

Of course, there is one spot where the 
church ought to begin immediately to put 
into effect its own social creed. That is 
in dealing with its own employes—min- 
ister, janitor, chorister, washerwoman— 
by seeing that they receive a wage “as 
high as the industry can afford,” reason- 
able ‘hours of service, and proper safe- 
guards against accident, illness, and old 
age. When once the church becomes 
earnest itself about these its own serv- 
ants, the world at large will more readily 
accept its admonitions and advice. 
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RETHINKING FOREIGN MISSIONS 


ARCHIBALD G. BAKER 


HIS ARTICLE deals with the 
church, considered not as a group of 
people within a local community, nor as 
a denomination within a particular coun- 
try, but as an institution facing the whole 
world, which at the present time is throb- 
bing and pulsating with new awakenings. 
No attempt will be made to outline these, 
except to say that probably every ten- 
dency or development, good or bad, which 
can be detected in America or Europe, 
is but a local phase of great world 
movements and upheavals which are 
actually determining not only the task 
but also the very nature of foreign mis- 
sions and of Christianity itself. 
Fortunately for us, much of the re- 
thinking has recently been done by a 
group of 240 missionary leaders from 
all nations who met together last Easter 
at Jerusalem, and we cannot do better 
than to profit by their deliberations, so 
far as these will take us. For a consid- 
erable time it had been growing apparent 
that the first and most urgent task of the 
Christian church was to think through 
afresh the problem of the nature of 
Christianity and of its function in the 
world. The disconcerting discovery had 
been made that not only is our interpreta- 
tion of Christianity and of religion being 
modified, but the very nature of Chris- 
tianity itself is actually changing while 
we have been trying to use it as an in- 
strument for the salvation of the world. 
As the Jerusalem Council diagnosed 
the case, there are four principal tasks 
which confront the church at the present 
time. The first of these is to face vali- 


antly the major ethical issues of the day: 
questions of capital and labor, effective 
production and equitable distribution, 
racial conflicts and readjustments, inter- 
national justice, such related matters as 
war and universal peace, and finally, the 
emancipation of the millions of the 
world’s rural population from their pres- 
ent drudgery and ignorance. To meet 
such issues as these, the Council re- 
affirmed its belief in the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man, the 
sacredness of human personality, the un- 
worthiness of the profit motive in busi- 
ness, and the truth of corporate respon- 
sibility. 

Thus to clarify and formulate certain 
principles which may legitimately be ap- 
plied to such practical problems is in 
itself a valuable contribution to the work 
of the church. But much still remains 
to be done. ‘The general and non- 
committal terms in which some of these 
pronouncements were framed, particu- 
larly with respect to war, race relation- 
ships, and the relation of missionary 
propaganda to “gunboat protection,” re- 
veal that as yet there is still a very con- 
siderable lack of agreement and confu- 
sion of thinking within the church. The 
task of the church therefore touching 
these matters consists in first, winning 
greater assent within her own fold to 
the Christian principles involved ; second, 
creating an enlightened public opinion 
throughout the world, and third, apply- 
ing these principles to the definite points 
of stress and strain which have appeared 
in human relationships. 
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The second great task of the church, 
as the Jerusalem Council sees it, is to 
attain a greater degree of fellowship and 
cooperation within the total Christian 
body, with the purpose of building up a 
more efficient enterprise and of remov- 
ing the scandal of past rivalry and strife. 
This involves such definite undertakings 
as the encouragement of interdenomina- 
tional cooperation and comity, the re- 
adjustment of relationships between the 
churches at home and the churches 
abroad, the healing of the threatened 
schism between fundamentalist and mod- 
ernist, and the further perfection of the 
International Missionary Council, which 
serves as the official clearing house of 
cooperative activities. The Council was 
profoundly impressed with the need of 
strengthening all those bonds which will 
counteract such centrifugal forces as 
racial prejudice, unrestrained nationalism, 
doctrinal differences, and economic and 
intellectual cleavages, which at the pres- 
ent time are threatening the unity of the 
Kingdom of God. 

In the third place, the Council recog- 
nized the urgent need of improving in 
every way possible the methods of propa- 
ganda. The facile optimism of earlier 
days, which would save the world by 
mathematical calculations of the relative 
rates of births and conversions in any 
land, has now given way to a much more 
intelligent comprehension of the com- 
plexity of the undertaking. The usual 
methods of the past have been evangel- 
ism, medical work, school work, and a 
limited amount of industrial instruction 
and social service. The Council now 
lends its sanction also to the newer meth- 
ods of religious education which have 
been infiltrating into missionary activi- 
ties through individual initiative for the 
last ten or fifteen years, where they 
have been met both with suspicion and 
approval. This virtually amounts to an 
invitation to the church to study afresh 
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the real nature of that inner psychologi- 
cal change which she is endeavoring to 
bring about, and to take advantage of the 
most approved methods by means of 
which this may be accomplished. The 
church, then, must come to an intelligent 
understanding of the process or proc- 
esses by which men become religious, and 
perfect her methods of making them 
such. 

The final task has to do with the re- 
defining of the Christian religion and the 
vindication of the proposal to Christian- 
ize the world, in the face of the confu- 
sion of opinion and counsel within the 
missionary movement arising out of the 
counter claims of other religions and the 
disturbing influences of scientific and his- 
torical criticism. It was felt that some 
clear and unequivocal note should be 
sounded. This comes from Jerusalem in 
the form of a reaffirmation of the unique- 
ness and finality of the Christian religion, 
due to the conviction that it alone is the 
supreme act and revelation of God on 
behalf of sinful men; this supreme act 
and revelation is seen in the person of 
Jesus Christ, whose nature and mission 
in the world are interpreted in terms 
sufficiently comprehensive to satisfy or- 
thodoxy, and yet sufficiently general and 
non-committal to leave room for a more 
liberal interpretation. It is this element 
of unique and final divineness which is 
held to be the sufficient vindication of the 
“presumption” of the Christian to at- 
tempt to convert the world. 

The above recapitulation is well worth 
the space which it occupies in this article 
because it is the most representative at- 
tempt since 1910 to reinterpret the task 
and nature of the missionary enterprise. 
and all pastors and religious educators 
who wish to be well informed should 
familiarize themselves at least with the 
one volume report of the Jerusalem 
Council by Basil Mathews, as_ listed 
below. 
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It now remains to mention several 
other matters, some of which are clearly 
implied in the deliberations of the Coun- 
cil, although not definitely formulated, 
which have a special bearing upon the 
relationship of our American churches to 
the cause of missions. 

The first concerns our understanding 
of the psychological and sociological na- 
ture of the process of foreign missions, 
especially at this very time, when a fail- 
ure to recognize it may be so disastrous. 
The writer recently attended a laymen’s 
missionary meeting in which it was pro- 
posed to carry the spirit and methods of 
high pressure salesmanship, so character- 
istic of American business, over into the 
operations of foreign missions with 
greater vigor than ever before. Mission 
boards have been stressing financial mat- 
ters, and national leaders have been as- 
suring us that more missionaries are 
needed abroad. It is not strange, then, 
that the rank and file of people still think 
that the most important way to advance 
this cause which lies so near to their 
hearts is to provide an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of men and money. 

Let it be granted immediately that we 
are under obligation to maintain our pres- 
ent support of the work abroad. But we 
have need to take account again of the 
truth of the statement, “Not by might 
nor by power but by my spirit, saith the 
Lord,” and to appreciate anew its signifi- 
cance in the light of our better under- 
standing of the inner nature of religious 
and moral transformations. The Bible 
speaks not only of “compelling them to 
come in,” but also of “leaven” and “salt.” 

We interpret these figures as referring 
to habits, attitudes, disintegrations, assim- 
ilations—all of which involve subtle psy- 
chological and _ sociological processes 
which cannot be speeded up beyond a 
certain point without either plunging a 
community or an individual into chaos 
and anarchy, or else arousing an opposi- 
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tion which cannot readily be overcome. 
When the holding of the International 
Christian Student Conference in Peking 
in 1925 proved to be not only the occa- 
sion but also one of the causes of the 
recent anti-Christian movement in China, 
and when the staging of the International 
Missionary Council in the City of Jerusa- 
lem was stoutly resented as an affront 
through large sections of the Moslem 
world, it is time for the Christian church 
to learn that this process of Christianiz- 
ing the world is a much more spiritual 
undertaking than has been supposed, and 
therefore cannot be speeded up beyond a 
certain point without defeating the very 
ends which we wish to accomplish. There 
are certain transformations which time 
alone will effect. There are certain fac- 
tors which, like leaven, operate best 
while busy men sleep. 

During the last century mission work 
has been thought of as essentially benevo- 
lence, calling upon the Christian to sacri- 
fice himself in order that he might do 
But this 
world of ours will never be set right 
simply by something done for another. 
To give benevolence is easy. To give 
companionship, fellowship, justice, and to 
work out our own salvation as a people 
with fear and trembling instead of trying 
to set some one’s else house in order, is a 
much more needful and exacting under- 
taking. This holds implications for those 
who are living on both sides of the water. 

The older attitude of superiority and 
inferiority which expressed itself in the 
benevolence of the last century was an 
attitude quite appropriate to the condi- 
tions which then prevailed. Attitudes 
arise out of conditions, and should corre- 
spond to those conditions. But unfor- 
tunately for human welfare, attitudes 
always lag behind changing conditions. 
And today there exists a serious lack of 
harmony between inner psychological 
states and outer or factual conditions. 
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The newer conditions of today require 
that we supplement our present will- 
ingness to give non-Christians benevo- 
lence with a willingness to give them 
companionship and justice. Accordingly, 
the deeper implications of the missionary 
enterprise require that the Christians of 
America treat the hitherto backward peo- 
ples as one hundred per cent human be- 
ings and meet them on a common level, 
wherever we do happen to meet, whether 
at home or abroad. It means, likewise, 
that we exercise our ballot in such a 
way as to secure policies of international 
justice and goodwill between the United 
States of America and all other countries. 

Furthermore, it is becoming apparent 
that there is a decided limit to that which 
any one people can do for another. This 
limit inheres in the very nature of what 
we may call the “salvation process,” us- 
ing this phrase in its most comprehensive 
meaning. Salvation and general uplift 
can be brought to people vicariously only 
in so far as an education, for example, 
can be bestowed vicariously, and no more 
so. After all has been said and done, an 
education is something which each indi- 
vidual must win for himself. 

Our friends abroad need to understand 
this more clearly. They are asking us to 
give them equality, respect, liberty, and 
confidence. In the very nature of the 
case, such things can never be bestowed, 
even with the best of intentions and good- 
will. They must be won, and can only 
be won by the laborious process of de- 
veloping inherent worth and dignity. We 
on our part must come to see that this 
truth involves more than merely a recog- 
nition that the so called native church 
must be the instrument for the evangeli- 
zation of any country. It involves a 
candid recognition of the fact that there 
is a limit to that which we can do for 
others, that the redemption of the world 
is not the one sided undertaking it has 
been supposed to be, and that all true 
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salvation must of necessity be by works 
and self help as well as by grace. 

The earlier years of mission work were 
quite naturally marked by vicariousness 
and benevolence. From now on we shall 
learn to think more modestly of what we 
can do for others, and come to see that 
in the last analysis the most any bene- 
factor can do for another is to give oppor- 
tunity, encouragement, example, ideals, 
and the benefit of his own past experi- 
ence; but that unless the recipient make 
his own contribution of energy, initiative, 
wise discrimination, and constructive co- 
operation, the results will be negligible 
and possibly harmful. 

“The mission of the Christian church 
in the world today stands or falls with 
the conviction that the revelation of Ged 
in Christ is something unique, possessing 
supreme value and providing a real and 
satisfying answer to the problem of the 
meaning and purpose of life and a com- 
plete response to the needs of men every- 
where.” In other words, the missionary 
enterprise is still made to hang upon the 
uniqueness and finality of the Christian 
religion, variously interpreted. 

This is familiar language. The Catho- 
lic Church has long maintained that the 
mission of Christianity in the world de- 
pends upon the conviction of the infalli- 
bility of the pope and the supremacy of 
the church. Our fundamentalist friends 
maintain likewise that unless the finality 
of the “fundamentals” is recognized, mis- 
sion work lacks not only true motivation 
but even real regenerative power. Now 
the moderately liberal leaders take the 
position that the mission of the church 
stands or falls with the uniqueness and 
finality of Christ, as the revelation and 
the great creative act of God. The con- 
tent of the uniqueness or finality is here 
reduced to a minimum of supernatural- 
ism, but that minimum is still made to 
be the indispensable condition of the 
genuineness of the Christian religion and 
the validity of Christian missions. 
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No doubt this expresses the conviction 
of the rank and file of Christian people 
at the present time. It is part and parcel 
of the world views hitherto prevailing 
throughout Christendom which have 
identified both truth and the Divine with 
that which is thought to be absolute, 
unique, unchangeable, and final. But to- 
day the growing popularity of: the philos- 
ophy of relativism, and the discovery 
that neither the Christian religion nor the 
person of Christ are quite as unique or as 
final as they were supposed to be, is 
making it necessary for some pioneers in 
Christian thinking to reconcile both per- 
sonal religious values and also the mis- 
sionary enterprise with a more relative 
interpretation of Christianity. The hon- 
est working out of the relationship of 
Christianity to other religions and to sci- 
ence and history, on the basis of the facts 
of the case as well as of the devout indi- 
vidual’s appreciation of the value and 
worth of his own religion, is the task 
on which Christian thinkers are at pres- 
ent engaged, but which is still a long way 
from being completed. The future inter- 
pretation of missions depends very 
largely upon the outcome. 

In a word, then, we see the missionary 
enterprise in the midst of a most pro- 
found transformation. One hundred years 
ago the missionary went to the foreign 
field claiming to carry with him the one 
true religion, and to present the one and 
only Savior to a people who were con- 
sidered to be dead in trespasses and in 
sins. These were to be saved from this 
present evil age, and were to be made the 
heirs of a heavenly Kingdom. All this 
was to be accomplished by the power and 
grace of God working primarily through 
the missionary agencies, and eventually 
through the native church. 

Much of this interpretation, of course, 
still survives in certain sections. But 
simply because the missionary enterprise 
is a vital movement, there are discernible 


within it certain trends and tendencies 
which seem to be irresistible, and which 
are gradually changing the whole aspect 
of the undertaking. The traditional ex- 
clusive claims of Christianity are now 
being modified, if not entirely surrend- 
ered. The non-Christian religion and the 
non-Christian individual are now recog- 
nized as potential sources of spiritual 
idealism and moral dynamic, where for- 
merly they were held to be dead and 
inert. The spiritual and moral transfor- 
mations which take place through mis- 
sionary activities are found to be quite 
adequately explained by the operation of 
laws and forces which we are beginning 
to understand. The Kingdom of God is 
to be built here below. Consequently, the 
missionary enterprise is tending to be- 
come a cooperative undertaking between 
the friends of mankind in both hemi- 
spheres, in which neither the one nor 
the other will insist on subjecting all the 
rest to his own conception of the Divine 
plan, but rather in which all will work 
patiently towards common goals by the 
more democratic methods of trial and 
error. 

In this connection, one very significant 
proposal is now before the religious 
bodies of the world. It has to do with 
universal peace. Within the last year, 
Buddhists, Confucianists, Shintoists, and 
Christians of Japan met together in 
Tokyo for several days to discuss what 
each could do in order to further this 
desirable end. Instead of fighting over 
differences, the proposal is for religions 
to cooperate in the furtherance of such 
ideals as they may hold in common. In 
the meantime, plans have been develop- 
ing in the West for the calling of un- 
official representatives from all the 
religions of the world to meet in 1930, 
and there give themselves seriously to the 
consideration of the question of how the 
various religions, severally and con- 
jointly, may best remove the scourge of 
war and further the cause of peace. 
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The significant thing about these pro- 
posals is the new method of procedure 
by means of which it is hoped to build a 
better world and the new attitude 
assumed between erstwhile rivals and 
competitors, namely, to let bygones be 
bygones, to allow rival claims of exclu- 
sive Divine origin and authority to lie 
dormant, and to summon each one to de- 
voted participation in one common task 
which all consider worthy, trusting to the 
experience thus gained and to the fellow- 
ship thus established through cooperation 
in a common undertaking to hasten the 
amelioration of human distress, and to 
bring all parties involved closer together 
and nearer the truth. 
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RETHINKING HOME MISSIONS 


HERMAN N. Morse 


HE HOME MISSION enterprise 

today does not follow any single 
stereotyped pattern. It never has. From 
the outset the complexities of national 
life, variations in local conditions, and 
the progression of social, economic, and 
other changes have forced home missions 
into an almost constant state of transi- 
tion. Perhaps no other phase of church 
work has been so continuously modified 
under the pressure of altered circum- 
stances. It does not follow that home 
mission agencies have been themselves 
always sufficiently aware of the need of 
adapting programs and organizations to 
current conditions. Much less does it 
mean that they have projected their work 
on the basis of future probabilities in as 
thoroughgoing a fashion as one might 
wish in so extended and vital a field of 
operation. 

There are, however, many evidences 
today that home mission agencies and the 
church at large are increasingly aware of 
the necessity of rethinking our whole 
approach to home missions. A few of 
the obvious and surface indications of 
this awareness may be cited. In various 
major denominations a more or less com- 
plete reorganization of missionary ma- 
chinery has been carried through or is 
under serious consideration. There is 
widespread discussion in the church of 
the causes of declining contributions to 
missions leading to a reanalysis of the 
motives of missionary giving and a new 
appraisal of the worth of the mission 
enterprise. In January, 1928, the Home 
Missions Council conducted in Cleveland 
a National Church Comity Conference. 
The attendance was unexpectedly large 


and influential. The discussions were fun- 
damental in character and the range of 
interest in the conference broadened out 
beyond the original intent. A five year 
program of survey and adjustment was 
projected. The response to this program 
throughout the country has been tremen- 
dously keen and practical. In various 
states and larger cities the local inter- 
church federations or councils are being 
revitalized. New organizations are in 
process of formation where none have 
existed. Programs of all such existing 
agencies are being subjected to critical 
analysis. These are all evidences that the 
church is aware of the necessity of re- 
studying its whole national program. 

To advance this process the Home 
Missions Council has projected a Na- 
tional Congress on Home Missions to be 
held in December, 1930. Four large 
commissions have been appointed to 
undertake an intensive two-year study of 
the various aspects of the question. The 
whole purpose of the congress is to re- 
think home missions, in terms of organi- 
zation, of fundamental purpose, of meth- 
ods of support, and of relationships. 
When a question is vital enough and 
complex enough to deserve the study of 
such commissions it might seem pre- 
sumptuous for any one individual to at- 
tempt an answer. Certainly the present 
writer is not qualified to venture more 
than a preliminary opinion. We shall be 
satisfied if that opinion succeeds in being 
to any degree provocative. 

In such a discussion, before we look 
at the future we must look for a mo- 
ment at the past. Traditions run deep in 
home missions. It would be illuminat- 
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ing and not without value in its bearing 
on our present theme if space permitted 
an analysis of the almost continuous 
changes which the home mission enter- 
prise has undergone. The reasons for 
these changes and for the fact that, al- 
though changing, the home mission enter- 
prise has almost always been more or 
less out of date and more or less glar- 
ingly inadequate to its opportunities, 
were in part, and particularly as they 
affected the last century, these: 

First, the increase in the territory for 
which home missions was _ responsible, 
especially the increase in the amount of 
settled territory. In the space of about 
one hundred years the home mission 
enterprise as ordinarily understood was 
extended from the Atlantic coast states, 
with a few incursions into the interior, 
to include the whole of continental 
United States, Alaska, and the West 
Indies. The second factor was the in- 
crease in the total population served. 
From 1800 to 1860 the population of the 
United States increased at a practically 
constant ratio of about 35 percent per 
decade. After the Civil War the growth 
proceeded at a lesser and decreasing rate. 
The third factor was the rapid diffusion 
of this population, the bewilderingly 
rapid and unpredictable growth of many 
sections. Thus Ohio, Indiana, and _ Illi- 
nois increased their population five-fold 
in a decade, trebled it in the next decade, 
and doubled it in the next. Michigan 
between 1830 and 1840 increased its pop- 
ulation almost seven-fold. In the last 
thirty years of the century the popula- 
tion west of the Mississippi river in- 
creased more than four-fold. In 1800 
there were 903 postoffices in the United 
States and in 1900, 76,688. Can anyone 
doubt the strain the church was under in 
attempting to keep its facilities abreast 
of such expansion? A fourth factor, 
and more important than the simple in- 
crease in numbers or the simple geo- 
graphical distribution of population, was 
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the character of that population growth. 
Of major importance to home missions 
has been the steady shift from an almost 
exclusively rural to a predominantly 
urban and industrial civilization, the 
change in the character of immigration, 
and the many and far-reaching social and 
industrial changes which were effected. 

Nor must one forget the growth and 
development of the church itself as an 
institution. Church membership in the 
United States has until recently grown 
at a rate far exceeding the rate of popu- 
lation increase. Theological and other 
differences divided and subdivided the 
church into competing and often bitterly 
opposing factions. With that, in the 
more enlightened churches, there went in 
due time a significant broadening of the 
conception of the responsibility of the 
church and of its function in the life of 
society. This brought into the home mis- 
sion program a new concern for handi- 
capped groups and retarded areas and a 
reliance upon many specialized forms of 
work. 

Looked at in retrospect we see how 
tremendous were these changes for an 
institution as essentially conservative as 
the church to adjust itself to. Recogniz- 
ing how halting and uneven has been the 
adjustment of the school, of civil and 
political machinery, of business even, to 
these same changes, we shall not wonder 
that the church has not more perfectly 
achieved its own adjustment. 

Broadly speaking, there have been 
three general periods of home mission 
development. The first of these may be 
called the period of establishment or set- 
tlement, extending approximately to the 
end of the eighteenth century. The sec- 
ond we may term the period of expan- 
sion, initiated and stimulated by the great 
revivals which swept the country shortly 
before 1800. This period carried pretty 
well through the nineteenth century and 
its story is one of the entry of the church 
through its mission agencies into all of 
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our national territory and into the serv- 
ice of all of our special population 
groups. While there are still many com- 
munities without Protestant churches, it 
is safe to say as a generalization that few 
of them are large enough to support 
churches. That this program of expan- 
sion was based in many instances on 
population estimates which never mate- 
rialized, and in part, at least, was actu- 
ated by denominational rivalry, has re- 
sulted in the overchurched condition of 
villages and rural areas which is familiar 
to us in every part of the union. The 
third period we may call the period of 
adjustment beginning at about the turn 
of the century. Rural decline, the devel- 
opment of cities, the volume of immigra- 
tion, the growth of an industrial and 
labor class, the discovery of the special 
needs of special types of communities— 
these and many other factors forced 
upon the church the conception that it 
must adapt its methods to the needs of 
particular situations. 

Through all this development note the 
steady progression as to the types of 
work undertaken. Home missions at 
first was almost exclusively a question of 
evangelistic itinerations. Then followed 
the planting of new churches and the 
settling of pastors and the sustaining of 
churches through long periods. Then fol- 
lowed educational work for the training 
of leaders and to provide an educated 
constituency among backward groups 
such as the Indians. Then followed an 
emphasis upon Sunday school work and 
Sunday school missions and colportage. 
Then came the development of other 
service enterprises, hospitals, dispen- 
saries, public health nursing, community 
stations, neighborhood houses, agricul- 
tural missions, industrial projects, and 
many other sorts of practical work. Then 
came the emphasis on the adaptation of 
the programs of established churches, 
with a comparatively modern insistence 
upon the importance of proper physical 


equipment, of a trained staff, and of a 
tested technique. 

Note also the steadily widening range 
of the churches’ interest as to kinds of 
people served. The initial concern was 
simply with the American settlers and 
the Indians. One by one the other spe- 
cialized population types were discovered 
and became a part of the attentive con- 
cern of the church. More and more 
home missions emphasized the divergent 
and the peculiar characteristics of differ- 
ent sections and races and organized 
home mission service and also its pub- 
licity and education around those differ- 
ences. 

What have we left today as the heri- 
tage of that development? First, we 
have a strictly limited and circumscribed 
task of church extension. This primarily 
concerns growing city and suburban areas 
and new industrial communities. 

Second, we have everywhere a church 
establishment much too diffuse and ex- 
tended. In rural areas and the smaller 
villages and towns we have an average 
of one Protestant church for every four 
hundred and fifty people. In many sec- 
tions the average is much higher. Under 
modern standards of equipment, staff and 
program, it takes a much larger constit- 
uency than that to support a church ade- 
quately. There is, therefore, and must 
continue to be, a marked tendency toward 
the combination of existing churches into 
larger units with larger and more inclu- 
sive parishes. The United States reli- 
gious census gives striking proof of this. 
Between 1916 and 1926, in the twenty- 
six denominations in the United States 
which are constituent to the Home Mis- 
sions Council, there was a decrease in the 
number of individual churches of 7,082. 
At the same time there was an increase 
in church membership of 3,298,799 and 
in contributions for all church purposes 
of $233,291,379 per year. 

Third, there are many churches neces- 
sary to the Kingdom and worth main- 
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taining which for many years will re- 
quire some form of sustentation. They 
can hardly be described as missionary. 
They are mostly in old settled communi- 
ties with static or declining populations. 
In part the consolidation of churches will 
solve this question, but not wholly. 
Fully one-third of our Protestant 
churches are unable, without outside as- 
sistance, to maintain themselves on any 
adequate basis. 

Fourth, we have the problem of scat- 
tered and unreached populations. Many 
of these are in sections having a iow 
population density where it is practically 
impossible to maintain churches or even 
Sunday schools. Others are a part of 
our great army of migrant workers. Still 
others are in more populous centers but 
unreached by any existing church. 

Fifth, in all parts of the country we 
have very considerable unevangelized 
areas resulting from the too exclusive 
emphasis upon their own constituencies 
which characterizes most churches. This 
is a by-product of the competitive system 
of Protestantism under which many peo- 
ple are lost sight of entirely. 

Sixth, we have a whole group of tech- 
nical problems affecting a large majority 
of our churches. Here are included 
weaknesses in equipment, insufficient 
staffs and inadequate training of workers 
for specialized duties, a defective educa- 
tional program, and many similar prob- 
lems. 

Seventh, we have the obvious need of 
continuing and extending in many areas 
the service ministry of the church as 
expressed through the school, the hospi- 
tal, and the community station. The 
church’s part in such enterprises must be 
constantly measured against the ability 
and the willingness of the community to 
furnish such facilities and to discharge 
such functions without the intervention 
of the church as an institution. 

Eighth, in almost all denominations we 
have the problem of diminished incomes 
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for national programs with the retrench- 
ment which such loss of income has occa- 
sioned. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that in 
most denominations, whatever their form 
of government, there has developed a 
situation very similar to that which pre- 
vails in the matter of government, 
namely, a contrast amounting in some 
instances almost to conflict between the 
autonomy of local units, that is states, 
cities, or similar areas, and of national 
agencies. 

In seeking the answer to the question 
—‘What is the meaning of all this for 
the future of home missions ?”—there are 
many factors which must be taken into 
account. We will not attempt here to 
recapitulate any of the arguments of the 
introductory articles of this symposium, 
all of which, however, are germane to 
this discussion. Five things, however, 
must be emphasized. 

The first is that it is necessary for the 
church to project its work, as any intelli- 
gent business corporation would project 
its program, on the basis of the obvious 
population probabilities. In any given 
instance that is, of course, a local ques- 
tion to be governed by local conditions. 
Looked at for the nation as a whole, it 
is pertinent to ask whether we are apt 
to see in the future any such increase 
in population as the last century wit- 
nessed, and whether there is apt to be 
any fundamental change in the distribu- 
tion of our population as regards race 
and color and as regards place of resi- 
dence, The September issue of the 
American Journal of Sociology contains 
an article by Mr. Whelpton of the 
Scripps Foundation of Miami University 
on the population of the United States 
from 1925 to 1975. He concludes that 
“the years of mushroom growth which 
have been characteristic of the United 
States in the last century, seem to be 
definitely numbered.” He anticipates a 
declining rate of population increase and 
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estimates a total population in 1975 of 
approximately 175,000,000. This at once 
suggests an entirely different strategy in 
church work than that which character- 
ized the nineteenth century. 

Equally significant is his estimate as 
to the composition of population in 1975. 
He estimates that the total rural popula- 
tion will in that length of time increase 
only from a little over 51,000,000 to a 
little over 54,000,000 while the urban 
population will increase from a little over 
54,000,000 to approximately 120,000,000. 
In other words, the city may be expected 
more and more to dominate the life of 
the nation. He anticipates an increase 
in Negro population slightly less than the 
rate of increase of the total population, 
but an actual decrease in the number of 
foreign population. Putting it briefly, 
the United States will grow more slowly 
and will become increasingly urban, in- 
creasingly white, and increasingly of na- 
tive stock. We might add that almost 
certainly the Negro population will be 
more and more widely dispersed through- 
out the country, that the various racial 
groups will more and more lose their dis- 
tinctive racial characteristics, and that the 
rural and mountain areas will more and 
more overcome the handicaps of isolation 
which have particularly affected religious 
work in them. 

In home missions we must never lose 
sight of our responsibility for the evan- 
gelization and service of all our people, 
including the poorest and the most scat- 
tered groups. That there are only a 
few thousand Eskimos in Alaska and 
that their social and economic importance 
for the future of the United States is 
almost negligible, does not in any way 
measure the church’s responsibility. Ad- 
mitting that that is so, it nevertheless is 
true that if the church is to succeed in 
the broad task of Christianizing Amer- 
ican life, it must adjust its emphasis to 
parallel in some sense the lines of de- 
velopment of the nation. 
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The second factor concerns a change 
in the attitude of the church as to what 
constitutes home missions. Historically, 
home missions has been pretty largely re- 
garded as the sum of all of its separate 
individual mission enterprises plus cer- 
tain general lines of service rendered by 
mission boards to the church at large. 
As a result, there has been a pretty 
sharp distinction in the church’s mind 
between mission enterprises on the one 
hand and self supporting churches on 
the other. An obvious result has been 
to circumscribe the interests of those 
individual churches which are best 
equipped to render an essentially mission 
service beyond their own immediate con- 
stituencies. 

It is, of course, possible to get so 
vague a definition of missions that any 
well meant service may be gathered un- 
der its wing. That, from an educational 
point of view at least, would be only con- 
fusing. It is important, however, more 
and more to emphasize that the home 
mission task is not a partial one dealing 
only with certain sections or populations 
or communities, or only with certain sub- 
sidized enterprises. More and more it 
must be emphasized that it is the whole 
church organizing and directing itself to 
the extension of its ministry to include 
all the religious needs of the entire na- 
tion. 

A third factor concerns the relation- 
ships between denominations in the con- 
duct of mission work. Here we are on 
rapidly shifting ground. The days of 
denominational rivalry are not ended, 
but we may hope that they are numbered. 
The movement toward organic unity 
gathers slow headway. Denominations 
more or less akin in polity and doctrine 
are making tentative moves toward amal- 
gamation. But the church cannot wait 
for the consummation of such greatly 
desired unions. In home missions we 
have no official concern with organic 
unity. We have a profound concern 
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with interdenominational cooperation. 
This requires at the very outset an in- 
telligent and conscientious effort to elimi- 
nate injurious competition in local fields. 
That such competition exists, no one de- 
nies. That some of it is fostered by 
home mission expenditures is patent. That 
the elimination of such rivalry would 
leave us with stronger, better equipped 
churches and would release men and 
money is an obvious commonplace. In 
addition to this somewhat negative as- 
pect of the problem, which has unfor- 
tunately been too completely negative in 
the past, there are the positive areas of 
cooperation which must more and more 
be emphasized. The extension of the 
service of the church into unoccupied 
areas or for the service of unreached 
groups must be projected cooperatively. 

This is not merely a question of set- 
ting up Comity Commissions which can 
pass on the intentions of denominations 
to establish new churches. What is re- 
quired is the active survey of our entire 
situation to project the work of the 
church along the rational lines of popula- 
tion growth and of existing need and to 
assign to cooperating denominations their 
respective shares in such advance. There 
is further the area of interests within 
which the churches must more and more 
do their work together. The time is not 
far distant when every state and every 
considerable city will have an active func- 
tioning interchurch body capable of co- 
ordinating the efforts of all of the 
churches and of leading them in many 
forms of combined activity. 

The fourth factor is that shaking down 
process to which we have already re- 
ferred. This is not only an interdenomi- 
national question. The same question 
exists within the bounds of most denomi- 
nations. In old settled rural sections 
churches were established on the basis of 
existing methods of locomotion and in 
accordance with existing standards of 
church equipment and program. As a 
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result, in such thickly settled territories, 
most denominations have too many 
churches even from a strictly denomina- 
tional point of view. In most cities no 
intelligent plan has dictated either the 
number or the location of churches. The 
average church, whether in city or coun- 
try, is far below any reasonable standard 
of equipment or maintenance. In the 
country this problem is complicated by 
the growing importance of the village 
and town centers and by the decrease in 
Open country population. In the city it 
is complicated by the constant shift in 
population and the degree to which the 
character of the population is apt to 
change in any given neighborhood. 
Broadly speaking, we have here the prob- 
lem of adjusting church parishes to nat- 
ural social areas or communities, and of 
adapting church programs to changing 
population types. 

The fifth factor concerns the mission- 
ary approach to those special population 
groups which for one reason or another 
are differentiated from the generality of 
the church’s constituency. Anyone with 
even a passing acquaintance with current 
missionary literature knows how impor- 
tant a place is assigned to work for these 
special groups, for example, the Euro- 
pean immigrant, the Oriental, the Mex- 
ican, the Jew, the Negro, the Indian, the 
Mormon, the southern mountaineer, the 
lumberjack, the migrant worker. Here 
we deal with population types which to 
greater or less degree are or have been 
excluded from full participation in our 
normal community life. 

In many instances a language differ- 
ence is involved. In other instances pe- 
culiar living conditions, as in the lumber 
camps, call for peculiar methods of serv- 
ice. In other instances, as in the southern 
mountains, the differences are simply 
those of degree of progress. The nat- 
ural tendency of home missions, in at- 
tempting to specialize its service to these 
various groups, has been to accentuate 
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their peculiarities and fix them in the 
mind of the church. The mountaineer is 
almost invariably pictured in a coonskin 
cap with a long gun on his shoulder in 
front of a one room shack and sur- 
rounded by a large brood of children. 

There are still significant differences 
of which the church must take account 
between different elements of our popu- 
lation, but the fact is that these differ- 
ences are becoming constantly less appar- 
ent. The mountains are open to the 
march of progress. The Indians are 
learning English, assuming the duties of 
citizenship, and entering upon a self sup- 
porting agricultural life. The immigrants 
are being absorbed into the ordinary cur- 
rents of business, political and social ac- 
tivity. The early tendency was to segre- 
gate such groups into their own local 
churches and their own ecclesiastical 
units. The present tendency is, as rap- 
idly as possible, to absorb them into the 
general body of the church’s organiza- 
tion, as they are being absorbed in the 
normal life of the community and nation. 

Doubtless the foregoing analysis leaves 
more unsaid than has been stated, but 
these things are at least elements in the 
process of rethinking home missions. It 
is necessary, in conclusion, to ask what 
are the broad lines of policy for home 
missions indicated thereby. This can be 
only a tabulation by way of summary 
and without discussion. 

1. It is desirable that the home mis- 
sion agencies cooperatively launch now 
upon the tremendous undertaking of 
surveying the whole of our national 
church establishment. This is necessary 
to lay a sound basis for our program of 
advance. Such a survey, though limited 
in character, is just being completed, as 
this is being written, in the entire state of 
New Hampshire. One is in process cov- 
ering a large section of the city of Minne- 
apolis. Similar surveys are projected in 
a number of states for the near future. 
The intent of these studies is not academ- 


ic, but intensely practical in their bearing 
upon the program of the church. 

2. In the light of such an assemblage 
of facts, the churches must together en- 
gage in long term planning and must con- 
solidate or extend their present enter- 
prises, adjust and develop their present 
programs in order to provide an adequate 
ministry for the entire population. Such 
planning must clearly have in mind popu- 
lation probabilities so that the church 
enterprise will not so often look either 
like a boy in his older brother’s too am- 
ple clothing, or like a boy in his own out- 
grown garments. 

3. This long term policy, while giving 
its proper place to such local or group 
peculiarities as may require special treat- 
ment, must seek to overcome such pe- 
culiarities and definitely develop inter- 
group cooperation and sympathy. 

4. For the many specialized aspects 
of church work, facilities must be pro- 
vided for the competent technical train- 
ing not only of prospective workers, but 
as far as possible of the large body of 
insufficiently trained workers now in the 
field. The content of such training must 
be derived from an analysis of the needs 
of the work. 

5. With the probable tendency toward 
fewer churches, there must be increased 
effort to provide each church with a sat- 
isfactory equipment adapted to a well 
rounded ministry. There must be em- 
phasis, too, on the responsibility of each 
church, whether self supporting or aided, 
to assume its share of the task beyond 
the limits of its own birthright constitu- 
ency. 

6. The service ministry of the church, 
particularly as regards schools, hospitals, 
and similar activities, must be subjected 
to constant scrutiny to determine in each 
particular instance the proper relation of 
the church supported enterprise to the 
responsibilities of the civil agencies. 

7. Religious education, in the broad 
sense of fostering Christian attitudes and 
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training in Christian activities, must have 
an increasing place in the missionary pro- 
gram. It is an arbitrary distinction that 
many denominations separate religious 
education from home missions. The mis- 
sionary problem is basically educational. 

8. An equitable system must be de- 
vised for the sustentation of weak but 
needed churches in order to correct the 
glaring inequalities in support for min- 
isters which now exist and to put our 
whole ministry on a self respecting basis. 

9. The administrative machinery of 
home missions needs continuous study. 
While administrative machinery should 
be kept at the minimum consistent with 
efficiency, it must be protected against un- 
reasoning attacks on “overhead ex- 
penses.” It must be kept flexible that 
its special service may be adjusted to 
changing needs. It must be decentralized 
in operation as rapidly as possible. Con- 
sideration should be given to the extent 
to which administrative processes can be 
handled through interdenominational 
rather than denominational agencies. 

10. Finally, the way must be found 
to put the whole business of home mis- 
sions on a sounder and more stable finan- 
cial basis. In dealing with this question 
we face the dual necessity of capitalizing 
local initiative and interest and of equal- 
izing sectional differences in financial 
strength which in no way measure the dif- 
ferences in opportunity and need. 

All in all, the future of home missions 
can be regarded as conforming to no set 
pattern. We see the home mission en- 
terprise rather as the flexible instrument 
with which the church seeks to adjust 
its ministry to the changing conditions 
of the time. It must be always experi- 
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menting, always pioneering, always en- 
trenching the church where it is strong- 
est and supporting it where it is weakest. 
And unless we err in the importance 
which we assign to the place of religion 
in our national life, we must see home 
missions as just about the biggest thing 
within the range of the church’s concern. 
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THANKSGIVING SERMON—1928 


Epwarp ScrRIBNER AMEs* 


HANKSGIVING DAY, in many 

respects, has come to be our most 
characteristic American holiday. It 
began with the experience of our ad- 
venturous Pilgrim fathers in their 
quest for religious liberty, and has 
spread from their first harvest festival 
to a universal observance throughout 
the land. 

It has ever been distinctly a religious 
event, celebrated as an occasion of 
thankfulness and rejoicing in churches 
of all forms and faiths. Proclaimed 
by the President of the United States, 
and by the Governors of the various 
states, the responsibility for its cere- 
monies is primarily committed to re- 
ligious organizations. This day is, 
therefore, in spite of the formal sepa- 
ration of state and church in our coun- 
try, a conspicuous expression of the 
union of state and church in the main- 
tenance of the free and pervasive spirit 
of religion. It is the only religious 
festival celebrated in the United States 
by virtue of the authority of the civil 
government. 

Yet this peculiarly American holli- 
day illustrates how much the most sa- 
cred things of our modern life, with all 
their novelty, perpetuate experiences 
as old as the race. Nothing is more 
human and natural than seasons of 


*Professor Ames is Dean of the Disciples Divinity 
House at the University of Chicago, Professor of 
Philosophy, and Pastor of the University Church of 
the Disciples. He was invited to preach the first 
Thanksgiving sermon in the new Memorial Chapel 
at the University. This sermon is remarkable not 
only as a symbol of the newer type of religiotts ap- 
proach to the city community, but for the prophetic 
circumstances under which it was delivered. The 
idea underlying this message, that religion reflects 
cultural changes, is carried forward in Professor 
Ames’ new book, Religion, to be published in January 
by Henry Holt and Company.—Editor. 


feasting and song after release from 
stress and disaster. All peoples cele- 
brate their harvests. For men like the 
first Pilgrims to this country, suffering 
hunger and privation, it is a long time 
from the sowing of the seed to the 
reaping of grain. With the most favor- 
able conditions of settled agriculture, the 
farmer lives in uncertainty and apprehen- 
sion about his crops. Floods and drouth, 
heat and frost, wind and blight, may 
devastate his fields between spring and 
autumn. When at last the fruits are 
gleaned, and all is safely gathered in, 
thankful people raise the song of har- 
vest home. 

It was so among the ancient Ca- 
naanites, of whom it is said in the book 
of Judges: “And they went out into 
the field, and gathered their vineyards, 
and trod the grapes and held festival, 
and went into the house of their God, 
and did eat and drink.” In the book 
of Deuteronomy, the Israelite is told: 
“Thou shalt keep the feast of taber- 
nacles seven days, after that thou hast 
gathered in from thy threshing floor 
and from thy wine press and thou shalt 
rejoice in thy feast, thou, and thy son, 
and thy daughter, and thy man serv- 
ant and thy maid servant, and the 
Levite, and the stranger, and the fath- 
erless, and the widow, that are within 
thy gates.” The Greeks at harvest 
time held the feast of Demeter and the 
Romans, their Cerelia in honor of 
Ceres. 

The masses of men everywhere and 
in all ages have been so much the chil- 
dren of mother earth, and have lived 
so close to her breast, that their for- 
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tunes have followed the rhythm of her 
seasons, and their happiness has been 
dependent upon her favor. The rituals 
and ceremonials of religion have re- 
flected the occupations of the people, 
and Christianity itself still carries the 
patterns of shepherd and agricultural 
life. 

Its great psalm is the shepherd 
psalm, and its characteristic parables 
are parables of the Sower, the Tares, 
the Husbandman, the Vineyard, the 
Leaven, the Mustard Seed, the Lost 
Sheep, the Treasure Hid in the Field, 
the Rich Fool and his great barns, 
and the Prodigal Son who fell from his 
place as the child of a prosperous 
farmer to the rags and hunger of a 
menial swineherd. The three parables 
which are in all three Gospels are 
those taken from seedtime, growth and 
harvest. 

The prevailing imagery is that of the 
out of doors—lilies of the field, birds 
of the air, oxen at the plow, the thresh- 
ing floor, the winnowing of wheat, 
women grinding with mill stones, fish- 
ermen at their nets, wolves and sheep, 
figs and thistles, grapes and thorns, 
sunset and darkness, cloud and rain, 
and fields white unto harvest. 

Thanksgiving Day had its origin, 
and has had its most vital meaning in 
agricultural societies. It is only through 
memory or by an effort of the imagi- 
nation that dwellers in the city are able 
to make vivid to themselves the ele- 
mental experiences and emotions 
which belong to the traditional char- 
acter of this day. The majority of the 
population of this country has within 
recent years moved into the cities. We 
do not feel directly the tang and strain 
of direct dependence upon the soil. 
Plow handles no longer callous our 
hands, and we do not see the yellow 
corn and the shining wheat poured 
into the bin. We scarcely have a real- 
izing sense of the Hoosier poet’s line, 
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“When the frost is on the punkin and 
the fodder’s in the shock.” 

Our Thanksgiving dinner is no 
longer our own immediate achieve- 
ment as it was for those who them- 
selves grew on their own land the 
fowls and fruits, and made with their 
hands the bread and butter, the cakes 
and sweetmeats with which their 
tables were spread. Even the modern 
farmer produces little of the rich va- 
riety of the food he enjoys. He also 
has learned to specialize, and now 
grows one or two staple crops, corn 
or wheat, beef or pork, and like every 
one else, resorts to the neighboring 
market to buy canned vegetables and 
fruits, wafers and preserves. 

The mail order house and the chain 
store have removed both the rural and 
the urban man from the old intimacy 
with the elemental processes of nature. 
Consequently the round of life has 
been smoothed out, there is longer 
leaness with hard physical labor pre- 
ceding the fullness and exultant joy 
of sudden, golden harvests. The in- 
dustrial revolution, with its rapid com- 
munication and transportation, has 
leveled the peaks and filled the valleys 
of the rolling years, and made all the 
months as abundant and as festive as 
October or November. 

So far as city people feel sharp dif- 
ferences in labor and rest, they have 
reversed the order of the ages, and 
now have their hardest toil in winter, 
when the farmer used to rest, and their 
vacation in the summer, which was 
once the period of the longest days of 
labor. What chance have city children 
to know the “hard and sour founda- 
tions” on which our existence moves? 
If they have never walked barefoot in 

the cool, soft earth of the furroughed 
ground, or driven the cows home at 
evening, or gathered walnuts from the 
trees, or honey from the wild bees’ 
nests, or followed the reaper in the 
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field, how can they appreciate the full 
meaning of the old Thanksgiving? 

Our minds are fashioned by the 
scenes in which we live, and by the 
work our hands find to do, until we 
scarcely have the power of perception, 
or of imagination, for the realities of 
other environments and modes of life. 
An art teacher who conducted a group 
of children from a settlement in a 
squalid city area, to the country, asked 
them to draw any object they wished. 
On examination she was astonished to 
find not rural scenes but pictures of 
the city streets, such as lamp posts and 
smokestacks. 

The effect of life in the modern city 
has not been fully understood as yet, 
but there are suggestions here and 
there that fundamental changes are 
being wrought in human nature by the 
new conditions of the great urban, in- 
dustrial centers into which the popula- 
tion continues to gather. Those who 
live close to nature, dependent upon 
the rain and sunshine, subject to varia- 
tions of temperature, and the rigors of 
alternating seasons of winter storms 
and summer skies, naturally feel the 
vastness, the mystery, and the uncon- 
trollable power of the forces about 
them. 

The transition from country to city 
life may be far more revolutionary for 
human nature and all its cultural in- 
terests than has been dreamed. In the 
country community and village neigh- 
borhood each person may have some 
sense of the whole society. Each 
citizen knows directly or by hearsay 
all his neighbors and much about their 
affairs. But in the city, few people 
living in apartment houses have even 
a speaking acquaintance with all those 
in the same building. People dwelling 
within a few rods of each other for 
years may remain total strangers, and 
without being considered unfriendly 
or queer. There thus comes about a 
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disorganization of the old community 
face-to-face group. 

The great mobility of the city, both 
as to change of residence and ease of 
movement by rapid transit, make it 
possible for a man to have many con- 
tacts in professional or business ways 
without establishing personal or social 
ties. The lawyer seldom meets his 
clients socially, or the doctor his pa- 
tients, or the plumber his patrons. 
People meet for specific transactions, 
in isolated instances, with no further 
interest or concern for one another. 
A. man may travel on the same subur- 
ban trains for a score of years and 
expect to see few, if any, familiar 
faces. After a lifetime in the city he 
is likely to be surprised if any one 
calls him by name on the street. We 
become accustomed to strangeness and 
an impersonal existence to a degree 
which gives us the bearing of unsocial 
and indifferent beings. 

For many people this impersonal 
manner of the city is disintegrating 
and demoralizing. When they dis- 
cover how little disposition their neigh- 
bors have to trace their steps, or learn 
what they do, they may become less 
responsible, and less concerned about 
their conduct. The possibility of liv- 
ing a quiet, anonymous life in one part 
of the city while operating as a boot- 
legger or a gunman in other places, 
accounts for much of the crime in the 
city, and also for the difficulty of de- 
tecting and dealing with it. 

Largely on account of its impersonal 
character, and the disorganization of 
the social unity; of the smaller com- 
munity, the great city is disliked by 
great numbers of its own citizens. They 
have been gathered into the city for 
business or professional reasons, not 
because they choose to live here. 

Many will continue all their lives in 
the city which they dislike and dis- 
trust, without ever discovering how 
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much there is to be said in favor of 
this urban life. They do not realize 
that the modern city is in many re- 
spects unlike the great cities of the 
past. Often the ancient cities, like 
Rome, were parasites in the general 
social life. They were not economi- 
cally productive or seif supporting, 
and they easily became the centers of 
leisure and luxury without compensat- 
ing virtues. It was against a back- 
ground of that kind of city that the 
literary tradition of the morality and 
idyllic virtue of the country was de- 
veloped. From the days of Horace it 
has been popular to discredit the city 
and extoll the simple rustic life. 

But the modern city is different in 
many ways. It has its great indus- 
tries, its manufactures, and its clearing 
centers for transportation and com- 
merce. In the great diversity and spe- 
cialization of all industries and profes- 
sions, the city becomes a useful me- 
dium of co-ordination and co-opera- 
tion. There are doubtless many inci- 
dental influences which draw people to 
the modern city, but it has genuinely 
vital and fundamental reasons for exis- 
tence and for bringing together in- 
creasing numbers when compared with 
any cities of the past. 

It is a common opinion that the 
city is inimical to religion. It is said 
that the city is man made, and that 
those who live in the city are so accus- 
tomed to see great works of human 
skill and power that they lose sight of 
the part God plays in these human 
accomplishments. The modern city is 
machine made, it was created by the 
necessity of massing multitudes of 
men together to serve the machine, and 
for the first time in his history man has 
been unable to carry his tools about 
and has become bound to their loca- 
tion and to the conditions which they 
create. There is doubtless much 
truth in the assertion that this ma- 
chine made city life is making radical 
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changes in man’s outlook upon the 
world, and his religious feeling and 
ideas. He has been withdrawn from 
the type of life in which his religion 
arose, and in whose language and 
imagery it is expressed. Can he find 
satisfying religious values in his new 
form of life? If so, what is their 
nature? 

It is probable that the kind of 
Thanksgiving Day possible to the city 
man is an index to the entire change 
which has overtaken him. On the farm 
the day brought its own reasons for 
celebration. There were the gathered 
crops, the fruits and products of the 
earth, and rain. It is a spontaneous 
impulse of human beings, in the sight 
of such abundance, after long labor 
and care, to rejoice and render thanks. 
But in the city there is no such first 
hand, visible, and impressive piling up 
of the results of the season’s arduous 
toil. We have deliberately undertaken 
to eliminate the seasonal inequalities 
in all machine occupations, in order to 
avoid those very contrasts of empty 
and full periods which give the tradi- 
tional Thanksgiving Day its high color 
and emotional intensity. Our food sup- 
plies come to us from such diverse 
directions and great distances, that we 
are able to have as much variety and 
abundance at one time of the year as 
at another. We are largely salaried 
people and the salaries are spread 
evenly throughout the year. Thanks- 
giving Day is in danger of becoming, 
in the city, just a day of suspension of 
work and of pleasant family reunions 
with exceptionally heavy meals. 

There is, of course, the historical 
setting for the day, and the events of 
the first settlement of New England 
will always be worthy of annual re- 
membrance and celebration. But the 
proclamations for the observance of 
this day emphasize the present occa- 
sion of thankfulness. The successful 
farmer has a right to be grateful for 
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the life he derives from his immediate 
environment. Has the urban man any 
corresponding occasion for gratitude in 
the nature of his environment in which 
he lives? Has he as good reason to 
rejoice as has the happy farmer—if, 
indeed, there be any happy farmer left 
in these days of heavy farm mortgages 
and low prices for farm products? 

The first reason, I think, which the 
city offers for great thanksgiving, is 
the intensity and stimulation of inter- 
est in human life at its best. On every 
side, one meets and mingles with the 
vast stream of humanity. Nowhere 
else does one face so constantly the 
fact of the overwhelming number of 
beings like ourselves who inhabit the 
earth. On street cars, in parks, in ho- 
tels, in theatres, in schools, in stadi- 
ums, in processions, the ceaseless tide 
of people is seen. 

To one who sees it for the first time, 
say at noon on State Street, the daily 
crowd of rushing men, women, and 
children, appears too marvelous a 
spectacle to be normal. The visiting 
spectator is apt to feel like a mother 
who came to visit her daughter in Chi- 
cago. Of course they went shopping, 
but after an hour or so in the throngs, 
the mother said, “Oh, Helen, let’s go 
home and come down another day 
when there are not so many people.” 

These endless numbers of people 
symbolize the most impressive thing 
about the city. They are the city. 
They represent every conceivable hu- 
man interest. Among them are mer- 
chants and lawyers, physicians and 
artists, saints and heroes, thousands of 
the rank and file, with their share of 
the world’s great souls. From the ends 
of the earth they come, mingling their 
gifts in the common life. In every 
great city one may find access to the 
best knowledge, the finest skill, and 
the highest judgment man _ has 
achieved. In their time and place one 
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may meet face to face those human 
beings who are fashioning the higher 
life of mankind. Science and art, 
politics and religion, as well as com- 
merce and industry at their best, are 
ever within reach of all inquiring 
minds. 

Therefore students throng into the 
cities, and the most passive citizen can 
scarcely escape some quickening in- 
fluence from the ideas and events 
heralded in the news of every day. 
Just being in the city, whatever a 
man’s occupation, exposes him to the 
widest possible perspectives and the 
most vital issues. These contacts 
stimulate a new mentality and new 
emotions. It was this spectacle and 
surge of the human world which a 
poet sensed in the throbbing currents 
of New York when he wrote these 
lines: 

Oh, dear is the song of the pine 

When the wind of the night-time blows 

And dear is the murmuring river 

That afar through my childhood flows; 

And soft is the raindrop’s beat 

And the fountain’s lyric play, 


But to me no music is half so sweet 
As the thunder of Broadway! 


Stream of the living world 

Where dash the billows of strife! 

One plunge in the mighty torrent 

Is a year of tamer life! 

City of glorious days, 

Of hope, and labor, and mirth, 

With room, and to spare, on thy splendid 

bays 

Kor the ships of all the earth! 

Amy Lowell paid her tribute to 
this human aspect of the city in a 
poem on Summer, beginning, “Some 
men there are who find in nature all 
their inspiration; to them a city is a 
prison house.” 

To me (she says) it is not so. 
I love the very human heart of man, 
And closest contact with the human world 
Is like a lantern shining in the night 
To light me to a knowledge of myself. 
| love the vivid life of winter months 
In constant intercourse with human minds, 
When every new experience is gain 
And on all sides we feel the great world’s 
heart; 
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The pulse and throb of life which makes us 
men! 


A second cause for thanksgiving in 
the city is in the increasing degree in 
which its great corporate power is di- 
rected to the betterment and enrich- 
ment of its human life. No one can 
fail to be impressed in this city of 
Chicago by its enormous display of 
energy. It has thrust up the most 
marvelous skyline along Michigan 
Boulevard, and has built an unrivalled 
park and driveway into the very Lake, 
and a glorious thoroughfare for miles 
along the shore. As a spectacle of 
power and of creative will it is magnifi- 
cent, but it has greater significance— 
it releases citizens from the barriers of 
distance, makes their life flow freer 
and swifter, and spreads a scene of 
entrancing beauty, witnessing to the 
presence of a spirit beyond that of 
mere utility or trade. 

In many ways the city turns its at- 
tention more and more to the welfare 
of the people who live in it. Typhoid 
fever has been almost eliminated, 
largely by guarding the water and milk 
supply, and there is a civic watchful- 
ness against every enemy of health. 
The recreation parks are impressive 
illustrations of what is done for the 
pleasure and the well being of children 
and youth and all ages. No one can 
estimate their value for the moral and 
physical health of the population. Fhe 
public schools, libraries, and museums 
are expressions of the city’s will to 
enrich itself with knowledge and to 
fortify itself with wisdom. 

Too often these institutions are just 
taken for granted, or merely sub- 
jected to criticism, when in reality 
they are among the most remarkable 
developments of civilization. They 


represent the highest idealism, in spite 
of all imperfections, and they con- 
tribute to the growth and extension of 
that idealism in every home where 
there is a child or a receptive mind. 
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It would add to understanding and 
love of the city if we would use a little 
poetic imagination, and think of Chi- 
cago as the noble woman cartoonists 
sometimes make her, leading thou- 
sands of little children to school eac 
morning, guarding them with kindly 
policemen at street crossings, and 
training them through the day in 
happy groups under the care of 
friendly teachers. There is far more 
kindliness and human sympathy in 
the individuals and in the collective 
life of that city than we suspect. As 
one observer says, “Should sudden dis- 
aster reach me from fire or a motor ac- 
cident, those same stony-faced indi- 
viduals who pass me in the vestibule 
of my apartment or on the street with- 
out a sign of recognition would, I 
believe, rush to my aid.” It would 
vastly increase the self respect of our 
big town if we remembered oftener the 
immense volume of good will which 
exists in the hearts of our citizens as 
shown by charitable institutions, set- 
tlements, hospitals, children’s homes, 
homes for the aged, the crippled, and 
the defective. And, as every minister 
has opportunity to know, there are 
many hidden streams of benevolence 
carrying help and cheer. 

It is encouraging to know that in 
Chicago there is now a determined ef- 
fort to bring forward this finer side, 
and to prove to the world, as well as 
to ourselves, that there is much here 
for which to be thankful. We are dis- 
covering that if our papers make news 
only of crime and violence, our busi- 
ness will suffer and no one will dare 
to come here for the celebration of our 
centennial. We must, therefore, begin 
to do what should have been done 
from the first, and that is to give pub- 
licity to the wholesome and elevating 
influence of our great community. It 
is a mistake to suppose that the public 
is interested only in the evils which 
afflict it, and that it is the proper pol- 


























THANKSGIVING 


icy of the purveyors of news to 
magnify the crime, perfidy, and graft 
which occur. The reports of these 
things should not be suppressed, but 
the constructive agencies which make 
for civic peace and righteousness de- 
serve more publicity and support. 

If we had the imagination to gather 
into a bird’s-eye view all the institu- 
tional and personal interest and activ- 
ity of Chicago which make for the de- 
feat of evil, and for the prevalence of 
good will and order, we would have 
occasion for a great day of Thanks- 
giving. The development of this side 
of our civic consciousness would en- 
courage many good people to vote in 
elections, who are now despairing and 
cynical about politics; it would gener- 
ate more civic pride and loyalty; it 
would broaden the social vision of 
many who are now selfishly occupied 
with their own pursuits. 

The modern city is the most charac- 
teristic development of our civilization. 
It has grown up quickly, and like all 
very young things it is awkward and 
clumsy in its action, but it is rapidly 
making the transition toward social re- 
sponsibility and broader human inter- 
ests. The forces are already at work 
which will afford a more adequate 
sense of the city as a whole, and yield 
the unifying symbolism by which its 
spirit and idealism may become more 
effective for itself and for the widen- 
ing area under its influence. Among 
the most important of these forces are 
the public minded, idealistic men and 
women who devote themselves to its 
higher life. In the public square in 
Cleveland is a statue erected] by the 
citizens in honor of Mayor Tom John- 
son, and the inscription in his mem- 
ory is expressive of the humanizing 
power of great personalities. 


Beyond his party and beyond his class, 

This man forsook the few to serve the mass. 
He found us struggling, leaderless, and blind, 
He left a city with a civic mind. 
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He found us striving, each his selfish part, 
He left a city with a civic heart. 
And ever with his eye set on the goal, 
The vision of a city with a soul. 
—Edmond Vance Cook. 


A few years ago, a magazine writer 
published the following comment on 
Chicago: 

“Chicago has a tone and a tang all its 
own. There is something big, grim, work- 
a-day about it; compared with New York it 
is younger in spirit, more serious, more in 
earnest. In the midst of their smoke and 
confusion, the people are dreaming of won- 
derful parks and beautiful public buildings 
and new methods of transportation. The 
spirit of the city is much changed since fif- 
teen years ago. At that time there had been 
no awakening; the city was still engaged 
in a primordial struggle with the raw ele- 
ments of life. The other day, walking down 
the new park on the lake front, I had a cu- 
rious deep impression that this city has be- 
come a Person, that it was pausing for a 
moment, the Sledge of its industry raised in 
air, to look up with wonder at the stars.” 


The city, at its best, generates a new 
idealism, perhaps a new religion. It is 
the consciousness of this new and 
larger life which marks the prophetic 
vision of the closing chapters of the 
Bible itself. 

“And I saw a new heaven and a new 
earth, for the first heaven and the first earth 
were passed away. And I, John, saw the 
holy city. 

And I heard a great voice out of heaven 
saying, Behold, the tabernacle of God is 
with men, and he will dwell with them, and 


they shall be his people, and God himself 
shall be with them, and be their God.” 


Let us pray: 

O God, for thy continuing presence 
with thy people through all the years, 
in this great land, we give thee hearty 
thanks this day. Quicken in us the 
sense of thy dwelling here among us 
in this wonderful city. Deepen our 
love for one another, and fulfill in yet 
larger measure thy holy will through 
a closer union of our minds and hearts 
in devotion to a common brotherhood 
and a Christlike service in thy king- 
dom of justice, mercy, and love. Amen. 
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BRIGHTMAN, EpcAr SHEFFIELD, A Philosophy 
of Ideals. (Holt, 1928, 243 pages, $2.00.) 
The meat of this book, for the religious edu- 

cator, will be found in Chapters III, IV, and 

V, which have to do with “Ideals,” “The Au- 

thority of Ideals,” and “Mere Idealism.” 

Dr. Brightman considers that the most sig- 

nificant study of ideals, to date, is P. F. 

Voelker’s The Function of Ideals and Attitudes 

in Social Education; and in his discussion of 

the nature of ideals he takes his departure from 
the Teachers College definition of an ideal, 

cited by Voelker. His own definition (p. 68) 

differs from the T. C. definition only in its 

broader scope, and in its recognition that ideals 
may be approved without being obeyed: “An 
ideal is a general concept of a type of experi- 
ence which we approve.” This implies that 

“an ideal is visible only to thought, is an 

hypothesis about future experience, is a prin- 

ciple of unity, of control, selection, and action, 

a social principle, and a principle of love” 

(p. 74). Ideals should be distinguished from 

values: “A value is an actually realized ideal 

or an ideal in process of realization. 


The ideal is the pattern; the value is the prod- 
uct which conforms to the pattern” (pp. 74, 75). 

This definition makes the universal signifi- 
cance of ideals at once apparent. Not only in 
morals and religion, but in science, art, and 
philosophy, ideals are omnipresent. Religion 
is proverbially concerned with ideals ; it implies 
faith that “the highest ideal is real in some 
sense,” and seeks to organize life through 
focussing contemplation upon this Highest; 
hence “any reference to ideals is often con- 
demned by the pagan man-on-the-street as too 
religious for him” (p. 80). Yet the scientist, 
too, has certain kinds of experience which he 
approves—certain carefully controlled ways of 
thinking. These are his ideals, and he ex- 
presses his disapproval of their violation in no 
uncertain terms. Moral, religious, scientific, 
and aesthetic ideals form separate but related 
states in that “republic of ideals,” that “system 
of all ideals” which is known as reason or 
philosophy. 

Contemporary humanism and _ naturalism 
(whose influence upon certain phases of the 
religious education movement cannot be 
ignored) are inclined to the opinion that ideals 
are merely “functional devices for adjusting 
the human organism to an unideal world” 
(p. 3). Dr. Brightman takes sharp issue with 
this view. Naturalism, he claims (p. 94), is 
“provincialism in thought”; it pins its faith to 
the scientific ideal without seeing that it is 
an ideal, and refuses to have faith in any 
other ideals. The naturalistic dichotomy be- 
tween facts and values, things and ideals, is 
quite unnaturally sharp. Not all ideals are 
ideals of perfection (‘ought-to-be-but-cannot- 
be”); there are also regulative and constitu- 
tive ideals which inhere in the structure of 
reality (“ought-to-be-and-may-be,” “ought-to- 
be-and-must-be”). “Facts,” says Dr. Bright- 
man, “find their meaning in ideals which are 
not present facts, but are none the less real” 
(p. 96). 

Ideals, then, are not purely human, subjec- 
tive and evanescent; they are built into the ob- 
jective framework of the cosmos. From this 
point of view, Dr. Brightman is necessarily 
opposed to all those pragmatic thinkers who 
make ideals relative to changing folkways or 
individual desires. There are false ideals and 
true ideals; and the implication is that child- 
ren should be taught to distinguish the true 
from the false in the ideal heritage of their 
community. But what is the criterion by which 
youth is to judge tradition? Whence do true 
ideals get their authority ? From desire, says 
the contemporary “revolt of youth”; the good 
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is what satisfies our cravings. Yes, desire is 
an actual source of ideals; but it fulfills its 
promise of good only when desire is brought 
into harmony with the facts of nature and 
human nature. Those who preach desire as 
a final authority, says Brightman (p. 108), “are 
only substituting for conscious imitation of 
their human fellows the unconscious imitation 
of their animal ancestors.” Is science then our 
source of authority? It is, in matters of fact, 
“save for those who still believe in magic” 
(p. 114). Yet science is too abstract to serve 
as our final authority, it “abstracts from all 
ideals and values except the value of scientific 
description” (p. 119). The authority of 
science is therefore included in the wider au- 
thority of reason: “that function of the mind 
which views the objects of experience in their 
connection, coherently and _ synoptically” 
(p. 121). But reason resides only in persons; 
hence the ultimate source of the authority of 
ideals is rational and loving personality. 
“Reason itself is impotent and even dangerous 
without love” (p. 130). 

Dr. Brightman is fully aware of the vulner- 
ability of his idealistic position. “You might 
almost say,” he admits (p. 134), “that idealism 
interprets the present by means of the absent, 
while realism interprets the. absent by means 
of the present.” Yet he defies the critics of 
“mere idealism” to oppose it without implicitly 
taking some ideal as their basis of criticism. 
(An old Hegelian trick!) To Goodwin Wat- 
son’s attack upon the use of ideals and stand- 
ards in moral education, he replies that the 
attack is based upon a “conventionalized and 
dead” conception of the nature of ideals, as 
“standardized and atomistically separate pat- 
tern of conduct” (p. 147). If, as Watson 
admits, character is an organic unity and not 
a “summation of traits,” the need of ideal con- 
cepts, to guide “the direction of growth of a 
free and creative life” (p. 147), is undeniable. 
And so Watson and Freud, Nietzsche and 
Santayana, all turn out under Dr. Brightman’s 
magic touch to be idealists of a sort. “To be 
human,” he says (p. 135), “is to idealize.” 

Religious educators may or may not be con- 
vinced by Dr. Brightman’s argument for 
philosophical idealism; but they cannot fail to 
be led by the reading of his book to a pro- 
founder comprehension of the whole enterprise 
of moral and religious education. Some of the 
chief issues on which contemporary educators 
are divided relate themselves directly to the 
three main problems of this book: the nature 
of ideals, the criterion of their validity, and 
their place in the cosmos.—Walter M. Horton. 
Browne, Lewis, The Graphic Bible (Mac- 
millan, 1928, 160 pages, $2.50.) 


No one can read Lewis Browne’s recent book, 
The Graphic Bible, without possessing a deeper 
appreciation for the Bible, the struggles of the 
Hebrews, the story of Jesus, and the conquest 
of the Christian church. It is so interestingly 
and attractively written that I read the graphic 
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story from Genesis to the days of Jesus without 
laying the book aside once. 

Such a story of the Bible in an abbreviated 
form with accompanying maps and charts on 
each page to point out the movements and dis- 
close the activities of the persons in the drama, 
is needed. It will be of especial interest to 
teachers and students of church schools and 
Bible classes. It will give one a workable 
knowledge of the Bible, especially the Old 
Testament, that he cannot secure without much 
greater effort elsewhere. 

The book is readable, simple, and attractive. 
The powers of description are vivid and realis- 
tic. A reader is conscious that real men and 
women are passing before him, and that things 
are actually happening in a real world. Many 
of these experiences, to be sure, are crude and 
imperfect, nevertheless, very real. 

The Bible has too often been considered un- 
real, a book dealing with make believe char- 
acters where all sorts of things happen in a 
mysterious and miraculous way. The Graphic 
Bible speaks for itself in an amazing way as to 
its records, deeds, difficulties, problems, suffer- 
ings, and victories of a chosen people. The 
writer makes no attempt to give theological 
interpretations, but to leave to each reader to 
get the story and form his own opinions, hence 
it would serve as a stimulus to those of all 
theological beliefs. Any one wanting the Bible 
to live in his soul in realistic form should secure 
the book—W. E. Moore. 


Bunpy, Watter E., The Religion of Jesus. 
(Bobbs-Merrill, 1928, 361 pages, $3.50.) 


This book gives a much needed presentation 
of Jesus and a valuable contribution to re- 
ligious education. Professor Bundy says in 
substance that Jesus was an experiment of 
God. From his experience he knew that God 
was a living, loving Father, and that the 
Father’s world was kindly to all of the Fa- 
ther’s children, giving them sunshine and rain 
and the association of Fatherhood, independent 
of their merit. 

Jesus challenges his fellowmen to share with 
him this rich conscious personal experience of 
God. In the synoptic Gospels, Jesus does not 
present himself as an object of worship but 
as a subject of worship, one with his fellows, 
pouring out his whole being in complete devo- 
tion to the Father and giving himself in utter 
abandon to bringing in the Father’s kingdom. 
With this conscious personal fellowship un- 
breakably established with the Father, all in- 
terests were secure and nothing else mattered. 

These convictions of Jesus were clear and 
firm at the beginning of his public career, and 
it was the fulness and firmness of his faith 
that brought him out of private life into pub- 
lic life. This faith never left him, it remained 
unbroken, however great his disappointment in 
people, and however severe his distress in 
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events. His personal faith in God is the basis 
of the whole of his message and the founda- 
tion of the whole of his life and work. 

Jesus was not a theologian; most of the 
doctrines of the church would be strange to 
him. Religion in his experience is not a mat- 
ter of beliefs or creedal statements. It is 
rather quantity and quality of life actually 
lived. He can not be cramped into any creed 
—he is too great. He was not a literary and 
historical critic; he was a man of his time, yet 
with an amazing common sense and crystal 
clear judgment free from taint of prejudice. 
He subjected the Old Testament and the 
message of all teachers to keen religious criti- 
cism and discrimination. He did not teach 
what he had academically thought out about 
God but what he had personally experienced. 
His religion was vital conviction and personal 
attitude in actual living. 

The scope of the book is indicated by its 
five chapter headings summarized in: The Re- 
ligious Genius, Faith, Consciousness, Demands 
and Authority of Jesus—H. B. Robison. 


Carr, W. C., Education for World Citizen- 
ship. (Stanford University Press, 1928, 
$2.50.) 

“Education for World Citizenship is educa- 
tion which promotes among all peoples a 
sympathetic, peaceful cooperation based on de- 
mocracy,” says the author. He proposes an 
extension of the best civic training for local 
institutions to assure world mindedness and 
behavior responses that are essential in the 
increasing interdependence of mankind. An ex- 
position of the present status of world citizen- 
ship education as promoted directly by a great 
number and variety of agencies is followed by 
a consideration of the psychological and socio- 
logical factors with reference to school sub- 
jects and school life in general. 

While this book is of practical use to teach- 
ers, it should challenge the attention of other 
thoughtful persons who influence the direction 
of social evolution. The matter is conveni- 
ently organized and interestingly presented, 
with no indulgence in rhetoric. 

Cultivation of desire is basic in any move- 
ment, personal or social, which is to be under- 
taken through education. Mr. Carr gives defi- 
nite answers to the questions: 

1. How can sympathy for others be devel- 
oped? 

2. How can skill in cooperation be taught? 

3. How can sympathy and cooperation be 
made habitual ? 

4. How can democracy overcome such 
feudalistic hangovers as secret inter-govern- 
mental understandings and substitute thor- 
oughly responsible and responsive machinery 
for political adjustment? 

The proposition that fighting is not instinc- 
tive in man is boldly and cleverly supported 
for the purpose of showing that the task of 
education is merely one of habit development 
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rather than repression or sublimation of in- 
stinct. While Mr. Carr hardly proves this con- 
tention, he at least crowds into the defensive 
those cheerful fatalists who reject all effort 
and risk for the ending of war with the par- 
rot formula: “It is human nature.” Even if 
it should some time be established that the dis- 
position to war is inborn, it will still remain 
true that with humans instinct is only a vague 
urge and the manner of response to a given 
stimulus is learned. Conflict at bestial levels 
in civilization is a liability rather than an as- 
set, from the standpoint of personal and so- 
cial survival. When we teach the courage and 
fortitude and skills and habits of group peace 
programs of equality and justice instead of 
the “codes of honor” of national killing, lying, 
and stealing, we shall be well advanced in the 
building of a warless world. 

The merits of military training in the school 
are considered logically and dispassionately. 
Geography, history, and literature teaching is 
briefly but thoroughly analyzed with reference 
to its mistakes and opportunities. The patriot- 
ism of nationalism and the chivalrous implica- 
tions of storied war are not enough, indeed 
they may be fatal. As the home has a better 
opportunity to survive cooperating with and 
contributing to the whole social order, so na- 
tions will find their best interest in equally 
peaceful competition, cooperation, and service 
in the larger integration of the world order.— 
S. R. Logan. 


CHILDERS, JAMES SAXON, Hilltop in the Rain. 
(Appleton, 1928, 365 pages, $2.00.) 
“Hilltop” refers to a Southern church college 

built on a clay hill. “Rain” expresses the atti- 
tude of a young college graduate who wanted 
to become a novelist but who became instead a 
college professor. Bread and butter and the 
comparative failure of a first novel forced him 
into the work, and once in, he did not have 
strength of character nor ability to rise out 
of it. So the author pictures him—in the be- 
ginning an enthusiastic teacher, doing his work 
well but dreaming of a larger career. He is 
just the kind of professor who should have 
reformed the institution by the contagion of 
his glorious example, but did not. As a result, 
he loses his vision, and falls into the rut with 
other teachers, and though he becomes dean, 
becomes a disillusioned and unhappy man. 

It may be necessary for a novel to be nega- 
tive and depict the seamy side of life. Many of 
them do it. It may be, too, that the author 
describes here a real Southern college situation. 
The reviewer knows many church colleges in- 
timately, however, and among them all there is 
none which even approximates “Hilltop in the 
Rain” for dreary outlook, washed out personnel, 
mechanized routine, and disillusioned and un- 
happy student body. As a description of the 
reaction a very small number of teachers de- 
velop toward their work and of the brain 
children these very few teachers rear, the book 
may be approximately true—L. T. Hites. 
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Cottincs, EttswortH, Project Teaching in 
Elementary Schools. (Century, 1928.) 


Mr. Collings discusses “both the theory and 
the practice of progressive teaching in the ele- 
mentary schools” from the project point of 
view. Life is growth; growth is activity; and 
education is continuous growth through activ- 
ity purposefully stimulated and directed to a 
successful fruition. 

Drive and response make up the child’s reac- 
tion to stimuli. Mr. Collings believes that con- 
ventional education has ignored the child’s drive 
and put all of the emphasis on response. This 
method made the child fit the curriculum re- 
gardless of his own particular drive. “It is 
time,” he says, “to free the intelligence of chil- 
dren from bondage of coercion along alien 
lines—the conventional school subjects. Chil- 
dren should be free to strive to realize their 
own drive to grow—free to strive, to en- 
deavor, to discover, to make, to create, to 
reach onward” (page 28). 

Therewith he throws the conventional cur- 
riculum overboard and builds a school along 
the lines of child activity. This activity he 
groups around five projects: excursion proj- 
ect, story project, hand project, play project, 
and skill project. 

The teacher’s place in such a school is an 
important one, for she must set the stage, pro- 
vide the materials and guide the child or 
group to successful accomplishment. She is 
also responsible for checking up the progress 
of each child on a series of charts. 

Many suggestions and generous lists are fur- 
nished to help the venturer in the project 
method of teaching. Whether one tries it or 
not, Project Teaching in Elementary Schools 
gives the reader much food for thought— 
La Reina Bubbett. 


Davis, Ozora S., Preaching on Church and 
Community Occasions. (University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1928, 223 pages, $2.50.) 


This book is designed to aid ministers in the 
preparation of their sermons and addresses for 
special church and community occasions. The 
basic principles involved in the message for 
every “recognized” occasion are discussed, fol- 
lowed by suggestive texts and brief outlines. 
To add to the practical nature of the book, 
there is an index of subjects and an index of 
Scripture passages at the close. 

The discussion at the beginning of each chap- 
ter is illuminating. The outlines consist chiefly 
of meditations upon selections of Scripture. 
While they are not meant to be complete, they 
seem stilted, mechanical, and the “breath of 
life” is not in them. They are Scripture cen- 
tered, authoritarian, and conservative in tone 
and approach. On the whole, however, this is 
undoubtedly the most practical and helpful 
book that has appeared on the subject of “spe- 
cial occasions” for some time. Also, the fact 


that Dr. Davis is a man who is thoroughly 
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familiar with the principles of preaching, 
should add to the significance of the book.—H. 
Lee Jacobs. 


EasTMAN, Frep, Modern Religious Dramas. 

(Holt, 1928, 326 pages, $3.00.) 

The church, reaching out for dramatic ma- 
terial worthy of her use, is bewildered by the 
abundance of inexpert and badly written plays 
posing under the name of “religious drama.” 
An invaluable service has been rendered in 
this field by Dr. Fred Eastman, of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, in editing a collection 
of plays entitled “Modern Religious Dramas.” 

The wide range of themes covered in the 
thirteen dramas of this collection should com- 
mend it to every church library. Few of the 
dramatizations are so distinctively seasonable 
that they cannot with equal appropriateness be 
used upon any occasion and at any time of the 
year. 

Startlingly new, yet most worthy treatments 
of the Easter message are presented in “El 
Cristo” and in “This Deathless World.” 
“America’s Unfinished Battles” lends itself 
equally well to national celebration and to 
the appeal for national missions. “The Color 
Line” is a vital challenge for both world and 
national missions, or for that greater cause of 
which both are but a part—the brotherhood of 
man. 

Three Christmas plays—“The Dust of the 
Road,” “The Modern Magi,” and “The Christ- 
mas Pageant of the Holy Grail”—each present 
a unique handling of the Christmas theme 
without any loss of spiritual depth contained 
in the more traditional treatment. 

The six other dramas are vigorous. treat- 
ments of vital problems of every day Christian 
living and each is presented with an artistry 
and an earnestness certain to kindle feeling 
which will stimulate thought in both player 
and audience. 

Such a collection is a real contribution and 
should serve to stimulate further interest in 
the writing of worthy religious dramas, re- 
ligious in the sense Dr. Eastman indicates in 
his introduction—“. . . that which sends the 
audience away exalted in spirit, deepened in 
its sense of fellowship with God and man, and 
enriched in its understanding of the spiritual 
forces which struggle in men’s souls.” To this 
standard, every play in the present collection 
measures up.—Nelle C. Wiley. 


Eppy, SHerwoop, Religion and Social Justice. 

(Doran, 1927, 210 pages.) 

Mr. Eddy has gathered up into this book 
the results of his study of and reflection upon 
the great problems, economic and social, that 
confront the church in this modern day. The 
scope of the book is large, much too large for 
so brief a treatment, yet Mr. Eddy has laid 
down certain principles that provoke serious 
thought in the reader as he faces successively 
the economic, racial, international, and other 
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social problems. If religion means anything it 
must work in the practical life of the world, 
touching wealth, poverty, industry, race, na- 
tionalism, sex, indeed the whole range of prob- 
lems that a modern world has thrust upon us. 
Here is material for a vital discussion on the 
part of youth and adult groups which ought 
to be of very great interest. To be sure, Mr. 
Eddy goes far beyond the present average 
level of Christian thinking upon such matters 
and his conclusions will brand him as an out- 
cast in some sections of society, but it is pre- 
cisely such an incisive and relatively radical 
treatment of these questions that is needed to 
shock the church into wakefulness regarding 
their menace. Mr. Eddy’s position on eco- 
nomic, national, and racial questions is rather 
better known than is his attitude toward prob- 
lems of sex, marriage, and population control, 
since this is the most recent of the greater 
areas of human life into which his crusader’s 
zeal for righteousness has carried him. 

The book ought to have a wide circulation 
and attentive study throughout the church— 
Charles S. Braden. 


Epwarps, R. H., Artman, J. M., and FIsHERr, 
G. M., Undergraduates. A Study of Morale 
in Twenty-three American Colleges and 
Universities. (Doubleday, Doran, for the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research, 
1928, 366 pages, $4.00.) 

This study was made for the purpose of ob- 
taining first hand “expressions of opinion re- 
garding the conditions and influences affecting 
the character of undergraduates” in American 
higher education. The institutions selected 
were twenty-three, scattered among fifteen 
states from Kansas to New Hampshire, and 
included those on privately controlled and 
state foundations, coeducational and non-co- 
educational, rural and urban, and those with 
small, medium, and large sized student bodies. 

The method used was the interview. It was 
held in each institution “with persons likely 
to be well informed regarding various as- 
pects of the local student life and thought.” 
More than eleven hundred such interviews 
furnished the material for the volume. Ex- 
cept for a general introductory statement, “no 
attempt was made to give definite direction 
to these interviews,” but the persons talked 
with “were encouraged to speak of those mat- 
ters that most interested them.” Their state- 
ments were recorded as soon as possible after 
the interviews were concluded. Departure 
from this method occurred at only one point— 
a questionnaire was sent to members of the 
senior class in these institutions, for the pur- 
pose of securing expressions on their moral 
and religious practices and beliefs. 

The volume consists in the main of selec- 
tions from the statements obtained, together 
with running comments by the authors. There 
are interspersed through the report sections en- 
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titled “summary” or “conclusion,” with oc- 
casional recommendations included. 

So much for the purpose and method of the 
study. What as to the findings? 

In the first place, they are, as in any study, 
conditioned by the data collected. The data 
dealt with are almost exclusively opinions. 

In the second place, these opinions were 
collected at random, without reference to any 
common schedule. As already stated, no at- 
tempt was made even to give definite direction 
to the interviews. Results from such proce- 
dure inevitably lack objectivity. In fact, they 
are largely, if not entirely, personal, and there- 
fore do not lend themselves at all to inter- 
comparison or to any kind of summary. It 
is not surprising that the volume has no chap- 
ter in which an attempt is made to bring to- 
gether the significant findings of the study. 

The volume is a compendium of opinion 
from over eleven hundred personal sources, 
covering the whole gamut of major interests 
represented in the life and activity of college 
students, from “Environment” and “Student 
Groupings” to “The Faculty” and “The Ad- 
ministration.” 

To do full justice in evaluating a report of 
this kind presents some difficulties. In the 
first place, it represents a pioneer effort in a 
field where techniques of procedure have not 
been developed. Again, the area covered is 
so great as to be almost appalling to any 


worker attempting a comprehensive, coor- . 


dinated analysis of it. The careful reader, 
particularly one who is looking for definite 
findings, will be disappointed. He will deeply 
regret the lack of method that meets the proper 
standards of present social research. After a 
careful study of the vélume, he will be con- 
scious that, although his own limited observa- 
tion has been greatly supplemented, he will 
not have at his disposal conclusions scientific- 
ally derived, such as he will doubtless search 
for in a report issued under the auspices which 
sponsored this study.—R. A. Kent. 


E.uiott, Harrison, The Bearing of Psychology 
Upon Religion. (Association, 1927, 77 pages.) 
The author believes that “the reverent psy- 

chologist and the open-minded minister” should 

get together in the interests of religion. Pre- 
scientific and pseudoscientific practices and be- 
liefs stand in the way of adequate progress in 

Christianity. The Christian has much to gain 

from fellowship with the scientists of human 

nature and of the universe. Far from mak- 
ing of the human personality a mechanical 
automaton or the cosmos an_ impersonal 

“other,” the strict student of these two natures 

paves the way for an appreciation of them 

which makes enriched living abundantly pos- 
sible. He who relates himself advisedly to the 
experiences of human history, to the prophets 
and Jesus, or to the universe about him, dis- 
covers potentialities at his disposal that “we 
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can think of ‘ in no other way than 
as a personal God.” 

Psychology corrects our historic misunder- 
standing of human nature. Cosmology pro- 
vides for a more trustworthy kinship with our 
natural world. These sciences, treating the 
world within and the world without, permit 
us to posit a faith in the moral and spiritual 
changeability of persons and in the cooperative 
powers of the universe for purposes of human 
well being. What follows is not so much a 
scientific religion as a religious faith that works 
in harmony with the precepts of modern 
science. 

The reviewer questions whether the author, 
in seeking to establish beyond a doubt the pres- 
ence of richly rewarding “spiritual” resources 
in the universe, has given equal recognition to 
those other characteristics discovered in per- 
sonal experience that are not kindly disposed 
to human life. Employing his method of estab- 
lishing faith in God, must he not go on to posit 
belief in anti-theistic forces, if he is to give 
similar credence to other traits and conditions 
that arise in man’s “shared experiences” with 
this world ?—Stewart G. Cole. 


FetpMAN, Herman, Prohibition: Its Industrial 
and Economic Effects. (Appleton, 1927, 415 
pages, $2.00.) 

Would that the editorial staff of The Chicago 
Tribune could be induced to read and digest this 
book. It might save them from some of the 
distortions of fact of which they are guilty. 

This is a book on prohibition that is different. 
The reader is impressed that here is no work 
of propaganda but a serious attempt to get at 
the facts. Indeed, this book would be a good 
antidote for anyone who has been fed up on 
partisan literature. All extreme statements from 
either wet or dry camps are discounted and 
where facts indicate no conclusion, no conclu- 
sion is drawn. The few well seasoned conclu- 
sions which are drawn up at the end of the dis- 
cussion are therefore all the more overwhelm- 
ing in the conviction they carry. 

The author, who is Assistant Professor of 
Industrial Relations in the School of Adminis- 
tration and Finance at Dartmouth College, has 
attempted to survey only those aspects of the 
prohibition question that are indicated in the 
title of the book—its industrial and economic 
aspects. He has made use of every available 
source of statistics that he considers reliable. 
He has conferred with leading authorities, vis- 
ited a number of plants, examined documentary 
evidence, and travelled over a wide area of the 
United States. In his investigation of how pro- 
hibition has affected the economic life of the 
wage earner he has had the cooperation of the 
three largest insurance companies writing indus- 
trial insurance. Material was also secured from 
returns received by The American City. The in- 
dustrial investigation, which constitutes the ma- 
jor feature of this survey, was carried on 
mainly by means of a carefully drawn question- 
naire. But this was supplemented by personal 
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investigations and corroborations by those in 
authoritative positions. 

This gives only a slight idea of the amount 
of careful investigation that has gone into the 
making of this book. The well attested conclu- 
sions brought out in the chapter “Long-time 
Economic Effects” are: 

1. The consumption of alcoholic beverages 
was not declining before prohibition went into 
effect, but was increasing faster than the popu- 
lation. 

2. Part of the desire for the saloon’s bever- 
ages has been diverted to milk, ginger ale, root- 
beer, and other soft drinks. 

3. The loss of the recreational features of the 
saloon has been satisfied partly by the movies, 
but a large part of the expenditure on drink has 
gone into the purchase of cars and radios. 

4, The statistics of thrift show an increase in 
the number of individual savings bank depos- 
itors and in the average amount per deposit, a 
striking expansion in industrial insurance, and 
an enormous expansion in the assets of build- 
ing and loan associations. This cannot all be 
attributed to prohibition, but most authorities 
consulted do credit to prohibition as a large fac- 
tor in these economic trends. 

5. The wage earner has been led to a greater 
interest in his home and, as a consequence of 
lessened expenditure for drink, as one factor, 
his standard of living is much higher than it 
was formerly. 

6. Economists are agreed that the most strik- 
ing increase in production in the past few years 
have been in manufactured goods devoted to 
recreation and diversion. Thus the increased 
market due to the abolition of the saloon has 
been one influence in the circle of production 
and consumption upon which prosperity of a 
permanent kind is based. 

On the other hand, the author believes that 
the consumption of liquor seems to have been 
increasing in the last few years of prohibition, 
that there are powerful forces trying to break 
down the law, that the drys have not made 
their case that prohibition would reduce crime, 
and that the benefits of prohibition are still in- 
secure.—Victor E. Marriott. 


Fiske, Bishop Cuares. The Confessions of a 
Puzzled Parson. (Scribner, 1928, 273 pages, 
$2.00.) 

A series of essays, mostly religious. by 
Charles Fiske, Bishop of Central New York. 
The Bishop is not so much puzzled and peni- 
tent as disgusted and nauseated at certain activi- 
ties within the organized church of America. 
He says “the ministers of America are par- 
tially responsible for my present disquiet . . 
advocates of various social movements are also 
partly responsible for my timid approach to the 
mourner’s bench.” 

Multitudinous activities—civic, humanitarian, 
ecclesiastical, and political—have gotten on his 
nerves. He cannot begin to visualize what the 
future of society and the church shall be be- 
cause of the obstructions now in the way. These 
movements and organizations demanding offi- 
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cials, secretaries, reformers, uplifters, touch all 
phases of our modern life and are intertwined 
in all the ramifications of human relation, rang- 
ing from international interest in scope to the 
last crossroads community and pastor. All of 
these activities are affecting the church, mostly 
for evil. 

The Bishop is anxious, terribly so, for the 
clergyman to relinquish some of his outside 
community and club activities and spend more 
time in actually doing the thing for which he 
is called and needed, namely, the preaching of 
the good news of Jesus Christ. “One of the 
gravest perils that beset the clergy is the rest- 
less scattering of our energies over an amazing 
multiplicity of interests; a scattering that leaves 
little margin of time for receptive and absorbing 
communion with God.” 

His soul is disquieted, too, because of “suc- 
cessive schemes of legislation for the reforma- 
tion of society and the salvation of the human 
race.” Organized religious educational efforts, 
world peace movements, legislative prohibition 
come under his eye for severe criticism. His 
contention is that the church should inspire men 
to a common motive and create in them the 
spirit of brotherhood and service and trust to 
enlightened consciences somehow to solve their 
civic and religious duties. 

The chapters on “Marriage: Temporary or 
Permanent,” “Companionate Marriage,” “The 
New Home and the New Woman” are essays 
of genuine value. He is familiar with the cur- 
rent situation and has a deep and sympathetic 
understanding of the problems involved. 

You will disagree with much that is in the 
book, you laugh at much of it, and chafe under 
some of it. At times the author is inconsistent, 
impossible, and even dogmatic! You find out 
before reading through the book that he is a 
thoroughly good Episcopalian and believes the 
church of which he is a member is the church, 
but we surely shouldn’t hold this against an 
Episcopalian Bishop! 

I think his real purpose can be summed up 
in these few sentences: “Throughout this vol- 
ume there have been repeated pleas for a return 
to the religion of Jesus; for a real effort to in- 
terpret his teaching in terms of modern life. 
We have summoned youth to find in Christ 
all the splendid things they now demand as 
rights; we have been pointing them to Christ as 
the goal toward which they must move, if they 
would begin the quest of real happiness. And 
we have summoned men to accept their part and 
function i in the religious movements of the new 
age; to give Christianity its rightful place in 
life of business, of commerce and industry, in 
politics, in national and international life.”— 
W.E. Moor 


Groves, Ernest R. and Grapys H., Parents 
and Children. (Lippincott, 1928, 196 pages, 
$2.00.) 

The thirteen chapters in this little book vary 
from very general discussions, such as is rep- 
resented by the chapter on “The Emotional Life 
of the Child,” to discussions of very specific 
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questions, such as “What to tell Children about 
Death.” In general, the child is not viewed as 
an isolated individual but as son or daughter 
or minor, though important, member of a fam- 
ily. Hence there is considerable discussion of 
parent-child relationships and family coopera- 
tion. The parents’ responsibility is to provide 
love, security, companionship, guidance, but 
with a gradually decreasing hold on the child 
until he is “graduated” from the family and 
becomes an independent adult. This point of 
view is fully in harmony with many other re- 
cent books on child psychology. 

The book suffers from a certain “thinness” 
and lack of unity, due apparently to its origin. 
Practically every chapter in the book was pre- 
viously printed as an article, for the most part 
in popular magazines. For their original pur- 
pose, the chapters were excellent. They lack, 
of course, the solidity and amassing of evi- 
dence expected in a more thorough treat- 
ment. 

Appended to the text is a series of questions 
for discussion purposes, intended to fit the 
book for study classes—Ruth Shonle Cavan. 


Hucues, Epwin Hott, Christianity and Success. 

(Cokesbury, 1928, 182 pages, $1.50.) 

This volume represents the Cole Lectures 
for 1928 at Vanderbilt University. The purpose 
of the book is to show how Christianity, in- 
stead of defeating the ideal of success as some 
have contended, has brought to it a deeper, 
more significant meaning. In an introductory 
remark, Bishop Hughes states his central theme 
thus: “For a long time I have believed that 
some one should take the American passion 
for success and bring it both to the test and 
to the purification of our Christian faith.” 

Not satisfied with the trite dictionary defini- 
tions of success, the Bishop offers one more 
in harmony with his trend of thought: “Suc- 
cess is the prosperous termination of such at- 
tempts as deal with wise and righteous tasks 
under pure and generous motives and react 
favorably upon men’s bodies, minds, or spirits.” 
The final conclusion to which he comes is not 
surprising: “Real success lies in the region 

. of the Cross . the principle of 
the Cross is 2 universal principle of character 
and success.’ 

The chief significance of this book lies in 
its fresh, glowing treatment of an old subject. 
It is written in a semi-conservative, apologetic 
strain, but it will thrill and inspire any reader 
with its originality and warmth of illustration. 
——H. Lee Jacobs. 


Hunt, J. R. E., The Lutheran Sunday School 
Handbook. (Augustana, 1928, 296 pages.) 
As the name implies, the book is prepared 

for use in Lutheran Sunday schools. “The au- 

thor’s attention was first called to the need of 
such a work,” so states the preface, “when he 
endeavored to train the Sunday school teachers 
of his own church. Searching through a large 
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number of works prepared for this purpose he 
found none that met the demands of the Luth- 
eran Church. He accordingly prepared these 
chapters and delivered them to the teachers of 
his own school. They were received with such 
enthusiasm that he was led to put them into 
the present form.” 

It is an orderly book, reads easily, and after 
one clears the ecclesiastical and theological 
hurdles he finds many helpful suggestions and 
much good pedagogy and child psychology which 
the author has gleaned from well known au- 
thors. The best thing about the book is that it 
represents a pastor’s experience in accommodat- 
ing the materials of many authors to what he 
considered to be the needs of his own parish. 
Would that every pastor might apply himself 
to the leadership training problem seriously 
enough to produce a series of talks to his teach- 
ers as helpful as these must have been. While 
the atmosphere of the book is that of a con- 
servative modern Lutheran Church, many of 
the most practical findings of leading educators 
are here set forth in simple fashion—E. O. 
Bradshaw. 


KavanaGH, Marcus, The Criminal and His 
Allies. (Bobbs-Merrill, 1928, 433 pages, 
$3.00.) 

The author writes as a judge whose business 
it is to see that lawbreakers receive punishment 
according to the law of the land, and as one 
who has been exasperated almost beyond en- 
durance by having his work thwarted and 
undone by reversals in higher courts, by the 
trickery of lawyers, by paroles and pardons. 
His sympathy is clearly with society and with 
those wronged by lawbreakers. So long as he 
keeps to his own experiences the book is both 
interesting and informing. It is well to know 
by what slender threads law enforcement hangs. 

But for the most part the book is a statement, 
not of Judge Kavanagh’s experiences, but of his 
opinions, and his opinions are many and certain. 
There is throughout an undercurrent of emo- 
tion which will make the careful reader cau- 
tious. Judge Kavanagh’s opinions have little 
to do with scientifically proved facts. When it 
pleases him to agree with such facts, he quotes 
them to support his opinion: For instance, he 
believes that criminals have as much intelli- 
gence as other men. He is able here to quote 
carefully made studies—although he omits ref- 
erence to the most recent and most thorough, 
that of Professor Murchison. When he dis- 
agrees, he all but hoots at the work of scien- 
tists. He has no use—and says so—for the 
attempt of psychiatrists to discover the cause 
of crime in early experiences and emotional 
twists. He makes no attempt here to distin- 
guish between the work of disinterested psy- 
chiatrists and the work of men employed to 
state a given opinion. He has apparently not 
heard of sociological causes of crime. Crime. 
he says, is due to laziness and selfishness, and 
beyond that his understanding does not go, so 
far as the habitual criminal is concerned. Of 


the first offender he has a better conception. 

In dealing with criminals, Judge Kavanagh 
advocates speedy trials, severe punishment, and 
little paroling. Te admires the English system 
and believes that quick and sure punishment 
is the cure for an excess of criminality. He 
believes in capital punishment as a deterrent 
to would-be criminals, and in whipping as a 
cure for many crimes. 

All in all, the book yields information re- 
garding administrative problems of law en- 
forcement, but offers little in understanding 
the criminal—Ruth Shonle Cavan. 


Keyser, LEANDER S., A Handbook of Christian 
Psychology. (Lutheran Literary Board, 1928, 
169 pages, $1.50.) 

Professor Keyser has made clear in this 
small volume that there is no inherent lack of 
harmony between what he considers a true 
science of personality and the teachings of the 
Bible concerning personality. He has given 
here a clear and cogent analysis of biblical psy- 
chology—that is, a scientific analysis of the way 
psychological concepts are conceived by biblical 
authors and of the meaning of these concepts. 
He has related this with the findings of modern 
scientific psychology in a wholesome manner. 
A valuable section of the book is that in which 
he shows what he conceives to be the inade- 
quacies of several current psychological and 
philosophical theories, such as Monism, Ideal- 
ism, Materialism, Parallelism, Behaviorism, 
Freudianism and Evolution. 

We are not concerned here with the concep- 
tion of biblical authority on which the author’s 
work rests. Granting this, we must say that 
this little book is a fine presentation of psychol- 
ogy from the biblical point of view, and might 
well be used as a text book in college courses 
where conservative views of the Bible are held. 
For literalists this book is an admirable justi- 
fication of the faith that is in them—L. T. 
Hites. 


Kinc, ANNA E izasetH, Changing the De- 
linquent Attitude. (School of Applied Social 
Sciences of Western Reserve University, 
1928, 80 pages.) 

Nearly every worker in the field of religi- 
ous education will at some time or other in 
his or her experience come into contact with 
“delinquents” and will have to wrestle to seek 
to secure a change in “the delinquent attitude.” 
This study of Miss King’s will be of value 
to all who face such problems. 

It is a study of forty-four girls who came 
under the care of professional social workers 
in Cleveland and whose delinquent attitudes 
were changed for the better. Fifteen cases 
were studied intensively in relation to their 
adjustment to reality, to authority, to group 
life, to the family home, and to the foster 
home. The cases are clearly presented and 
the developments in personality and the adjust- 
ments secured by the tactics of the case work- 
ers suggestively described. Workers in the 
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field of religious education who have to deal 
with delinquents will find much in this book 
that is stimulating. There is also much to 
learn and carry over into our dealing with 
youth in whom the delinquent attitude is less 
fully developed. There is a note of hopeful- 
ness and constructive dealing with youth in 
these case studies that would strengthen our 
religious education processes if it could be 
caught and transferred to the work of the 
church with youth—M. H. Bickham. 


McApoo, Wma. G., The Challenge. Liquor 
and Lawlessness versus Constitutional Gov- 
ernment. (Century, 1928, 305 pages, $2.00.) 
These spirited addresses before student and 

business bodies are a manly plea for rever- 
ence toward constitutional authority and the 
national welfare. The selfish and destructive 
forces of the liquor interests, of the criminal 
lower world, and of the despicable political 
rings are pictured as highly organized in order 
to place themselves in full command of gov- 
ernment, both local and national. Mr. Mc- 
Adoo penetrates the flimsy arguments com- 
monly advanced to deceive a gullible public, 
and clearly shows to what a pitiable condition 
the country would descend if the foes of order 
and decency were not frustrated in their dar- 
ing and shameless schemes. The history of 
the Eighteenth Amendment, and the benefits 
accruing from its enforcement, are plainly set 
forth. Drastic action is urged that the Amer- 
ican public may not lose the remarkable gains 
already won. Public indifference and the 
forces of organized lawlessness are marked 
as the most dangerous elements in modern so- 
ciety —Fred Merrifield. 


SayLes, Mary BueEtt, The Problem Child at 
Home, a study in parent-child relationships. 
(Commonwealth Fund, 1928, 342 pages, 
$1.50.) 

The problem child as described in this book 
is not the vicious or openly delinquent child 
from a poor home. Rather, he is any child 
who is emotionally upset or developing unde- 
sirable habits. His parents are often intelli- 
gent and highly trained, his home socially and 
economically above the average. With its 
chapters devoted to discussion of the needs of 
children, the book becomes valuable for any 
parents. It helps them avoid problems. 

Some of the attitudes of unwise parents 
which endanger normal development in their 
children are that the child must be protected 
and kept dependent throughout childhood; or 
the converse, that he must rise to adult stand- 
ards of conduct; that the child is a legitimate 
outlet for a thwarted emotional life on the 
part of the parent; that the parent should 
dominate the child; that children have no sex 
interest; that heredity explains all. 

The book emphasizes the central theme of 
other recent books—that the child should be 
made to feel that he is loved and wanted, but 
that at the same time he should be taught to 
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become independent and should in due time be 
allowed to detach himself from his parents 
and become an adult. 

Concrete material throughout illustrates and 
emphasizes the points made, while twelve com- 
plete stories on as many problem children give 
the interrelation of factors which always ex- 
ists and some of the principles of re-education 
of parents and child. The use of experts in 
solving emotional problems (as we customar- 
ily use physicians for physical illnesses) is 
advocated.—Ruth Shonle Cavan. 


SEARLES, Herpert Leon, The Study of Re- 
ligion in State Universities. (University of 
Towa, 1928, 91 pages.) 

Religion in public educational institutions is 
one of the most perplexing and persistent prob- 
lems in American education. This treatise 
makes a distinct and significant contribution 
to a section of this larger problem—that within 
state universities. 

The approach is historical and scientific. 
Religion is taken as a fact in human experi- 
ence. As such it will yield to the newly de- 
veloping techniques of history, psychology, and 
sociology. From the point of view of the ap- 
proach from these scientific fields religion is a 
cultural subject. Dr. Searles says, “No uni- 
versity which seeks to understand and inter- 
pret the best in the culture of the past and 
present, which seeks to be a spiritual, as well 
as intellectual leader, and which has at heart 
the greatest service to the church and state can 
fail to make a place for the study of religion 
in its curriculum.” 

The function of the state university in the 
field of religion is to foster and develop “the 
study of religion.” In contrast to this func- 
tion, the church is to further and carry on “the 
teaching of religion.” In the “study of re- 
ligion” the university shall stress “research 
and investigation” as contrasted with the “in- 
culcation” processes of the churches. Thus 
“the contributions of each will tend to react 
favorably upon the other. Research will be 
kept close to human life and will be expected 
to aid in the search for and attainment of 
the highest human values. On the other 
hand, the theological aspects of religion and 
religious education must become more scien- 
tific and less sectarian.” 

The chapters that deal with the develop- 
ments of the cooperation of church and state 
universities are penetrating and throw much 
light upon a difficult process in American edu- 
cation. The discussion of present trends and 
current status of the study of religion in the 
state universities proceeds upon a basis of fact 
that is usefully incorporated in appendices. 
Thus the book becomes not only a penetrating 
discussion of a perplexing educational and re- 
ligious problem but is also a useful mine of 
carefully compiled information concerning the 
extent and kind of study of religion that is 
now under way in American state universities. 
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The compilation of the constitutional, legisla- 
tive and supreme court provisions relating to 
sectarian religious influence in public schools 
will also prove of considerable value to stu- 
dents in this field. The book will repay care- 
ful study by all interested in religion in state 
universities—M. H. Bickham. 


Srms, Newey Leroy, Elements of Rural Soci- 
ology. (Crowell, 1928, 698 pages, $3.75.) 
This book represents the newer trend in text- 

books in psychology and the social sciences. 
It includes not only the experiences and philos- 
ophy of the author, but also a compilation 
from many scattered sources of factual data 
on farmers and farm life. Professor Sims 
has been able to assemble much valuable in- 
formation on the type of people who live in 
the country, their movements, their mental 
capacity as compared with other occupational 
groups, their education, wealth, and on numer- 
ous other subjects. 

Since the book is so largely based upon the 
results of scientific studies, it shows clearly 
where such studies need to be made. There 
is most material on objective aspects of rural 
culture—number of people, number and types 
of school, amount of wealth, descriptions of 
communities; there is least on the subjective 
aspects—the way the farmer feels and thinks. 
Mental tests have made possible a study of 
one phase of life until recently vague; it is 
no doubt merely a question of time until some- 
one will undertake a thorough-going study 
of other phases of rural personality. All in all, 
the book gives an unusual collection of infor- 
mation regarding rural life, all of which is 
accompanied by the seasoned reflections and in- 
terpretations of the author—Ruth Shonle 
Cavan. 


SmirH, CopELAND, Straight Answers to Life 
Questions. (Willet, Clark & Colby, 1928, 175 
pages $1.50.) 

This book illustrates the type of questions 
many people would ask the modern minister, if 
the opportunity were afforded. It also indi- 
cates the sort of replies they would receive 
from many Protestant ministers. 

The content of this book is comprised of 
questions and answers growing out of the 
author’s experience with his radio audiences. 
Many of the questions are the sort one would 
expect from the dogmatic, flippant, argumenta- 
tive elements of any audience where free for all 
discussion would be permitted. Since the ques- 
tions deal with so many different topics the 
answers would naturally be inadequate in many 
cases. No one would pose as an authority on 
all subjects. 

The questions indicate considerable range of 
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interest. Some of the confusion that they re- 
veal may be due to the aftermath of the recent 
fundamentalist - modernist controversy. This 
would be particularly true with theological 
questions. Theological controversies often lead 
some folk dogmatically to defend every jot 
and tittle of the Bible and others flippantly to 
reject all of its values. 

The answers to some of the queries show a 
great deal of common sense. But the author, 
while by no means a bigot or dogmatist, has 
serious limitations. Many of the fundamental 
queries are answered by referring to Jesus as 
the final norm. He is convinced that there 
never has been a sincere woman atheist. When 
one of his questioners, a self styled atheist, 
asked him his opinion regarding the matter he 
dismissed her query by calling it blasphemous. 
This illustrates the sort of doors that his atti- 
tude closes. There are many conscientious non- 
theists who need sympathetic counsel. 

From the content point of view this book has 
obvious limitations. The student will find 
nothing new either in method or content. On 
the other hand, the book is quite as revealing 
from the viewpoint of what it does not do as 
what it attempts. As case record material on 
what the modern minister is thinking and 
preaching this book is very valuable. It indi- 
cates many of the trivial questions and themes 
that are being dealt with in the name of reli- 
gion. Of course, where any of these appar- 
ently inconsequential questions indicate a prob- 
lem that is really on the nerve of the individual, 
then the question is “important.” But the ma- 
jority of the questions do not reveal major life 
problems. 

The author is attempting to deal with a 
somewhat unexplored field. He is to be com- 
mended for his efforts. He is at least grappling 
with what many ministers consider a major 
opportunity—the opportunity to offer sympa- 
thetic and intelligent counsel to the thousands 
of perplexed men and women who are seeking 
advice. Probably he will find need for using 
experts—physicians, psychologists, psychiatrists, 
sociologists—in answering many of the ques- 
tions. Certainly, without making large use of our 
modern knowledge of the nature of human 
nature, one would be greatly handicapped in 
dealing with modern issues. The author’s an- 
swers to questions regarding birth control, and 
other such complex problems reveal a serious 
lack of reliable data. May it not be that Dr. 


Smith’s project is pointing the way toward a 
new type of education for the ministry which 
will demand fundamental training in the social 
sciences and in methods of studying social 
phenomena ?—J. A. Jacobs. 
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BaApeEr, ETHEL M., Indian Playmates of Nav- 
ajo Land. (Friendship Press, 1928, 133 pages, 
$0.75.) 

A carefully planned book designed for lead- 
ers of boys and girls. The thought of the 
author is that friendship cemented between 
white American children and their Indian neigh- 
bors of the Southwest is just as important as 
friendship developed with children from foreign 
lands. A series of stories illustrating Navajo 
life of a brother and sister is followed by a 
description of the people and their customs, 
prepared for the guidance of the group leader. 
This in turn is supplemented by a number of 
outlines showing how the materials may be used 
in week-day and Sunday groups. 


Barstow, R. W., Getting Acquainted With God. 
(Macmillan, 1928, 115 pages, $1.00.) 

A rather original book to be used in morn- 
ing family prayers. A short section from the 
New Testament is simply interpreted, and an 
appropriate prayer within the comprehension 
of children enforces the Scripture lesson. 


Nose, EpmMunp, Our Slumbering World. 

(Holt, 1928, 301 pages, $2.50.) 

The author of Purposive Evolution here pre- 
sents a vivid and challenging survey of hu- 
man habits and attitudes, showing how we un- 
dervalue mind, sacrifice the future for the 
sake of present satisfaction, disregard ascer- 
tainable laws and take chances; in short live 
very stupidly. We need to wake up and plan 
wisely for the higher life and the better future. 


Brewster, Harotp S., Madness of War. 
(Harper, 1928, 261 pages, $2.00.) 
With tremendous earnestness and cogent 


logic Dean Brewster lays upon the forces of 
organized Christianity the burden of prevent- 
ing future wars. To refuse to follow the 
courageous example of Christ, to allow hate 
and misunderstanding to be taught to our 
young people, to refuse to speak out against 
all forms of international aggression and so 
injure the native rights of men, is nothing less 
than sheer cowardice and the lowest type of 
hypocrisy. The Dean is confident that a firm 
stand by Christians alone would forever out- 
law war. Even if one does not go the full 
pacifist length of the author, he must yet re- 
spect the solemn spirit in which this book is 
penned. Even if the theological background 
seems a bit conservative, the main thought 
still holds good for the impartial reader. 


BucKHAM, JoHN WhricHt, The Humanity of 

God. (Harper, 1928, 265 pages, $2.50.) 

This is a book which will appeal strongly to 
that increasing number of persons who want 
religious faith permeated with the honest and 
reverent spirit of true science. The author 
undertakes to show that while all names for 
God are necessarily symbolic, the conception 
of Fatherhood is the least unsatisfactory. This 
conception is taken in a very broad and sym- 
bolic sense, and is used to indicate the vital 
outreaching of a faith which is not afraid to 
face all the facts. Literary allusions and an 
ability to strip off pedantic clothing from 
philosophical conceptions make the book one 
of unusual suggestiveness. It is to be highly 
commended to preachers who wish to do fruit- 
ful thinking concerning one of the most dis- 
cussed doctrines of our day. 


Coorer, Joun M., Religious Outlines for Col- 
leges, Course IV. (Catholic Education 
Press, 1928, 207 pages, $1.25.) 

The fourth volume in a series intended to 
cover the four years of college life, introduc- 
ing each year the aspects of Christianity 
which are likely to be foremost in the interest 
of the student. Previous volumes deal with 
the doctrinal problems which the student con- 
fronts. The present study is devoted mainly 
to the problems connected with choosing a life 
work and marriage. The discussions are 
frank and wholesome, based on a_ sound 
knowledge of the conditions of practical life. 
It is altogether an admirable textbook, not 
only for Catholic students, but also for non- 
Catholics who desire to have a sympathetic 
presentation of Catholic ideals. 


Duran, WILLIAM L., Francis Asbury. (Mac- 
millan, 1928, 270 pages, $3.00.) 

A biographical character study of the great 
organizer of Methodism in America. The 
amazing vigor of the man, his tireless indus- 
try, his shrewdness in judging social condi- 
tions, and his administrative genius are all set 
forth with enthusiasm based on a thorough 
knowledge of the sources of information. 


Faunce, W. H. P., Facing life. (Macmillan, 

1928, 210 pages, $2.00.) 

The beloved retiring President of Brown 
University has assembled forty-nine chapel ad- 
dresses on practical problems of immediate 
interest to growing students. He blocks out a 
satisfactory philosophy of life, and shows the 
need for making right decisions that will con- 
tribute to the larger life the students must live. 
He discusses becoming conduct and education 
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TWO MONOGRAPHS FOR 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATORS 


Testing the Knowledge of Right 
and Wrong 


By Hugh Hartshorne, Mark A. 
May, and others 

The six sections which com- 
prise this monograph were first 
published as separate articles in 
Religious Education. Brought to- 
gether and unified in this volume, 
they form a study which should 
be placed in every college and 
university library, and on the 
desk of every scientific investi- 
gator into problems of character 
formation. Professors Hartshorne 
and May are conducting the 
Character Education Inquiry at 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The present monograph 
reports one phase of that inquiry. 
Price $0.75. 











Undergraduate Instruction in 
Religious Education in the 
United States 
A Cooperative Survey by Walker 
M. Alderton, Mary W. Clapp, 
John B. Hanna, Paul M. Limbert, 
Ruth E. Murphy, Katharine L. 
Richards, and others 

A survey group in Columbia 
University, aided by the counsel 
of Professors George A. Coe and 
Adelaide T. Case, studied the ac- 
tual status of religious education 
in American colleges. While the 
data were assembled primarily to 
discover the status of courses and 
departments of religious educa- 
tion, the report contains a con- 
crete, circumstantial, and analytic 
presentation in vivid terms of the 
pressing problems of higher edu- 
cation in our country. Price 
$1.00. 
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The Religious Education Association 
308 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 











for larger usefulness. President Faunce’s fine 
insight and his happy way of putting truth 
make these messages particularly interesting 
and timely. 


Forrest, W. M., Biblical Allusions in Poe. 

(Macmillan, 1928, 208 pages, $2.50.) 

A unique approach to a study of the liter- 
ary style of Poe. Most of the book is devoted 
to calling attention to literary devices common 
to Poe and to biblical writers. An appendix 
gives a surprisingly long list of phrases which 
are at least reminiscent of biblical expressions. 
Even if the author’s thesis is pushed a bit 
hard at times, he has produced an extremely 
interesting study. 


FREEMAN, JAMES E., Voices of Assurance. 

(Morehouse, 1928, 71 pages, $1.00.) 

In his sympathetic and attractive way, the 
Bishop of Washington, D. C., has written these 
messages of assurance to people who need 
spiritual comiort and guidance in the midst of 
problems. There are fourteen brief excerpts 
from sermons the Bishop preached, dealing 
wholesomely with the power and love and suf- 
ficiency of God for meeting all problems of life. 


Hate, Rita S., Which College? (Macmillan, 

1928, 268 pages, $2.00.) 

Designed to help high school graduates and 
their parents choose a suitable college. A 
brief introductory section contains chapters on 
the problem of choosing a college, requirements 
of examinations and of units for entrance, the 
desirability of the growing junior college move- 
ment, and the special training which certain 
colleges give students wishing to enter such 
careers as medicine, law, agriculture, teaching, 
etc. Then follows a brief description of each 
of the colleges and universities in the United 
States. In the space of from one-half to two 
pages, the financial strength of an institution 
is indicated, its historic connections, the size of 
the student body and faculty, its degrees and 
departments, requirements for entrance, student 
costs, and opportunities for self help: Largely 
encyclopedic in nature, the information is pre- 
sented in impartial but interesting and useful 
form, and there is enough latitude to enable the 
author to refer to particularly valuable features 
of any given school. 


Hinps, ArtHUR, The Complete Sayings of 
Jesus. (Pierpont, 1927, 279 pages, $0.60.) 
The sayings of Jesus given with a minimum 

of descriptive text. 


Hurst, Georce Leopotp, The Literary Back- 
ground of the New Testament. (Macmillan, 
1928, 163 pages.) 

This is a book which tells in non-technical 
language the central facts concerning the litera- 
ture of the times of Jesus. The first half of 
the book studies the forms of literature pre- 
sented in the New Testament, while the last 
half deals more with suggestive relations such 
as direct quotations and parallelisms, in the 
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New Testament and the current literature of 
the day. The book will be useful to those who 
have occasion to study or teach the New 
Testament. It will be valuable also for dis- 
tribution among the new and younger churches 
of Asia and other mission fields. It is full of 
good things undogmatically told. 


June, Leo, editor, The Jewish Library, First 
Series. (Macmillan, 1928, 374 pages, 
$2.50.) 

A very interesting and informing volume. 
It binds together twelve pamphlets on various 
phases of Jewish life and history. These pam- 
phlets were prepared under the auspices of the 
Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations of 
America, and have had a wide circulation. 


Kine, Witt1am Peter, Faith in the Divine 
Fatherhood. (Cokesbury Press, 1928, 372 
pages, $2.00.) 

A readable book, proceeding in the main 
along the conventional pathways of system- 
atic theology, but written in a spirit of warm 
religious zeal. The expository skill of the 
effective preacher is evident on every page. 


Leu, L. L., Christianity Reborn. (Macmillan, 

1928, 221 pages, $2.00.) 

Mr. Leh speaks with commendable caution, 
yet with the conviction of a broad and cul- 
tured experience, as to the worthwhileness and 
splendid adaptability of the Christian faith. 
To the Christian who has risen above the me- 
dieval forms and cannot quite picture the fu- 
ture of society in terms of modern thought, 
the author presents a calm and orderly phil- 
osophy of life which revivifies all of the old 
cries of the soul, guides them into new and 
vital expression, and adds that confidence 
which issues from a fair minded and com- 
prehensive view of human life and the environ- 
ing world. This is a friendly challenge to the 
individual, to the church, and to the Christian 
movement as a whole, to realize the nobler 
findings of present day experience. Thus will 
the faith rise to the best within it, and so 
accomplish vastly greater good than ever 
before. 


Martatt, Ear, Protestant Saints. (Holt, 1928, 

Io4 pages, $1.25.) 

In these brief biographies of St. Augustine, 
St. Bernard, and St. Francis we have beauti- 
ful descriptions of the way these three eminent 
Christians were led to the Master. Almost in- 
cidentally, Augustine and Francis are shown as 
Catholics protesting against certain aspects of 
current religion. Bernard is quoted more at 
length to show how he advised, perhaps rashly, 
the Bishop of Rome concerning the assump- 
tions of priority which that prelate was then 
making. The broad value of the book rests, 
however, upon its concept of the way these 
three ancients achieved and maintained rela- 
tionship with the infinite. 
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Book 


Monroe, Paut, China: A Nation in Evolution. 
(Macmillan, 1928, 447 pages, $3.50.) 
Knowing China so well, and thoroughly sym- 

pathetic with her liberty loving aspirations, 

Professor Monroe has at the same time made 

his story of China’s struggle toward modern- 

ity so clear and interesting that the average 
reader is bound to find here the answer to 
many of his perplexities over the complicated 
situation in the Orient. From the historical, 
social, economic, religious, and educational 
viewpoints one may see this mighty nation 
slowly evolving toward the major mission 
which it is destined to fulfill in the not distant 
decades. The guiding forces of education, 
democracy, Christianity, science and industry 
are seen earnestly at work in the lives of 

China’s leaders. And the spirit of Confucius 

and Jesus and Sun Yat Sen seem to be draw- 

ing these four hundred millions of awaking 
people toward hidden spiritual goals too splen- 

did for their present powers to appreciate. 


Ross, J. Extiot, How Catholics See Protest- 
ants. (Inquiry, 1928, 44 pages, $0.25.) 
Reprints from articles in The Commonweal, 

giving the results of a duplication of the 

Fairfield Experiment which undertook to as- 

certain by the method of collecting and tabu- 

lating individual reactions the extent of 

Protestant prejudice against Catholics. Us- 

ing, so far as possible, the same technique, 

this duplicate experiment seems to show that 
this particular Catholic group was about two 
and a half times as willing to cooperate with 

Protestants as were the Protestants of the 

Fairfield group to cooperate with Catholics. 

Especially interesting in the light of the dis- 

cussion of religious beliefs during the recent 

campaign is the section of the inquiry de- 
voted to this theme. 


Ross, Witu1aM, Till He Come. (Scribners, 
1927, 215 pages, $2.00.) 
A collection of sermons effectively interpret- 
ing and illustrating various phases of religious 
experience. 


Russett, Mary M., Pageants for Special 
Days in the Church Year. (Doubleday, 
Doran, 1928, 151 pages, $1.50.) 

Fourteen pageants designed for use by 
churches and schools on special days of the 
year. Approximately one-third of these pa- 
geants possess significant dramatic and religious 
value. Part of the remainder appear to be 
mere “fillers,” while the rest are too “theolog- 
ically” involved and historically “warped” to 
be of much value. However, since there is a 
dearth of religious pageants of real merit, and 
since the average collection seldom contains 
more than two or three significant ones, this 
book seems to be one among the best that has 
appeared in this field recently. 

Suggestions for costuming and staging pre- 
cede each pageant, all of which are simple, easy 
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of production, and adaptable to any stage or 
platform. 


ScripNeErR, Frank J., The Portion for the Chil- 
dren. (Macmillan, 1927, 182 pages.) 

This book comprises fifty-two candid, in- 
formal talks on fundamental traits of Christian 
behavior, by a pastor, to the boys and girls of 
his church. The general tone of the material 
indicates that the author is a keen observer 
of life. Obviously, he has taken to heart the 
injunction that there are sermons in stones. 
“Everything is grist that comes to the mill of 
a preacher to children.” 

Each talk consists of a text, fresh from life 
as the author has observed it, and the prac- 
tical application. The absence of the conven- 
tional Scripture text is refreshing. It is patent 
that this pastor believes in the life centered, 
rather than the Scripture centered message. 
Ministers will find in this book a wealth of 
suggestions on how they may put into their 
sermons “the breath of life.” 


SPALDING, ARTHUR WHITEFIELD, Christian Sto- 
ry-Telling and Stories. (Pacific Press Pub- 
lishing Association, 1928, 121 pages.) 

The author wrote this book because, among 
all the volumes on stories and story-telling, 
there seemed none which contained sufficient 
emphasis upon the Christian point of view. Be- 
lieving apparently in literal truthfulness of bib- 
lical narratives, he has drawn upon creation, 
the calling of Samuel, the birth of Moses, and 
the curing of Naaman as examples. In twenty- 
two brief chapters he outlines the art of telling 
stories to children of different ages, and gives 
such clear directions that an amateur might 
easily follow them. It is with this use in mind 
that the book is written. 


Steap, F. Herpert, The Deed and the Doom 
of Jesus. (Scribners, 1927, 73 pages, $0.60.) 
A somewhat pedagogical attempt to inter- 

pret the death of Jesus as the supreme exam- 

ple of what the “habit breaker” must suffer. 

Jesus broke the racial habit of sin, and paid 

the penalty, but nevertheless achieved our 

salvation. 


UNDERHILL, EvELYN, Mysticism. (Dutton, 

N. D., 600 pages, $5.00.) 

A new edition of the much discussed book 
which was first published in 1910. The pres- 
ent edition is unaltered, save in the revision of 
the bibliography. 


WatsH, JAMEs J., The Catholic Church and 
Healing. (Macmillan, 1928, 192 pages, $1.00.) 
In this delightful little volume the author 

gives an unusually interesting historical ac- 

count of the progress of medical and surgical 
science, for the existence of which civilization 
is largely indebted to the Catholic Church. He 
clearly sets forth the interest of the Church in 
the ills of the body as well as those of the soul, 
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as following in the footsteps of Christ, the 
great physician and healer, who combined heal- 
ing with preaching. The book has educational 
and inspirational value to both Catholic and 
non-Catholic. 


WiiaMs, Wi.tiaM A., Evolution Disproved. 
(Published by the author, 1928, 125 pages, 
$1.00.) 

All that is needed is to use mathematics. The 
human population at present can be ascertained. 
The rate of increase per annum can be deter- 
mined. Applying these results, we find that 
it brings the beginnings of the present total of 
humanity to Noah.—Q. E. D. 


The World Message of Christianity, Messages 
and Recommendations of the Enlarged 
Meeting of the International Missionary 
Council held at Jerusalem March 24 to 
April 8, 1928. (Jnternational Missionary 
Council, 1928, 100 pages, $0.25.) 

The findings and proposals which were 
adopted at the notable missionary gathering 
at Jerusalem last spring. Probably it would be 
difficult to find a better revelation of the pres- 
ent state of mind which prévails in the mis- 
sionary world. The older conviction as to 
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the absoluteness of the Christian message is 
still in the foreground; but the content of 
that message reveals clearly the modifications 
which are taking place under the pressure of 
actual experience. 


ZIEGLER, CARL WILLIAM, School Attendance as 
a Factor in Social Progress. (Teachers 
College, 1928, 63 pages.) 

This short book indicates the results of a 
study made in an eastern industrial city, from 
data gathered in two different groups of pu- 
pils, one group of 307 Junior high school pu- 
pils, and another group of 381 pupils in I B 
grade in seven schools. It is an attempt to 
discover the correlation of school attendance 
and such other factors as marks, school prog- 
ress, home environment, economic status of 
parents, foreign born parentage, distance of 
home from the school, etc. There is a posi- 
tive relation between attendance and marks. 
Girls attend better than boys, are more ad- 
vanced for their ages, and receive better marks. 
While this study offers interesting analogous 
situations to religious education, it is a ques- 
tion whether it could be any more than a sug- 
gestion until a similar study were made for 
Sunday schools and day schools of religious 
education. 
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